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THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 
A S the Address is an echo of the Speech, the Speech itself 


is, on the present occasion, an echo of the modest ex- 
tations of the non-official community. It would have been 
difficult for the Government to propose any legislative changes 
except in the law itself, and sanguine believers may cherish 
the hope that the CHaNceLLor and the Soticrror-GENERAL 
may at last carry some measure which will really facilitate 
the transmission of land. The larger portion of the 
Speech was naturally occupied with foreign affairs, but 
the assurance that Europe is at peace, and America 
at war, was necessarily less novel than important. One 
paragraph seasonably reminded Parliament of the existence of 
China, and it would have been well if there had been as little 
to say of Mexico and Morocco. The Government, though it 
has not guaranteed a loan to the Moors, has undertaken to 
facilitate their financial operations by collecting customs dues 
for their creditors. If the transaction is effected smoothly, a 
valuable service will have been conferred on a humble ally ; but 
experience shows that it is difficult to touch national debts 
without incurring some shadow of liability. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON probably thinks that it is worth while to run some 
risk to prevent the African shores of the Mediterranean from 
becoming exclusively French and Spanish, and the House of 
Commons will at most interpose some mild criticisms without 
obstructing a policy which it trusts even when it fails to 
understand it. The question of Mexico is more serious, and 
its importance is increased by the recent announcement 
in the Moniteur. The establishment of a firm Government 
in conformity with the desires of the Mexican people may 
be a beneficial and useful undertaking ; but it is not the 
business of England to organize constitutional monarchies on 
the other side of the Atlantic. After two or three defeats, 
and the occupation of their capital, the Mexicans may 
probably be induced to adopt, by universal suffrage, any 
project which may be proposed by their conquering pro- 
tectors. As far as their wishes can be collected from their his- 
tory, they like a rapid change of Presidents and Constitutions, 
involving the excitement and occasional profitofa chronic civil 
war. It will be odd that Mexico should suddenly be pene- 
trated by a desire for the legitimate rule of an Austrian 
Archduke, although it is impossible to deny that any form of 
government is likely to be preferable to the existing Re- 
public. Ingenious advocates of the plan have remembered 
that the House of Hapspure is a branch of the extinct 
Spanish dynasty ; but Mexican genealogists are probably 
indifferent to the remote ties of blood which connect 
the Archduke Maxmaan with the distant cousin of 
one of his remote ancestors. Whatever may be the ex- 
pediency of the scheme, England is only concerned in ex- 
acting retribution for outrages on her subjects, and in enforcing 
the payment of certain debts which are thought to have 
acquired a kind of national guarantee. Lord Patmerston pro- 
poses to himself the additional object of establishing a Govern- 
ment capable of the ordinary rights and duties of independent 
nations. If Mr. Wesrern Woop is well informed, the 
creation of a respectable monarchy will require 20,000 men, 
who may be easily raised, and 4,0c0,000/. sterling, which 
forms a much more serious consideration. The future King of 
Mexico will begin his reign in the presence of a permanent 
insurrection, with the further contingency of a war to be 
commenced on the first convenient opportunity by one or 
both of the North American Federations. It is difficult to 
‘say that the condition of the Mexicans themselves would in 
any case be changed for the worse, but the Powers who 
introduce a foreign dynasty become more or less involved 
in the complications which may be attributed to their inter- 
ference. With the exception of Lord Patmersron himself, 
no member of either House expressed approval of the 


policy which nevertheless appears to have been definitively 
adopted. 

The speeches on the Address naturally took their cha- 
racter from the melancholy event which rendered the answer 
of Parliament to the Crown rather an expression of condo- 
lence than an ordinary political communication. Lord Dur- 
FERIN pronounced the eulogy of Prince ALBERT in terms of 
ornate eloquence, which, as Lord GRanvILLE observed, re- 
called the memory of one of the speaker's ancestors, though 
a less ambitious rhetoric is in ordinary cases more accordant 
with the traditions of the House of Lords. Lord 
Dersy and Mr. Disraeti added the testimony of ex- 
official statesmen to the tributes which Lord PaLMErstoy, 
Lord Russext, and Lord GranvILue paid to the memory 
of the Prixce. The mutual resemblance of the por- 
traits which have been drawn by so many careful hands 
is the best proof of the fidelity of the likeness. The Lords 
and Commons had been anticipated in all their attempts 
to commemorate the various merits and qualities of the 
illustrious dead, but Lord Durrerm’s speech will perhaps 
be preserved among the contemporary memorials of the 
event, and Lord Dersy only erred in concluding his grace- 
ful expressions of sorrow and sympathy with the slightly 
extravagant and wholly figurative expression of a hope that 
the grief of: Royalty might not be aggravated by the spec- 
tacle of any untimely Parliamentary dissensions. It would 
assuredly never have been Prince ALBERT’s wish that public 
duties should be neglected in compliment to his memory, 
and Lord Dexrsy himself will be the last to follow his own 
hasty counsels by omitting any opportunity of criticising the 
misdeeds or shortcomings of the Ministry. When the emo- 
tion of the moment has passed over, the leader of Opposition 
will be again on the watch for a blunder, nor is it improbable 
that, before a week has passed, he will find it his duty to 
point out, with candid severity, whatever defects may be 
discovered in the amended Minute of the Committee of 
Council on Education. The session offers at present little 
prospect of pitched battles, but occasions will arise for suit- 
able displays of Parliamentary pugnacity. 

The language which was used in speaking of American 
affairs corresponded to the approximate unanimity of English 
opinion. The leaders of all parties approved of the policy 
of the Government both in observing a rigid neutrality and 
in resenting with becoming moderation and firmness the 
encroachments which would otherwise not have ended with 
the outrage on the 7rent. It is well that Mr. Szwarp 
should understand from Lord Kryespown and others how 
little his bad law and pert insinuations are relished in 
England; but Lord Dersy dwelt too strongly on the 
reasons for an early recognition of the Confederacy, 
for it is not desirable to give the Federalists any 
excuse for suspecting that their approaching failure 
will be caused or accelerated by English interference. 
Mr. Disraeu, if not more sincere, was discreeter than his 
chief, in professing his desire to place the most generous con- 
struction even on Mr. Sewarp’s despatches. The organs of 
the Opposition have erroneously assumed that the feelings of 
irritation which have been from time to timeexcited by thecon- 
duct of the American Government supply an opportunity of 
undermining the popularity of Lord PaLmerston and his col- 
leagues. If the Ministers had truckled to the Federalists, the 
country would have repudiated their policy, but any leaning 
to the cause of the insurgents would have been still more sum- 
marily reprobated. Even the operatives of the cotton-spinning 
districts have abstained from demanding that the blockade 
should be opened, and all classes understand the necessity 
of allowing defeat and bankruptcy to produce their natural 
results without the introduction of disturbing forces from 
without. Lord RusseE.1’s concise statement of the question 
which has been raised by the blockade requires further ex- 
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planation. If it is true that the force has been sufficient, 
and that the blockade has nevertheless been ineffective, the 
atrocious contrivance of the stone fleets becomes unintelligible 
as well as culpable. The representatives of mercantile and 
maritime constituencies will not fail to exact additional 
information, but on the whole it may be collected that 
the Government has thus far no sufficient ground for prac- 
tical resistance, as it has certainly no political motive for 
engaging in a dispute. 

Internal affairs, lightly passed over in the Speech, would 
have wholly escaped the attention of both Houses, if Mr. 
Macurre had not thought proper to bring forward the 
wrongs of Ireland. The important question whether the 
Chief Secretary had travelled three hundred miles in 
three days, divided the interest of Irish members with 
the apocryphal famine in the West. Mr. Scutry charged 
the Chief Secretary with the offence of travelling in 
am open car, which to ordinary minds would rather 
seem to be an act of patriotic self-denial. The little 
squabble which terminated the conversation on the Ad- 
dress will perhaps satisfy American sympathizers that, it 
Ireland is on the verge of rebellion, it has no urgent reason 
to assign for its revolt. English politicians remark, 
not without a sense of the oddity of the change, 
that within two years from the defeat of the 
last Reform Bill, the alleged necessity of a change in the 
representative system has been absolutely forgotten. It is 
not worth the while even of Mr. Wuire to divide the 
House on the Address, and it may be assumed that Mr. 
Barxes and Mr. Locke Kine are for the present satisfied 
with their last year’s defeat. It remains to be seen whether 
the Government can afford permanently to dispense with 
the support of a definite majority. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


: ye American imagination, which has always stopped 
short at bigness when it has attempted to comprehend 

atness, is at present fascinated by a project for operating 
with half a million of men on a thousand miles of hostile 
frontier. Even the vast multitudes who have been collected 
in arms are multiplied by popular report, and a large per- 
centage must be deducted from the alleged numbers of the 
various divisions which are, according to common belief, 
about to overrun the South. General Hatiecx, concerting 
his movements with the gun-boat squadron at Cairo, is to 
march with 80,000 men through the woods and swamps 
which fringe the Mississippi, 700° miles to New Orleans. 
General Burt, with an equal force, will descend from Ken- 
tucky on Tennessee. General BurnsipE, with 40,000 men, is 
to land in Western Virginia, and two or three other expedi- 
tions of corresponding bulk will effect concentric invasions 
from different points of the coast. As soon as all the 
preparations are completed, the General-in-Chief ‘s to ad- 
vance from his lines on the Potomac, and to march over 
the remains of the Confederate army of Virginia, which 
will previously have been weakened by the necessity of 
sending detachments to meet the assailants on all points 
of the compass. All these wonderful movements are to 
be combined by generals without experience, and to be 
executed by officers wholly ignorant of their profession. 
The region to be conquered is without internal communica- 
tions, except railways which are in the hands of the enemy. 
The interminable woods are seldom traversed by a high- 
way, and for hundreds of miles not a spot can be found 
in which 10,000 men could form in order of battle. 
Stores, ammunition, and provisions must be conveyed 
at an enormous expense, in the track of the’ armies, 
and all the operations must be subject to the contingency of 
attacks from an adversary who, in such a warfare, may almost 
dispense with discipline and regular organization. The 
Federal troops are superior to their enemy in number and 
equipment ; but Napotzon had a larger preponderance of 
foree when he broke up from his Polish cantonments in 1812. 
It is probable that the extravagant designs which are attri- 
buted to the Government and to the Commander-in Chief 
are only intended to amuse the populace which constitutes 
the nation. If General M‘Cien.an really meditates a con- 
vergent attack on all parts of the South, the triumphant 
success of the Confederate cause is already assured. Mr. 
Jerrerson Davis and his generals must be mere imbeciles if 
they find any difficulty in defeating an enterprise which is 
only suggested by the American love of material magnitude. 


The Federal Government would at this moment have been 
more powerful if it had placed in the field an effective army 
of 50,000 or 70,000 men, with proportionate reserves. Such 
an army might have been fed and paid without danger of 
imminent bankruptcy, and, above all, it might have been pro- 
vided with comparatively competent officers. Those who are 
to lead men in war ought to possess either social superiority, 
as in England, or acknowledged professional qualifications, 
asin France. The great Federal armaments are equally de- 
ficient in veterans and in gentlemen, and accordingly the 
captains and colonels form partnerships with sutlers, while 
the privates justly despise the chiefs whom they have them- 
selves chosen without the smallest regard to their military 
qualifications. That defence of nations which consists in the 
honour of the upper classes is, after all, reliable and cheap. 
In Federal America it would perhaps have been impossible 
to increase the numbers of the regular army, which 
was essentially aristocratic in constitution; but West 
Point, foreign services, and the militia, might have sup- 
plied materials for the organization of fifty available regi- 
ments. Such a force would have been amply sufficient for 
every exploit which has been hitherto performed, including 
the latest glorious victory in Kentucky ; nor, indeed, is 
there any reason to believe that since the beginning of the 
war 50,000 men, including all the divisions employed, have 
been, on the whole, brought into action. Three or four 
hundred thousand expensive idlers might have been en- 
gaged in contributing to the wealth of their country, in- 
stead of furnishing opportunities of plunder to Secretaries of 
the great Departments and to their allied contractors. The 
inconvenience of unwieldy bulk will first be fully understood 
when the masses who have been collected attempt to move 
in an enemy’s country. 

The American love for large numbers extends even to 
negative quantities. The muster-roll of the army exhibits 
returns of men who have an actual existence, although their 
services may be worse than useless, and their maintenance 
intolerably burdensome. The financial accounts, although 
the sums total are even more imposing, consist almost entirely 
of enormous liabilities, or, according to the Latin phrase, of 
the money of others. To meet an annual expenditure of 
150,000,000/., scarcely a tax has as yet been imposed, while 
the source of loans is rapidly drying up. At the beginning 
of the war, the Customs revenue was deliberately mutilated 
for the avowed purpose of protection ; and it is only under the 
pressure of extreme necessity that a nation of patriots hasat last 
consented to pay a small additional price for tea and coffee. Itis 
true that both Houses of Congress have pledged themselves 
by a joint resolution to raise the inadequate amount of 
30,000,000/. by increased taxation. Although the form of 
imposts which is to be recommended has not yet been announced, 
it is probable that the proposed revenue will be nominally 
provided. That the tax-payers should really contribute half 
the amount to the Treasury cannot be seriously expected. 
Excise duties will be unpopular and novel, stamps on instru- 
ments admit of innumerable evasions, and it seems to be ad- 
mitted that an income-tax cannot be extracted from a commu- 
nity of small farmers and traders. The only considerable direct 
taxes which are familiar to Americans are the rates upon 
visible property which are applied to parochial and municipal 
purposes. Investments in funds and joint-stock companies, 
as well as many other kinds of property, evade taxation alto- 
gether. In England, the property which contributes to the 
local rates is not above a third of the amount on which 
income-tax is levied, and it would consequently be unfair or 
impracticable to impose on the ratepayers additional burdens 
for national purposes. The proportions of the different kinds 
of property in America may not improbably be similar, and 
Congress will consequently be well advised in abstaining 
from the resource of adding a Federal percentage to 
the amount of municipal rating. It must also be re- 
membered that the sums which, having been raised by 
loan, are necessarily exempt from immediate taxation, must 
in almost every case have been withdrawn from other invest- 
ments. Mr. Cuase perhaps expects from his forthcoming 
taxes not a direct influx of money into his coffers, but a re- 
storation of credit which may facilitate his system of bor- 
rowing. There has been hitherto no charge of corruption 
in the Treasury department, nor is there reason to suppose 
that any other financier would have succeeded better. The 
combination of scanty receipts with unlimited expenditure 
must, under any management, however skilful, have ended 
in hopeless embarrassment.. The real tax-payers will be 
the public creditors and the holders of the new paper 
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money, and neither class will be eager to extend its liability 
to inevitable loss. ; 

The Northern Americans may perhaps be in some degree 
excused for their erroneous belief that the distrust of Eng- 
lishmen in their power to conquer the Confederacy is a 
proof of unfriendly feeling. Their partisans in this count 
are so ostentatiously one sided and factious that calmer ob- 
servers entertaining different opinions may be hastily 
suspected of prejudice or of injustice. Some irritation has 
certainly been caused by the ill-bred proceedings of the 
Federal Government and press ; but, on the whole, the in- 
telligence of England has been contented with the observa- 
tion of a great historical transaction, which can be little influ- 
enced from abroad, while it may be profitably studied and 
understood. A certain intellectual satisfaction in witnessing 
the illustration of general truths by contemporary experience 
is perfectly compatible with the absence of any desire to exult 
over the misfortunes and confusion of the defunct Union. 
The enterprise of the North was, from the first, seen to be 
altogether hopeless, but full allowance was made for the 
natural determination to try the fortune of war before final 
acquiescence in disruption. Only during the uncertainty 
arising from the 7'’rent outrage was there any wish or expec- 
tation of taking a part in the quarrel, and there is now a 
general determination not to provide the Federalists with 
any pretext for excusing away their own certain failure by 
English interference. Sixty days will soon have passed 
away, and at the end of the term the South will not have 
been conquered, and the resources of the Treasury will be 
exhausted. When the experiment has been tried to the 
end, it will perhaps be thought that it is useless to recom- 
mence it. 


THE FORBEARANCE OF THE POOR. 


gee South of England is divided from the North by a 
great chasm of feeling and social habits. It is hard 
for people who live in London or in the agricultural 
counties that lie to the south of the great centres of 
manufacturing industry, to picture to themselves how 
daily life really goes on in the busy but repuisive- 
looking towns of the North. Tourists never, or hardly 
ever, think it worth while to go to those uninviting 

Manchester and Liverpool are places of first-rate 
importance, and are known superficially to most Englishmen 
who travel in their own country ; but the minor towns of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, although in population and 
wealth rivalling many Continental capitals, have no attrac- 
tions for the traveller, who likes to think of them in the 
abstract as making up a part of the gigantic wealth and 
power of England, but who shuns a closer acquaintance with 
their endless rows of little black houses, their dirty streets, 
and their unintelligible and uncourteous inhabitants. It is 
even difficult to learn any facts about them with accuracy 
and clearness. We cannot, for example, pretend to appreciate 
theexact amount or kind of misery to which the want of cotton 
is now condemning the population of such places as Black- 
burn. We only know very imperfectly what are the accumu- 
lated resources on which the manufacturing poor can draw, 
or the assistance which local wealth and benevolence can 
supply, or the habits and usual mode of life by which a sud- 
den access of poverty must, in so great a degree, be tested. But 
two things are perfectly clear. We know that there is great 
misery in the North—that much suffering is being actually 
undergone, and that a still severer trial is generally appre- 
hended. We also know that the sufferers are bearing their 
sorrows with a touching and generous patience, and that they 
are sustained in their tribulation by the proud consciousness 
that they are assisting to uphold a great national principle, 
and are helping the Government of the QueEN in pursuing 
the difficult path of right at a very critical moment. Those 
whose ease and comfort are not in the least impaired 
by the failure in the supply of cotton, would show a 
great want of good feeling if they did not take 
every means to express the sentiments of admiration 
which the forbearance of the Northern poor is calculated to 
excite. It is a great triumph of sound political wisdom, 
and marks a great advance in the political education of a 
country, when thousands of poor people, who are enduring 
the pangs of hunger, or the sickening apprehension of a worse 
to-morrow, or the last sad trial of seeing a starving family 
in their homes, are sustained in their misery by the thought 
that, as it is the duty of England to be neutral, they are help- 
ing their country by bearing patiently the bitter consequences 


of neutrality. A nation is sure to come out of the waters of 
affliction with a greater strength and elevation of mind that 
has taken the opportunity to teach itself the lesson of in- 
telligent endurance. Acting, not talking, is the mainspring 
of political life ; and the poor man who has learnt to see the 
nature and extent of a great political duty, and has dis- 
charged it in spite of pressing personal temptation, has 
made a long stride in the path of citizenship. We are 
far too apt to associate the notion of citizenship with 
that one feeble sign of citizenship—the possession of the elec- 
toral franchise. A man is scarcely supposed to be an Enz- 
lish citizen unless he has the proud privilege of giving one of 
the five or ten thousand votes that carry the publican’s can- 
didate in a borough. It is true that the electoral franchise 
offers an opportunity to an Englishman of feeling and acting 
as a member of a great State; but it is by no means a 
favourable opportunity, and still less is it the only one 
of which he can avail himself. The starving factory 
labourer who has made himself master of the issue 
involved in our relations with the American belligerents, 
who comprehends why we are neutral and why we ought to 
remain so, and who then endeavours to encourage himself 
and his neighbours in enduring all that neutrality entails, has 
done more to realize to himself and all his grimy friends 
what are the duties and privileges of an Englishman than if 
he had gone to the polling-booth at a dozen elections. 
France suffers too, and the poor of Lyons are perhaps as 
severely tried as the poor of any town in the North of 
England. The Emperor is as determined to be neutral as 
we are, so far as appears at present, and we do not hear 
that there are any complaints at Lyons or elsewhere of his 
determination. No people are more capable of appreciating 
a great political principle, or of suffering, when upheld by 
an appeal to their honour and generosity, than the better 
sort of French artisans. They are also the very people who 
are most inclined to look to the Emperor as their guide, 
and who approve most cordially both the bad and the good 
side of his policy. It would not, therefore, be fair to deny 
that the action of the French Government has influenced 
the manufacturing population of that town in bearing the 
consequences of neutrality, or that the French poor ought 
to have credit given them for a capacity to bear these 
consequences patiently in proportion as endurance is re- 
presented as a duty to their country. But, at the same 
time, a country under a despotism cannot be really 
like a free country in such matters. The people of 
Lyons are quiet, but their tranquillity may be imputed 
in a great measure to their conviction that, if 
they were not quiet, they would be shot down 
at once. They have no choice, and even if they are cheered 
by seeing that what they are obliged to endure is for the 
honour and benefit of France, they do not receive the poli- 
tical education which they would receive if theirendurance were 
more voluntary. In England, the ultimate appeal is of course to 
physical force. If the population of Blackburn were to rise 
and to demand that the Government should force the American 
blockade, and get cotton at all hazards, the police constable 
would immediately make his appearance on the scene ; and if 
his efforts were fruitless, the redcoats would come too, and, 
in the last resort, would fire at the poor wretches who were 
maddened by hunger into rebellion. But the vast difference 
of speed with which the troops would act in England and 
in France gives the measure of the difference between a de- 
spotic and a free country, and of the political training which 
intelligent endurance confers in France and England re- 
spectively. The action of the soldiery is so remote a con- 
tingency in England, it is so veiled off from our consideration 
by a thousand intervening screens, thet Englishmen feel at 
liberty to embark on any political course without more than 
a faint reference to its possibility. The patient population 
of the North might do ae disagreeable things and 
yet not transgress the law. ey might meet, and harangue, 
and petition. They might declare a social war against the 
capitalists of their neighbourhood. They might associate the 
relief from present distress with a clamour for some wild 
and impossible scheme of political change. It is true that 
in all probability this would not alter the policy of the 
Government. England would be as rigidly neutral though 
half a million manufacturing labourers raved and stormed for 
the raw material that gives them bread. But although 
the Government would not alter its course, the effect on 
the people themselves would be prodigious. They would be 
demoralized for years to come, and would be incapable of 


receiving anything like a sound political education. They 
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would become the prey of a set of soured, miserable, self- 
deluding fanatics, or of designing adventurers. It is because 
a choice between good and evil, between political wisdom 
and political folly, was open to them, and because they have 
chosen the wiser part deliberately, that they have gained 
experience and fostered feelings that will instruct and en- 
noble them. 


It is curious to think that only a very short time ago we 
heard every day tales of distress almost as great, although 
not so widely diffused, which the poor chose to inflict on 
themselves, and which they bore patiently because they were 
upheld by the thought of what they conceived to be their 
duty, and by a sympathy with what they considered to 
be a great cause. The forbearance of the poor under 
the needless and wanton misery caused by strikes closely 
resembled in many points that which they now exhibit 
under the pressure of an inevitable cessation of em- 
ployment. The poor mason or builder who courageously 
saw his family starve because he wished to maintain 
the rights of his class, did much the same as the Blackburn 
operative is doing now; and so far as the adherence to 
a strike is the adherence to a general principle, how- 
ever mistaken, it unquestionably tends to increase 
the self-respect and the manlier virtues of the poor. 
But unfortunately, adherence to a strike was only in a very 
small degree an adherence to a general principle. It was, 
for the most part, a submission to a social tyranny. The 
men on strike were really in the position of the poor of 
Lyons. They did not dare not to be on strike, and exclusion 
from the society of all their friends, and the horrors of a 
perpetual isolation as marked men, deterred them from resis- 
tance as effectually as the fear of grapeshot coerces 
the artisans of Lyons into tranquillity. In some faint 
and inappreciable degree the Lyons artisan may be supposed 
to act voluntarily, and to concur with his Government ; and 
in about the same degree any individual mason or bricklayer 
may be supposed to have an unaffected belief in the great 
doctrine of the tyranny of capital. But it is only when 
action is free that the actor gains strength from acting on 
high principles ; and the degree in which a French artisan or 
a mason on strike can be said to be free is very faint 
indeed. The Northern factory hand, on the contrary, is 
acting at this moment as a freeman. Having it in his 
power to complain, and fret, and annoy his neighbours, 
he prefers to remain still, because his duty to his Sovereign 
and his country enjoins tranquillity. We may be sure that, 
if he continues to meet his trial in the same spirit, he will be 
a different sort of being in his social and political relations 
from what he would have been if nigger-grown cotton had 
flowed in for ever without check. There is nothing, as we 
may hope, more likely to have a conspicuous effect in 
enlightening the poor as to the folly of strikes, unless 
under very exceptional circumstances, than the intelligence 
which will be fostered by their finding themselves called on 
to assist the Government in carrying out a national resolution. 
What they want is to feel that some tie exists which binds 
them to a larger circle than that in which the petty lights of 
Socialist theories revolve. They need to be placed in a cer- 
tain personal sympathy with those who govern, not only 
them, but the whole of a great Empire. If they gain this 
from their present adversity, they will have found a very 
sweet use in it; and the day may come when they or their 
children will look back with thankfulness, as well as pride, 
to the great crisis that tested and displayed the forbearance 
of the manufacturing poor. . 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ERHAPS the most striking circumstance in recent 

accounts from America is the great coolness with 
which the people of the North contemplate the insolvency 
of their Government. They know that the old boast about 
patriotic loans of indefinite extent has collapsed before enough 
had been raised in this shape to meet a single quarter’s ex- 
penditure. They know too, probably better than we do, 
that the often-repeated assurance that taxes shall be im- 
posed sufficient at least to cover the interest on the debt will 
never be realized. Like its promises to pay, the promises to 
tax of the Federal Government will be redeemed in paper. 
An abstract resolution in favour of raising by taxation 
a revenue of not less than 30,000,000/, has been almost 
unanimously voted by Congress, but among the finan- 
cial arrangements which are said to have met with 


favour, there is included a condition that direct taxa- 
tion shall be postponed as long as possible. That it is 
unconstitutional, if not illegal, is the smallest of the ob- 
jections to it. The real difficulty is that an income-tax 
would not be paid, and unless half of the 600,000 men of 
the Federal army are to be employed, like Austrian soldiers, 
in collecting taxes, all the votes that can be passed may fail 
to extract the longed-for dollars from Western farmers, or 
even from the traders of the Atlantic seaboard. In a 
country like the United States, it is one thing to vote a 
revenue, aud another to levy it. Voluntary loans and taxes are 
indeed admitted on all hands to be incapable of supplying 
the requirements of the war, and yet we find the commer- 
cial journals of New York discussing the financial crisis 
more cheerfully than we should speak of a deficit of two or 
three millions. The confessed insolvency of the Government 
is regarded as a small matter which is to be set right by 
some mysterious arrangements ; and in spite of the collapse 
of its means, the Government, it is asserted, meets with more 
confidence among the moneyed men of New York than in 
any other section of the country. That creditors who are 
deeply involved should do their utmost to sustain their 
debtor’s credit is intelligible enough, and even such predic- 
tions as that Federal six per cent. securities will shortly be 
at par may be understood. But the moderate premium 
given for gold is a more substantial proof of confidence, and 
shows at least that the hoarding of the precious metals has*® 
not commenced with the activity which might have been 
expected from the aspect of affairs. A quiet flow of gold 
across the frontier into Canada is the chief disturbance 
which has yet been produced by the suspension of payment 
at once by the Central Government and by the majority of 
the banks. 

It was a favourite maxim of Austrian statesmen that a 
country could go on a long time after it had become bank- 
rupt, and there are abundant examples to show that under 
certain conditions the failure of public credit will not at 
once put an end to warlike operations. So long as a country 
has within it the men and the material for carrying on a 
war, it is certainly possible that a national struggle may be 
continued without coin, and even though Government notes 
may be at 99 per cent. discount. Not to cite old and 
memorable instances, the Confederates have sustained the 
war to the present time, though their Treasury stopped cash 
payments at the outset of the strife. Whether a United 
States army will fight better than it does now with its pay 
constantly in arrear, and the actual amount falling daily more 
and more below the magnificent rate which was found essen- 
tial to tempt volunteers into the service, may be doubted. The 
supply of the army, too, will become a much less attractive 
occupation when the Government is likely to neutralize, by 
the progressive depreciation of the currency, the advantages 
which clever contractors may have gained throuh the igno- 


rance and corruption of official administrators. The device , 


of paying debts already incurred in inconvertible paper is 
not a new, and for a time will not be an unsuccessful, expe- 
dient. But the issue of notes required to discharge existing 
claims will go far to fill up the full measure of circulation 
which the country can take. Almost the whole profit of the 
manceuvre to which the United States—following an example 
set at one time or another by most European Governments— 
have just been driven, has been already forestalled, and it 
must be remembered that this tampering with the currency 
is a last resource, to be exhausted almost as soon as it 
is tapped. If the war is to be carried on when this supply 
is gone, there will be nothing but patriotism er force to 
depend upon. Will the patriotism of the Northern States 
suffice to produce an army of soldiers who will fight without 
pay, or a phalanx of contractors to supply it without 
plunder? If not, General M‘CLetian’s Volunteers may per- 
haps rediscover the old invention of making war pay for 
itself, and may find in themselves not only, as the New York 
papers hint, “a guarantee for a sound currency” so far as 
their own pay is concerned, but a tolerably effective self- 
acting Commissariat machinery. But, with nothing more 
cheering than such alternatives in prospect, the assumption 
of confidence in the future displayed in New York is most 
creditable to the courage, or the patriotism, or the astute- 
ness, whichever it may be, of that community. The 
Banks are said to have come to an understanding 
with Mr. Cuasg, though nothing certain is known about its 
details beyond the fact that it includes the inevitable issue 
of paper money by the Government. Jt seems even to be 
questioned whether, iu the first instance, the new currency is 
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to be made a legal tender. For the purpose of discharging 
debts already contracted by the Federal Government, a 
Treasury note offered to a creditor as the only payment he 
is to get, may serve its immediate purpose perfectly well, 
though the recipient should not be armed with the privilege 
of paying his own debts with the same kind of currency ; 
and perhaps in many cases this spoiling of the Egyptians 
would not be without a tinge of poetical justice. But as 
soon as the credit of a Government is gone, it is only by 
making its notes a legal tender that it can give them any 
value as a means of effecting future purchases ; and to this, 
either at once or after a short delay, the Government must 
come. On this point, the Banks have no choice but to submit 
to the appropriation of the whole profits of issue by the 
central Government, and the particular shape which the 
machinery for the purpose may assume will be comparatively 
unimportant. 

But when the utmost allowance is made for all that can 
be effected by this old-fashioned contrivance, the rate at 
which the United States are travelling the old road to ruin 
is quite astounding. It is made almost a matter of boasting 
that the daily expenditure approaches half a million sterling, 
and that the floating debt has accumulated in about a year 
to the respectable amount of 20,000,000/. Even if the 
resolution to raise 30,000,0001. by taxation were not an 
empty promise, as seems to be generally admitted, what 
would such a revenue be by the side of a war expenditure 
which is estimated at 162,000,000/. per annum! The profit 
that can be gained by the issue of inconvertible notes must 
be limited to the amount of genuine circulation which the 
United States can absorb. Whether that is put at 
20,000,000l, or 30,000,000l., it is a mere drop in the ocean 
of expenditure. Once for all, the capital of the country 
may thus be made to produce the means of providing the 
army for a mouth or two, and then there will be an end of 
the resource. Fresh notes may be issued, but as fast 
as the nominal amount in circulation is increased, 
the value of each note will be depreciated in exactly 
the same proportion. A certain amount of gold 
now used as coin may be set free and applied to other pur- 
poses ; but when that has disappeared, the further issue of 
paper will be utterly useless, except as a means of defrauding 
existing creditors. It is very difficult to believe—in spite 
of the tall talk about the Union—that financial difficulties 
on so enormous a scale will not put a speedy énd to the 
aimless crusade of the Northern States. 

It has been suggested that the calmness with which 
Americans contemplate the alarming state of their national 
finances may be explained by a general though unavowed con- 
viction that, in the end, the debts which are growing up so fast 
will never be paid. The prospect of repudiation might no 

-doubt bring comfort with it to some of the constituent atoms 
of the United States, but it can have very few charms for 
holders of Federal securities whose personal loss might more 
than counterbalance their share of the national gain. Now, as 
a matter of fact, it is precisely from the centres of business 
where such securities are most largely held that the asser- 
tions of confidence are most loudly made. New York 
assuredly would not look forward with much satisfaction to 
the time when all her Federal bonds should become waste 
paper. That a debt which increases at a rate so utterly out 
of proportion to the revenue of the country will never 
be paid in full, is likely enough ; but as it is almost all 
due to native holders, repudiation, if not an inevitable 
necessity, would be a sacrifice of honesty without any 
corresponding profit. It would be a mere shifting of 
a burden from the tax-payers at large to the scarcely 
less numerous class who will hold in some shape the 
obligations of the State ; and apart from all moral scruple, it 
would not be a very smart speculation to ruin the credit of a 
country for an object of so little moment. It must, therefore, 
be assumed that wilful repudiation is no part of the pro- 
gramme, and it would almost seem as if the people of the 
Northern States were quietly contemplating the growth of 
their debt with a kind of satisfaction at having outdone the 
Worst extravagances of any European Government. Transi- 
tions of feeling are so rapid, and under adequate pressure so 
easy, with the Americans, that no one could be surprised 
if, a month or two hence, a financial panic and a cry 
for peace should take the place of the real or assumed con- 
fidence which is now exhibited ; and there can be little doubt 
that when the time arrives for abandoning a war too costly 
to be cuntinued, Mr. Szwarp will be able to show that, in 
conceding independence to the South, he is gaining a signal 


triumph for the principles for which his country has ever 
contended, and in vindication of which it may by that time 
have contracted the most imposing debt in the world. 


MR. BRIGHT ON CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


R. BRIGHT'S advice to the Chambers of Commerce 

might have been copied, with little alteration, from 
Mr. Disraeut’s exhortations to the clergy. Merchants and 
manufacturers, like country parsons, are recommended to 
neglect their proper business for the purpose of applying 
their organized efforts to the attainment of political objects. 
When Chambers of Commerce have, in deference to Mr. 
Bricut, devoted themselves to international law and to 
general finance, it will be only consistent that they should 
engage in schemes of Parliamentary Reform for the satisfac- 
tion and aggrandizement of their disinterested counsellor. As 
Mr. Disraeui reserved to the laity the exclusive prosecution 
of theological inquiries, it will, perhaps, be thought desirable that 
amateurs unconnected with commercial affairsshould watch the 
details of taxes and tariffs which may affect particular branches 
of industry. The motives of both the political leaders who are 
endeavouring to recruit new adherents are more transparent 
than blameable, but it is scarcely worth while to urge upon 
special classes and professions the expediency of ussigning a 
secondary position to their own interests and duties. No 
society or committee can retain any influence in England 
from the moment at which it allows itself to degenerate into 
a political union, If the warehousemen and millowners of 
Manchester, or the merchants of Liverpool, attempted 
to control the national policy under the pretext of 
protecting commerce, they would destroy the utility 
of their local Chambers without accomplishing their 
more ambitious purpose. It fortunately happens that 
the representatives of trade in the Northern and Midland 
towns are widely separated from one another in political 
opinion. Agitators and professional politicians, when they 
deprecate domestic neutrality, always tacitly assume that 
there is only one side to the question which they propose for 
discussion. Mr. Bricut wishes, not that the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce should convert itself into a little 
Parliament, but that it should give his peculiar opinions its 
unanimous support. As Lord Brovenam’s Association in- 
cludes, under the title of Social Science, only the doctrines or 
crotchets which its leaders approve, the active interference 
which is urged on Chambers of Commerce is to be ex- 
clusively exercised by the disciples of Mr. Bricut and Mr. 
CoBDEN. 


The immediate object which is recommended to com- 
mercial associations in search of employment is not especially 
attractive or popular. The gunmakers of Birmingham may 
perhaps look with complacency on the war which at present 
absorbs all Mr. Brieut’s sympathies, for Federal and Con- 
federate agents are bidding against one another for small- 
arms and cannon. In the cotton districts, there is little 
enthusiasm for the Government which shuts out Lancashire 
from its supplies of raw material, and of all belligerent 
operations the blockade and the stone-fleets are assuredly not 
highest in general favour. Mr. Briaut’s bellicose ardour is 
curiously illustrated by his audacious assertion that the 
blockade of the Southern coast is the most effective operation 
of the kind which is recorded in history. The Federalists 
themselves will be astonished at the extravagance of their 
advocate, and they may perhaps complain that his statement 
tends to invalidate their miserable excuse for blocking up the 
harbour of Charleston. On reflection, they will understand 
that the general object of throwing blame upon England 
is best promoted by a denunciation of blockades in general, 
accompanied by a vindication of the measure as it is applied 
by the Northern Americans. If Chambers of Commerce 
were to deal with foreign affairs, they might, perhaps, object 
to the protective tariff which is especially designed 
to exclude Birmingham from competition with the 
forges of Pennsylvania. The Government which keeys the 
raw material from its proper market, while it refuses to ad- 
mit manufactured produce, is little entitled to the assistance 
or good-will of the traders who suffer by its policy. Mr. 
Bricut, however, loves democracy better than Free-trade, 
and he threw aside his favourite doctrine of peace as soon 
as his model Republic embarked in a war of conquest. While 
he advises Chambers of Commerce to aid in cutting down 
the Estimates at home, he gravely invokes their sympathy for 
the policy of maintaining an innumerable army at a cost 
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which is adding more than a hundred millions a year to the 
Federal debt. 


Mr. Dawson, of the Liverpoo] Chamber of Commerce, gave 
the most effective reply to Mr. Brient, by recounting his 
experience as a member of a deputation to Lord PALMERSTON, 
on the question of maritime Jaw. The Minister, finding ap- 
parently that he had to deal with men of sense, candidly told 
them, and even convinced them, that they had only learned 
half their lesson. The Government has many other matters 
to consider, as well as the immediate local interests which 
properly occupy the attention of Chambers of Commerce. It 
ishighly desirable that the wishes and opinions of great trading | 
communities should be forcibly represented to Parliament | 
and to the Administration, but, on questions of general | 
policy, cotton-spinners or iron-masters must be heard as _ 
advocates, and not as impartial advisers. Mr. Brigur cannot | 
even address the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce without | 
denouncing the feudalism which, in his opinion, unduly de- | 
prives the manufacturing class of its due share in the govern- | 
ment of the country. His intelligent hearers, even if they | 
participated in his convictions, probably considered that the 
advantages of birth and of landed property might have been | 
as fitly denounced at a cricket dinner as on the anniversary | 
of a Chamber of Commerce. The project of dividing the Indian | 
Empire into three or four reciprocally independent provinces | 
may be properly discussed as a political scheme, but it is certain | 
that the expediency of such a measure ought not to be deter- | 
mined with reference to the special interests of Lancashire. | 
Sceptics may doubt whether Madras would have produced a | 
longer staple of cotton if it had been governed by a separate | 
Viceroy, corresponding immediately with the India Office. | 
Whatever promotes the prosperity of the native population 
may indirectly benefit England ; but the Government which 
regards the Indians as subjects cannot be exclusively guided by 
the manufacturers, who naturally and properly think of all 
mankind only as producers of cotton or purchasers of calico. It 
cannot be said that Lancashire has deserved the imputation of 
neglecting its duty to itself. On the very day of the Birming- 
ham dinner, the Mayor of Manchester told the Meeting on 
Indian Import Dues that “the Chamber of Commerce had | 
“ knocked so often at the door of the India Board that they | 
“had perhaps begun to be considered a nuisance, and the 
“ Beard were disposed to pay them little attention.” There 
is fortunately no danger that the energetic representatives 
of trade will be deterred from proper urgency by any 
official coldness. If they were to substitute political theories 
for their own special requirements, the heads of depart- 
ments would have little difficulty in answering or evading 
their demands. 


The grievance which provoked the remonstrances of the | 


great Manchester meeting perfectly illustrates the different | 
functions of trade associations and of responsible statesmen. 
The manufacturers complain that the Indian import duty of 
ten per cent. on cotton cloths operates as a protection to the 
native weaver, and that mills are consequently springing up 
at Calcutta and Bombay. It is a surprising instance of 
the delicate equilibrium of trade and industry, that while, 
in the absence of taxation, cotton can be brought from India 
and returned in a made-up form so cheaply as to undersell | 
the indigenous manufacturer, a duty of ten per cent. inclines 
the balance in the opposite direction ; yet the arguments 
which were urged against the import duty are undoubtedly 
weighty, and the duty itself is highly objectionable. It is 
remarkable, however, that few of the speakers even pretended 
to take the interests of India into consideration. The strongest — 
reason against the tax is to be found in the increased price 
which is paid by the native consumers, and iu the artiticial 
character of all protected industry ; yet it can scarcely be 
doubted that the injury to Lancashire would have been | 


equally resented if the establishment of local cotton mills — 
bad been im the highest degree beneficial to the 
native population. If the English dominion were overthrown 
im India, protective duties would be instantly imposed, if 
only in the hope of reviving the prosperity of great cities | 
which have been long since ruined by the cheup fabrics of | 
Europe. The Imperial Government is not bound to imitate | 
a mistaken policy, but it must take care that India is ad- | 
ministered for the benefit, not of its foreign rulers, 
bat of its millions of inhabitants. Mr. Bricnr himself | 
perhaps takes an enlarged view of Indian questions, but 
bers of Commerce, if they understand their own 
legitimate objects, must always be partial aud one-sided. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE COLONIES. 


LETTER published in the Daily News by the distin- 

guished gentleman who holds the Professorship of 
Modern History at Oxford has permitted the Times {to 
display, in the course of the week, some of its most curious 
affectations. Every now and then our contemporary takes 
a fancy for appearing in the character of an old fogey. 
Assuming this disguise on Tuesday last, he pretended not 
to know who Mr. Gotpwin Sara was—it was a reputa- 
tion which had grown up since his day. But Mr. Surra 
occupied a public office in one of our ancient Universities, 
and thus the respectability of his position entitled his 
follies to some little notice. In a similar strain, the 
Times affected a profound contempt for all “thinkers.” 
Our contemporary must forgive us for saying that we have 
not a shred of belief in his disdaining either thought or Mr. 
Gotpwin Swirn. The Z'imes knows quite well who the 
Oxford Professor is—nobody knows better ; and, as for the 
“thinkers,” we should like to know to which division of the 


_ working part of mankind, the speculative or the practical, 


the writers in the 7imes consider themselves to belong. 
The tone in which they sometimes write would befit Lord 
Patmerston or Farl Russety in their old age descanting 
on the corrections which contact with men and affairs had 
compelled them to make in the fervid theories of their youth. 
But the fact is, that these gentlemen are only thinkers like* 
Mr. Gorpwry Sarra. The only difference between their 
situation and his is, that he seems to have faith in his intel- 
lect, while they have little or none. Without any expe- 
rience of their own to appeal to, they too often put out 
their minds to service with the practical men, and write as 
if there were nothing in the world like a training in which 
they have not shared. It is only an affectation, but it is 
just a little vulgar. 

Mr. Gotpwin Smite owes his unquestionable influence 


_with the younger generation of educated men even less 


to the force and beauty of his style and the originality of his 
thoughts than to the sincerity and boldness with which he 
states his conclusions. His views are therefore of a kind 
which eminently deserve attention, even when they are 
wrong. In fact, if the letter which was published by the 
Daily News and republished by the 77mes be fairly examined, 
it will be seen that, however inadmissible are the inferences, 
the facts stated are not to be questioned, and the difficulties 
suggested are grave and almost hopeless, It is quite true 
that a reckless democratic spirit seems to be gaining 
ground in colonies peopled by the English race. It is true 


that in the West Indies we are paying heavily to keep up @ 
_ low negro civilization, and that in the East we make little 
or no progress towards discharging adequately the immense 


moral responsibilities which we have incurred. But then» 
liberating ourselves from these embarrassments by casting 


_ off our colonies and dependencies is like giving up a problem 


instead of fagging on till it is solved. The fallacy of Mr. 


| Gotpwin Sairn’s argument appears to lie in his assumption 
that the communities sheltered under the wing of Great 


Britain are kept by her protection from unmingled and ac 
knowledged good. But are there vo evils attendant on inde- 
pendence? All are agreed that, where the longing for it 
really exists, it is better to satisfy it at all risks then to starve 
a passion which dries wp the life-blood if it be not 


gratified. But, India apart, the English colonies have 


their pride of nationality more than satiated by their 
connexion with the old country. They do not want to be 
independent ; and when it comes to enfranchising them against 


their will, it must be asked whether we have the right to 


expose them, out of timidity or fatigue, to the evils from 


_which the tutelage of the Mother-country now delivers 
-them. Of all contemporary writers, Mr. Gotpwin Surra 


would be the last to deny that a great nation is morally an- 


_swerable for the discharge of the responsibilities plainly con- 
fided to her. Now, through all history, the question of the 


best way of mitigating or removing the evils of small 
nationalities is perpetually suggesting itself. How shall 
they be prevented from tearing one another to pieces in 


war, or from impoverishing themselves by preparing for it? 


One solution has been supplied by great despotic empires 
which have swallowed them up im multitudes, “lapping 
“them in universal law,” but crushing hanan freedom and 
robbing man of his dignity. Another seemed, till the other 
day, to have been supplied by the principle of federation. 
Tie American Union appeared to have proved that the 


people of a number of small States could, by a simple con- 
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vention, secure to themselves a perpetual immunity from 
war, and the dignity of citizenship in a great commonwealth, 
without sacrificing personal freedom or local independence. 
But that experiment has collapsed, and only one more re- 
mained to be tried out—the experiment in colonial Govern- 
ment which this country is now attempting. Surely it is 
better to fight on in spite of present discouragements, and to 
summon all the resources of statesmanship to our aid, rather 
than consign our dependencies to that condition of Spanish 
America which, now that the American Federation has 
broken up, seems to be the most probable destiny of a group 
of emancipated dependencies. 

The question we have indicated is not the only one which 
would be settled unfavourably if Mr. Gotpwin Sairn had 
his way. If the compatibility of freedom with greatness is 
deemed by mankind to be established, it is principally be- 
cause there is England before their eyes with her constella- 
tion of colonies and dependencies around her. With the 
American Republic overwhelmed by its present misfortunes, 
and with Italian freedom yet crude and insecure, this country 
has now the sole responsibility of keeping up the demonstra- 
tion that a free people may be powerful. The compensation 
which the newer race of despots offer for the loss of 
liberty is external strength and greatness, and it must 
be allowed that many nations would be only too ready 
to accept it if the example of England did not prove 
that there is no necessity for paying so great a price in ex- 


change for the satisfaction of dazzling or alarming one’s | 


neighbours. That an insignificant community may preserve 


its freedom has long since been shown by Switzerland ; but | 
what Frenchman or Russian would consent to be a Swiss | 


for the sake of being a Swiss freeman? Is, then, Mr. 


science. When the present civil war first cast its shadow, 
not only over America, but over the whole commercial 
world, the glib answer which was cast in the teeth 
of all alarmists was, that the law of demand and sup- 
ply would somehow or other make everything right. We 
should still want cotton, and because we wanted it, it could not 
but come. As a general rule, it is true enough that the wants 
of those who are ready to pay will never permanently remain 
unsatisfied, and the cotton trade is no exception to the general 
course of business. But our cheerful theorists seemed utterly 
to forget the time that must elapse before the demand of 
Lancashire could stimulate merchants to speculate in India, 
or to smuggle from New Orleans, or encourage timid farmers 
with scanty means to stake everything upon the continuance 
of high prices, and grow all the cotton which Manchester 
might desire. As in mechanical, so also in economical science, 
there is a vast amount of friction of which pure theory 
often takes no account. But for this, perpetual motion, 
instead of being the hobby of crack-brained enthusiasts, 
would be the rule of all mechanical action ; and but for the 
moral friction which plays an analogous part in political 
economy, we should be absolutely proof against the failure 
of any important article of commerce, and prices would be 
subject to no other fluctuations than those which flow 
directly from the uncertainty of the seasons. Another 
error of the same character has joined with that which 


we have noticed in baffling the calculations of those 
who were most sanguine ®of easily tiding over the 
cotton difficulty. 1t is a favourite notion, and one founded 
on experience, that there is no power which can withstand, 
_ or even appreciably impede, the great moving force of self- 
_ interest. On this view, every obstacle is reducible to a money 


| 


GoLpwin Situ really persuaded that England, deprived of | standard. No blockade, it was confidently affirmed, could 
her coloniesandof India, would wear before the world thesame | keep cotton from finding its way from Charleston to Liver- 
air of grandeur with which she is now invested? Grant all | pool, when the difference in price at the two ports had 


he writes as to the worthlessness of this dependent empire 
calculated in money, and it has still to be shown that the aug- 
mentation of wealth and strength which he promises us from its 
sacrifice is likely to impose on mankind as majestically 
as does at present the possession of merely apparent power. 
Except in time of war, the influence which one nation exerts 
over another is one of impression. It is created, not by the 
reality, but by the semblance of greatness. But it is quite 
impossible to over-estimate the impression made on foreign 
observers by the Colonial Empire which Mr. GoLpwin SmirH 
is for surrendering. In one of the most striking of recent pro- 
ductions—the notice of Hatiam, the historian, read at the 
beginning of last month to the French Academy of Moral 
Sciences by M. Mianet—there occurs a passage which may 
serve to show what difference the first men of France per- 
ceive between Imperial England and the insular England 


reached a certain amount. So much risk would always be 
‘run for so much money, and the utmost that any hostile 
operations could do would be to add so many cents per 
pound to the insurance of a from the Confederate 
States to England. As for the idea that the belligerent 
cotton-planters of the South would of their own accord keep 
their only export in their own stores, this was crumpled up 
by the sarcasms of our scientific teachers, and Mr. JEFFERSON 
Davis's prohibitions were ridiculed as the merest bombast. 
But now that the result is known, we see how idle it was to 
ignore the hindrances which must delay the opening-up of 
new channels of trade, or to despise the physical and moral 
obstacles to the maintenance of the old traffic. 

Whether the people of the Southern States would persist 
in holding their cotton if there were any chance of smuggling 
_ it to the European market, we have scarcely the means of 


which is all-sufficient for Mr. GoLpwiy Suir. Speaking pronouncing an opinion ; but one of two things is certain. 
of Haitam’s great work on Constitutional History, “11 Either the difference between 4d. and 13d. a pound is insuffi- 
“apprenait au monde,” writes M. Micner, “comment cient to overcome the patriotic scruples of the Confederates, 
“un peuple que l'exiguité de son territoire, la tristesse | or else a blockade which is certainly not the most efficient 
“de son climat, la défaveur de sa position devait laisser | possible, has nevertheless been successful in entirely stopping 
“dans un rang inférieur parmi les peuples, s’était élevé | a traffic which offers unheard-of profits, and on which the 
“si haut par l’excellence de ses institutions... . . avait | richest and most energetic class in the world is dependent 
“suppléé aux disgraces anciennes de la nature par les pré- | for its salvation. The fervent orators who seek to drive this 
“coces fécundités du travail, surmonté la petitesse de son | country from her neutrality forget that their denunciations of 
“sol par la grandeur de sa puissance, dominé les mers par | a paper blockade do not altogether harmonize with their un- 
“ses vaisseaux, répandu ses produits sur Jes continents, et | fortunately too true pictures of the sufferings which it is 
“couvert de ses établissements la terre.” Who can say that | entailing on Lancashire. Certain it is, at any rate, that the 
England, cut down to the limits which Mr. Gotpwin SwutH = law of demand and supply has failed to overcome the ob- 


would assign to her, would not again become, in the view of 
M. Micnet’s countrymen, that second-rate Power which M. 
Micyert considers that nature intended her to be Assuming 
that she displays a commercial and manufacturing activity 
never before equalled, who can promise that she will produce 
a greater effect on her neighbours than Holland produced, 
before the first French Revolution, on the great despotisms 
which surrounded her ? 


THE COTTON DIFFICULTY. 
4 tes doctrinaire people who found all their practical con- 


clusions on the strict laws of politicaleconomy are certain 
to find themselves right in the long run, but it is astonishing 
to see the pertinacity with which they ignore the disturbing 
causes that interfere with the regular working of the laissez- 


faire theory on which they pin their faith, If the question 


of the best mode of securing an adequate supply of cotton 
were less momentous than it is, it would be amusing to trace 
the successive fallacies which have been propounded from 


time to time upon the supposed authority of unquestionable 


| stacles presented by the fleet of the Northern States, or the 
legislation of the South. Laissez faire maxims have, for the 
moment, been fairly beaten by influences which were thought 
by some unworthy of serious consideration. Now, what is 
the moral of this? Certainly not that the deductions of 
science are false. There is now, if possible, even less doubt 
than there was a year ago, that sooner or later Manchester 
will have all the cotton she needs. A commodity which 
can be raised in almost any part of the world, and 
shipped to Liverpool for about half the money which it 
will realize there, is as certain to come in abundance, if 
the present rates continue, as water is to find its level. 
But the question is one of time, While we are wait- 
ing for natural laws to operate, factory hands are starving, 
and factory owners working at a loss, Still, Manchester 
for the most part holds by its narrow doctrine, that it 
is not for manufacturers to do anything more than bid a 
fair price for the material they require. They protest, 
indeed, against the hostile tariff of the Indian Government, 
and they ought to succeed, and no doubt will succeed, in 
B2 
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procuring its repeal. Having done this, they seem prepared 
to wait for others to create the supply which they know will 
eventually respond to their offers. And yet what a petty 
view this is of the position which should be assumed by a 
body possessed of almost incalculable power and resources, in 
the face of a calamity which is not only pressing heavily on 
themselves, but is bringing their workpeople rapidly to des- 
titution! There is no law of science, no maxim of trade, 
which, if properly understood, would forbid the great con- 
sumers of a raw material such as cotton from exerting 
themselves to increase its production. Even they would 
admit that, if the change were certain to pay—as it must do 
if the dearth of American cotton continues—no time should 
be lost in adapting their processes to the use of the only 
substitute for the old supply which the world has as yet to 
offer them in anything like the measure which they need. 
But it is said to be the exception rather than the rule for 
& spinner to alter his machinery so as to fit it for Indian 
cotton. Here, again, we have another example of the fallacies 
into which too rigid a following-out of general laws conducts 
us. Nothing can be more obvious than that factories will 
be fitted to work up inferior cotton when the best samples 
are no longer to be met with; but habit and caution delay 
a change which must soon be regarded as_ inevitable, 
and the evils of the transition period are prolonged—we 
can scarcely say how much—by the refusal of those 
most interested to move out of their beaten track. 

If all manufacturers werd? unanimous on the subject, 
it would be safe enough to hold by the maxim that every 
one understands best how to conduct his own business, 
and it would be quite right to deprecate impertinent 
comments. But the real position of affairs is this. A 
few of the more enterprising mill-owners are accepting 
heartily the new order of things, making the best they 
can of Indian cotton, and using their utmost endeavours 
to stimulate Indian production; while the many cling 
to the old ways, and feel themselves called upon to do no- 
thing out of the ordinary course to shorten the sharp time of 
trial which four or five millions of industrious workmen have 
to face. Whether the energetic few or the cautious majority are 
right is a question which depends much more upon political 
than upon strictly commercial considerations. If the stoppage 
of the American supply is to be permanent, or even if the 
exports from the Southern States are to be seriously dimi- 
nished for any considerable time, those who have thrown 
themselves with all their energy into the new order of 
things will reap their reward. On the other hand, if it is 
a reasonable expectation that the American war will soon 
cease, and that on the instant the cotion production of the 
South will be resumed on its old scale, those manufacturers 
who prefer to wait for the expected millennium of “ New 
Orleans Middlings” may perhaps congratulate themselves 
on their superior sagacity. It is not necessary to be a 
manufacturer to weigh the probabilities of an early ter- 
mination of the American struggle, and the best judge 
in the world of a sample of cotton may form a very 
mistaken estimate of the resources of the North or the 
tenacity of the South. The stimulus of a personal 
interest in the question may go far to quicken the appre- 
hension of the mill-owners, and to entitle them to speak 
with more authority than others. But they are even 
now divided in their views ; and seeing that the course of 
the more enterprising among them is that which promises 
the speediest relief to the distress which is setting in in the 
busy hive of Lancashire, we are not goimg beyond our 
province in urging manufacturers to consider whether the 
more patriotic course which some have taken may not also 
be the more prudent, and whether the general reluctance to 
enter upon new paths may not be attributable as much to 
the force of habit as to superior foresight. After all, these 
are matters which those concerned must decide entirely for 
themselves ; but those who look upon the crisis from a 
national point of view will rejoice if the decision of Man- 
chester should be in favour of more energetic efforts than 
she has yet made to re-establish our staple industry upon a 
foundation somewhat less uncertain than the slave-labour of 
the Confederate States. 


THE LOYAL IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 
A N Irish agitation for an intrinsically legitimate and 
laudable object is one of the rarest of moral pheno- 
mena ; and it is, therefore, peculiarly painful, when such a 
movement challenges our notice, to be compelled to refuse it 


our support. Theoretically, nothing can be more unex- 
ceptionable than the aim of the Loyal Rifle Volunteer Asso- 
ciation, which, as we learn from the Irish papers, has just 
been making a “demonstration” in Dublin. There is cer- 
tainly no & priori reason why loyal Irishmen should not be 
permitted to share with their English and Scottish fellow- 
subjects in the honourable responsibilities of national 
defence. The sister country is unquestionably exposed 
to the same possible perils against which 160,000 citizen 
soldiers are arrayed on this side of the Channel, and 
its inhabitants enjoy a well-merited reputation for mili- 
tary aptitude. There is no doubt that drill and rifle 
practice would come as naturally to the finest peasantry in 
the world as to British clerks and shopkeepers ; and the 
spectacle ofa people’s spontaneous zeal and patriotism would 
be as editying in one section of the United Kingdom as in 
the other. It is impossible to deny that the confessed disineli- 
nation of the Government toorganizea Volunteerarmy in Ire- 
landsuggests inferences which it would be satisfactory to believe 
groundless, and which wise statesmen would not gratuitously 
countenance. Nevertheless, there is no man in his sober senses 
on either side of the Channel who would not be more than 
astonished if he were to learn that the institution which 
has worked so well in England was about to be extended te 
the sister island. Notwithstanding all that is said, and truly 
said, about the diminution of crime, the diffusion of educa- 
tion, the abatement of sectarian animosities, and other signs “ 
of popular progress, it is universally felt’ that what is safe, 
expedient, and useful here, would be highly unsafe and mis- 
chievous there. By the common consent of all sane poli- 
ticians, the establishment of an Irish Volunteer force must 
remain adjourned to a more convenient season. 

As it is always unpleasant to have to give precise reasons 
for an apparently invidious distinction, we ought to feel 
obliged to agitators who take the trouble of furnishing a short 
and simple answer to an inadmissible demand. This good 
service has just been rendered by the noblemen and geutle- 
men whose names jend a certain odour of respectability to 
the Loyal Irish Rifle Volunteer Association, and by the 
ragamuffins who seem to constitute its working strength. 
If any very simple friend of “ justice to Ireland” has ever, in 
the innocence of his heart, wondered why Ireland should not 
have her volunteer corps as well as England, he will find a suffi- 
cient explanation of the fact in the proceedings of a recent 
meeting of that Association. It is described by an ultra-Li- 
beral Dublin journal as having been “densely crowded” and 
“highly animated ;” but the crowd was altogether of the 
wrong sort, and the animation was, to say the least, strongly 
tinctured with sedition. A couple of peers had promised to 
give the sanction of their presence to a movement which 
they ostensibly patronize, but they sent long letters instead, 
full of glowing professions of patriotic zeal. The Earl of 
Liverick, who was to have presided, “most anxiously 
“trusted” that everything would go off well without him ; 
and Lord MassarEENE—described by a friendly pen as 
“one of the ablest and most ardent supporters of the 
“cause”—had most unluckily “received a command to 
“dine with the Lorp-Lizvrenant at the very hour an- 
“nounced for the holding of the meeting.” One would 
be curious to know whether Lord MassaReenr’s after-dinner 
conversation with his Excellency bore any resemblance, in 
tone and subject-matter, to the furiously patriotic epistle 
which expressed his unfultering devotion to the claims of 
Ireland, and his burning resentment at the insult cast upon 
his countrymen by the base jealousy of a Saxon Govern- 
ment. The truth will probably never be known, but we 
greatly fear that his Lordship entirely forgot to denounce the 
malignity and falsehood of the revilers of his native land in 
a quarter where his invectives would at any rate have gone 
straight to their mark. In the absence of the noble patrons 
whose influence might possibly have secured some respect 
for the decencies of political discussion, the meeting began, 
continued, and ended in hopeless confusion. The assembly 
appears to have largely consisted of youths of the class 
who crowd the galleriesofa suburban theatre on boxing-night, 
and there seems no reason to question the appropriateness of 
the chairman’s reproof when he told the congregated patriots 
that they “had come there like screeching devils, instead of 
“ Trishmen looking for their constitutional rights.” One or 
two of the speakers succeeded in commanding a momentary 
hearing by the frank expression of treasonable sentiments, 
which were received with obstreperous applause ; but, for the 
most part, articulate speech found no listeners. It is pro- 
bable, judging from the vehement cheering which re- 
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warded the mover of the principal resolution of the 
evening, when he said that “they came there that night 
“to do what they did in ’82,” that the auditory might 
have been induced to behave decently if the speeches 
had been uniformly and consistently seditious ; and we can 
quite believe that if The O’DonoGHuE (whose absence was 
loudly deplored) had occupied the chair, the meeting would 
have been tolerably harmonious. The promoters of the de- 
monstration, however, were evidently solicitous to keep it 
within the limits of legal and constitutional agitation, and 
consequently there was no managing their disappuinted and 
exasperated fellow-patriots. A scene of almost unbroken 
disorder ended in something very like a riot. The chairman 
“ hurriedly vacated” his seat when the row was at its highest 
—a “ general rush” ensued—the police were sent for—and 
all was over. 

It is to be regretted that there should be any part of the 
British dominions in which it would clearly be inexpedient 
to place arms in the hands of all such of Her Masesty’s 
subjects as are willing to submit to military discipline. It 
is only too plain, however, that Ireland has much both to 
learn and to unlearn before the experiment which has 
answered so admirably well in this country can be advan- 
tageously tried on the other side of the Channel. Under 
present circumstances, the attempt to raise an Irish Volun- 
teer army could only be rendered safe by a process of selec- 
tion and rejection which would produce an_ infinity 
of bad feeling, and which would perpetuate rather than 
remove those sectarian and party divisions which all 
good men are anxious to efface. The least part of the diffi- 
culty would be the necessity of excluding those—probably a 
very limited class—with whom volunteering simply means 
armed sedition. Religious and party discord is far more to 
be dreaded than actual disloyalty to the Crown. There are, 
it may be feared, few parts of Ireland where it would be 
judicious to enrol Protestants and Catholics indiscriminately 
in the same corps, and yet it is clearly quite out of the ques- 
tion to give official recognition to sectarian antipathies by 
making creed the basis of a military organization. Belfast 
is a respectable, flourishing, and loyal town, but it would 
be almost as undesirable to extend the familiarity of its in- 
habitants with the use of deadly weapons as to teach Tip- 
perary boys to make centres at a thousand yards. Every 
right-minded man must hope to see the day when it will be 
possible for the State to accept the military services of all 
Srishmen who are able and willing to shoulder a musket, but 
that day is certainly not yet come. It takes more 
than a single generation of peaceful industry and just 
government for a people to forget the traditions of 
centuries of strife, and to shake off the influence of 
agitators who have systematically debauched and demoralized 
the national mind. When Ireland shall have managed to 
exist for a few years without No-Popery riots, without 
agrarian murders, and without treasonable demonstrations, it 
will be time to consider the expediency of giving a military 
organization to volunteer loyalty and zeal. In the mean- 
while, Liberal Irish peers might usefully cultivate a higher 
form of patriotism than that which consists in lending a 
sham support to abortive “ movements” which they are too 
indolent to control within decent limits or to direct to any 
rational result. 


SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE. 


i ie great Windham case, which branched out into so 
many irrelevant lines of inquiry, and suggested so many 
difficult problems of social life, must have drawn the attention of 
a considerable section of the public to one of the most curious 
subjects that can be discussed—viz., the real value of special 
knowledge. Great mad doctors came forward on one side, and 
deposed that Mr. Windham was as mad as a March hare; and 
great mad doctors came forward on the other side, and deposed 
that he was merely a headstrong boy whose education had been 
neglected. The general public set down both halves of this conflict- 
ing testimony as equally worthless ; and persons who had never 
bestowed an hour’s thought on the symptoms of insanity ar- 
rived at the rapid conclusion that they were not only as good 
judges of madness as mad doctors are, but were much better 
Judges, and that their superiority might be measured by the 
degree of completeness to which their want of all knowledge 
and thought on the subject had been carried. Calmer observers 
were obliged to confess that mad doctors could not be trusted 
to decide on a particular case of alleged madness, although 
they were alive to the seeming absurdity of saying that the less 
a man knew about a point the better he could judge of it. And 
yet, if we examine popular language, we find the same deprecia- 


tory estimate of special knowledge with regard to a thousand 
other subjects besides questions of bodily or mental health. It 
is not only that in courts of justice the evidence of skilled wit- 
nesses, as they are termed, is habitually slighted, but in many 
non-legal questions people who have thought and read on 
the subject are currently held to have no advantage over 
the ignorant. For example, in theology there are many circles 
where biblical points of great difficulty are confidently discussed 
with great solemnity, and on set occasions; and yet no one of 
the disputants has any knowledge of the languages in which the 
sacred books were written, or of the writings of great men upon 
the points at issue, or of the light which church history throws 
on most questions that can interest a theologian. In art, again, 
people do not hesitate to say that they differ from the opinion of 
eminent living painters, take no pleasure in their works, and 
think them wholly on a wrong tack ; and yet these judges would 
feel no hesitation or shame in owning that they were ignorant of 
the first principles of perspective, had never troubled them- 
selves about the harmony of colours, and had never looked 
at the same portion of a landscape for ten consecutive minutes. 
In politics, and especially in disquisitions on foreign politics, 
special knowledge of the country touched on is not allowed to 
overpower our general judgments as to its position and conduet. 
Mr. Roebuck probably krows more facts about Austria than 
nine-tenths of the ople who favour the Hungarians ; and man 
of the advocates of F rench Imperialism know the French 

much more intimately than those who criticize adverse e 
career of Louis Napoleon. And yet in many things we defer to 
special knowledge at once. We trust an experienced fisherman 
as to the proper fly to use ; we bow to the censure of a first-rate 
whist player; we let a really good scholar interpret for us a diffi- 
cult passage in a Greek play. There must be some reason why, 
in some cases, special knowledge is at once received as having at 
least a primd facie weight, while in others it receives hardly any 
consideration at all from the mass of mankind. 

A large portion of the contempt showered down on 
hasuletays is merely the overflowing of the insolent vanity of 
ignorance. Knowledge is despised because the ignorant do not 
even know what knowledge means. Popular theology dispenses 
with special knowledge as a key to difficulties, because it does 
not see the difficulties at all. A sufficient number of assump- 
tions has been gradually stored up to cover over all flaws in 
argument. An Englishman is content to pass a judgment about 
Italy or Austria which it is easy and pleasant to form, simply 
because it has given no trouble. It is the habit of yong 
such judgments that at once astonishes and repels the 
Continentals. They are at a loss to understand how an 
Englishman who does not know whether the Assembly at Pesth 
was composed of Magyars or Slaves, who has never heard 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, and who does not know the name of 
any other Hungarian but Kossuth, can be as sure of the right- 
fulness of the claims of the Hungarians as he is of the accuracy 
of the first proposition of Euclid. In art, again, the popular 
judgment is often entirely based on the fact that those who 
pronounce it have never had their artistic capabilities edu- 
cated. They like one thing, and a good musician likes 
another, for the same reason that a landlubber likes a 
calm, and a blue-jacket likes a nice breeze. They have not 
learnt to stand good music. People are also greatly emer 
in their contempt of special knowledge by the ease and satisfac- 
tion with which they revive exploded errors. A metaphysician, 
for example, starts a proposition; the general reader thinke. 
over it, sees an objection to it, and laughs at it. The objection 
is so obvious that he has a great triumph in thinking that he hits 
on it at once, while the learned man failed to see it during his 
years of toil. The metaphysician could probably inform him 
that this new objection was one of his own earliest and crudest 
thoughts on the subject, but that he long since abandoned it on 
seeing its fallacy exposed in a treatise written two thousand years 
ago by a Greek. 


There is, however, something besides the vanity of ignorance 
at the bottom of the distrust of special knowledge. In the first 
place, for the particular purposes of an individual, or of a set of 
persons, special knowledge may have no great value. The 
special knowledge of a theologian is, in one sense, unimportant to 
every one. The vital power of religion is a thing independent of 
questions of scholarship or history, and a reader can form his 
heart and mould his life by dwelling on the contents of sacred 
books which he could not interpret so as to satisfy scholars. 
People who know nothing about theology may perhaps edify 
one another by expounding points as to which they 
have not even the materials for forming a superficial judg- 
ment. In art, people have a right to say that they do not 
like a picture which represents colours they have never 
witnessed or noticed, and that they cannot relish a piece of 
music which their ear cannot embrace. The object of art is to 
satisfy artistic longings, and, so far as they are concerned, it is 
quite true that the creations they object to do not satisfy their 
little feeble artistic feelings. A depreciation of special know- 
ledge in such instances conveys nothing to an intelligent hearer 
but a comfortable euphemism expressing the speaker's defective 
education. Nor is it at all gape that the feeling embodied 
in the verdict of persons without special knowledge, 
and referring tacitly to their own peculiar case, should 
a poor or base one. In , as we have said, every one 
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lias a right to exalt the essentials of religion over the deco- 
rations of scholastie knowledge ; and so in politics there are many 
purposes for which the very imperfect and hasty judgments of 
the uninstructed Englishman on Continental affairs have a real 
value. A Sheffield artisan who suspects that Punch is right, 
and that the Emperor of Austria has taught Mr. Roebuck how 
to bark, may know very little of the merits of the dispute be- 
tween the Diet of Pesth and the Court of Vienna, but he has 
clear.and solid views on the general proposition that a consti- 
tutional monarch is bound by the Constitution. This, after 
all, is the important point to him personally. To this he sticks, 
and in this he is quite right. So, too, there is great warrant for 
the opinion entertained by most Englishmen that the merits of 
Imperialism cannot be discussed simply with reference to the 
state of a particular nation at a particular time, that there are 

t permanent political truths which Imperialism attacks, 
and that no deference to a superior acquaintance with modern 
France must be allowed to impair the vigour of personal belief 
with which an Englishman is p: at any time to defend 
these truths with all his might. 


ecial knowledge may also be viewed, not only with reference 
to the personal circumstances and feelings of individuals, but 
with regard to some larger issue of which it only can solve a 
fraction. A skilled witness, for example, on a trial for murder, 
deposes that arsenic sufficient to cause death has been discovered 
in the body, and that all the symptoms attending death were 
such symptoms as arsenic would have rene This obviously 
is only one link in the proof that the man who stands in the 
dock is the murderer. In the Windham case, it is possible that 
the physicians might have established that there was madness in 
some sense, but that room should have been left open to 
doubt whether this was the sense in which the law pronounced 
a man mad whose property it placed out of his control, 
and whether society would most gain or lose by having suf- 
ferers under sucha form of madness placed under any restriction. 
In ‘theology, after we have arrived at all that a scholarly 
knowledge of Greek can tell us of the New Testament, we 
may proceed to inquire what relation a knowledge of the 
ntax and vocabulary of the writers bears to a full apprecia- 
tion of their meaning. We may often hold to the main point 
at issue, and decide by the light it affords, although men of 
special knowledge convince us that our general bias has led 
us wrong on matters of detail with which they are familiar. 
We may, for example, cling to the conviction that the Pope 
ought not to be allowed to inflict the miseries of ecclesiastical 
government on any body of people against its will, although 
our special knowledge of the machinery of the Roman Church 
may reat enough to make us distrust the popular opinion 
that +, ed is likely to gain by dropping his temporal power. 
It is because in practical life the issue which special 
knowledge can decide is so often bound up with issues it 
cannot decide, that a distrust of it, if it is supposed to be 
decisive of the sum of all the issues, rests on a valid founda- 
tion. In such matters as whist playing or fly-fishing, there 
are no further issues except that within the province of the 
man of special knowledge. But in matters where intelligent 
experience is not so sure a guide, and where the issue is really 
a complex one, special knowledge can only decide a part of 
the whole, and this may often be a much less important part 
than men of special knowledge are inclined to think. 


But in its own territory special knowledge is supreme. 
That arsenic administered by the prisoner caused the death 
of the deceased is a very wide issue, embracing many subor- 
dinate issues; and the sum of issues can be judged as well by 
a juryman as a chemist. But the subordinate issue, whether 
arsenic in a certain quantity was found in the body, is one that 
a chemist alone is competent to decide. 1t may have 
only a slight bearing on the general question of the relations of 
Austria to Hungary to know what was the nature of the cen- 
tralizing policy of the Schwarzenberg-Bach Ministry. But so far 
as it has any bearing at all, the man who knows the subject sees 
this bearing, and the man who does not know the subject does 
not see this bearing. It often, however, happens that special 
knowledge consists not only in knowing facts, but in connecting 
them with a particular theory, or making them serve a general 
induction. The science may not be sufficiently advanced to offer 
any high degree of certainty as to the truth of this theory or 
general induction. The facts, for example, recognised by the 
medical profession generally are by one set of persons connected 
with the theory of allopathy, and by another set with the theory 
of homeopathy. The particular issue, therefore, as to the 
treatment to be adopted in a particular case, will receive a diffe- 
rent solution according as one or the other set is addressed. 
One set of doctors said that the symptoms observed in Mr. 
Windham’s case were consistent with their theory of the evidence 
of insanity, while the other set said that these symptoms were 
not consistent with their theory on the same subject; and so the 
two sets contradicted each other. This only shows that the 
special knowledge in such cases is imperfect; but so far as it 
exists at all, itis final for all its own special purposes. People 
ordinarily believe that doctors, whichever ‘‘pathy” they may adopt, 
know more of diseases than non-professional persons z No 
one carries his distrust of the special knowledge of doctorsso far 
as to grudge them a guinea if he himself feels really ill. If there 
is no special kno at all as to madness—if there are no pro- 


positions with regard to insanity and the evidence establishing it 
which experience and induction teach professional men—of course 
it can beof no use to call mad doctors in any case of alleged lunacy, 
But so far as special knowledge exists, and so far as it has a 
bearing on the case, those who have it must be better judges 
than Bee who have not got it. 


JOHN WESLEY’S LOVE PASSAGE. 


A CURIOUS pamphlet has lately been reprinted from an 
edition published by a Mr. Hook, in 1848, of a transcript of 
a MS. in the British Museum, under the title—* Narrative of a 
Remarkable Transaction in the Early Life of John Wesley.” 
We are indebted to Mr. Russell Smith for the new edition, which 
is enriched and illustrated by a review of the work by the late 
Rev. Joseph Hunter. This review perfectly vindicates the 
authenticity of the MS. which is in the British useum—* Add. 

SS. 7119 "—and details its history. It consists of two parts— 
one a narrative in prose, which is a copy, and avowedly written 
LS amanuensis, and another a narrative in verse, in John 

esley’s own handwriting. The two narratives relate to the 
same transaction. About the transaction itself there can be no 
dispute. There is not one of Wesley's biographers who does not 
speak, with more or less distinctness, of Wesley's intention to 
marry one Grace Murray, and of the fact that the marriage was 
agg by Charles Wesley. No suspicions are entertained 

y Mr. Hunter of the genuineness of this document; nor, 
on its first publication, was any dispute raised on this 
point. The evidence on this head is complete and unass 
sailable. Differing in this respect from Collet’s forgery of 
certain love-letters purporting to be written by John Wesley 
in his youth, this ‘ Narrative” is undoubtedly a genuine frag- 
ment of biography, of which the principal person concerned 
—the celebrated John Wesley himself—says, ** Hardly has such 
a case been from the beginning of the world.” A lost chapter in 
any hagiology has its interest. When a dropped stitch is taken up 
in the personal biography of one who, for good or for evil, has 
influenced the religious life of millions, it is, as a mere contri- 
bution to the curiosities of literature, valuable; but in a psycho- 
logical point of view the study of this strange and bewildering 
love-story, with all its labyrinth of romance and religion, the 
hero and heroine of which were John Wesley and his servant- 
maid, has another and superior value. No doubt the first aspect 
of the thing is its utter grotesqueness. Ne sit ancille tibi 
amor pudori might be a safe counsel to a libertine patrician, but 
the leading cases of Briseis and Tecmessa one would hardly 
expect to find ruling the most influential yreacher and the 
greatest ecclesiastical innovator of the eighteenth century. 

Yet this is the substance of the present narrative. In the year 
1748, John Wesley being of the mature age of forty-five, a confer- 
enceof the Methodist Society was held in London, inwhich “ aftera 
free and friendly debate,” the remarkable conclusion was arrived 
at—probably with a view as well to certain sweet smarts raging in 
Wesley's own bosom as to a charitable desire that the world should 
not absolutely come to an end—‘* that a believer might marry with- 
out suffering loss in his soul.” Two or three months afterwards 
we find John Wesley—or rather John Wesley finds himself— 
sick in bed at Neweastle, “attended continually by Grace 
Murray,” a widow of thirty-three, who in a very odd way 
seems to have been his companion in travel, a fellow- 
labourer in attending to the societies, and at the same time his 
private servant. Wesley, after ‘observing her temper, sense, 
and behaviour,” “ sliding into it I know not how,” told her, “ If 
ever I marry, I think you will be the person.” Grace Murray 
snaps at the offer, and from that time, as the prose narrative has 
it, “I conversed with her as my own.” In the poetical form 


Wesley puts it— 
* * * * 
My soul a kindred spirit found; 


By Heaven entrusted to my care 
The daughter of my faith and prayer. 
* * * * 


From heaven the grateful ardour came, 
Pure from the dross of low desire ; 
Well pleased I marked the guiltless frame [fame ?] 
Nor dared to damp the sacred fire ; 
Heaven’s choicest gift on man bestowed, 
Strengthening our hearts and hands in God. 
* * * * 


From that glad hour, with growing love, 
Heaven’s latest, dearest gift I viewed ; 


While pleased each t to pi 
We urged our way with strengt! 
* * * 


Oft, (though as yet the nuptial tie 
Was not) clasping her hand in mine, 
“What force,” she said, “ beneath the sky, 
Can now our well-knit souls disjoin ?” 


But the course of such true and Arcadian love, even in the 
apostle of a revived gospel, did not run smooth. We must con- 
dense as we can this strange story. 

Wesley’s declaration of love occurs on August 4, 1748. The 
two turtles travel ate through Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
and in September lady is left in Cheshire with one John 
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Bennet, an itinerant preacher. Already the fair and spiritual 
widow had. gone through a courtship from one Brydon, also a 
Methodist preacher. As soon as Wesley was off the scene, 
Grace Murray and Bennet commence love-making, or - 
haps renew an old and dormant flirtation; the fady 
accepts Bennet at once, formally promises to become his 
wife, and writes a wonderful letter to Wesley, asking his con- 
sent and blessing, ‘“‘believing it to be the will of God.” A 
regular complication occurs. The gay and spiritual widow re- 
tains the two strings to her bow, and is alternately on and off with 
Wesley and Bennet; and, after much dissimulation on every side, 
upon Wesley urging the doctrine of precontract in his own 
favour, she is on with the old love though not quite off with 
the new. Bennet is dismissed, and in 1749, when Wesley goes 
on a missionary tour in Ireland, Grace Murray, now affianced to 
him at Dublin by a contract de presenti, accompanies him in the 
triple character of domestic servant, friend, and co-apostle. For 
several months, in a position which, in anybody but an apostle, 
might have had its dangers, Wesley leads about a sister who is 
not a wife. The episode with Bennet was believed to be over, 
and in September this unmarried couple of fellow-travellers return 
to Bristol. Here the fair Grace “hears some idle tales con- 
cerning me [J. W.] and Molly Francis,” and in a sydden fury 
of jealousy recalls Bennet by a secret and loving letter. Bennet, 
surprised and pleased, promises to meet her when she came to the 
North, where, still in company with Wesley, she soon arrives. 
Here the three met at Epworth, in Lancashire. “ A curious scene 
now comes on.” Wesley retaliates, accepts the widow’s decision, 
and not only gives her up, but thinks it right that they, i.e. 
Grace and Bennet, should marry without delay. The lady, 
however, is a match for this move. She takes to her bed, and 
sending for poor perplexed J. W., assures him from this 
vantage ground “that she loves him a thousand times better than 
she ever loved Bennet; but she is afraid, if she does not marry 
Bennet, he will run mad,” and therefore resolves to marry 
Bennet, while professing her unalterable love for Wesley. After 
a day or two of this curious game, Wesley brings the 
matter to an issue, and leaves the lovely Abigail with this 
final declaration on her part—‘*I am determined to live 
and die with you.” ‘The two turtles, again reconciled, and 
Bennet once more dismissed, set out to Berwick, visiting 
the Societies, on very amicable, and of course apostolic, terms ; 
“yet,” says Wesley, “Icould not consent to her repeated 
request to marry me immediately.” In this game of croas- 
purposes, it seems that, as soon as either party is inclined for 
instant matrimony, Barkis is not willing. Whether it was 
that Wesley was resolved to pay the lady in her own coin, 
or whether he began seriously to foresee the consequences 
to his own position and usefulness of marrying a domestic 
servant, he again hung back. He must satisfy Bennet. 
He must procure his brother Charles Wesley's consent. 
He must send an account of the proposed marriage to all 
the Societies. In other words, he wanted to prevent the match 
with Bennet, and yet not to commit himself irrevocably. 
He wished to keep the woman bound by her promise, and 
himself free not to fulfilhis own engagement. Something of the 
same sort of irresolution—if we are not to call it treachery or 
duplicity—has been assigned by one of Wesley’s biographers, 
Dr. Whitehead, as the cause of the failure of an ea:lier affuire 
de ceur of the author of Methodism—his Georgian love suit with 
Miss Sophy Causton; but. in this case the timid or vacillating 
lover fonnd out to his cost, in the furens quid femina possit, 
what mizht come of trifling with the feelings of a Ingh- 
spirited und vindictive woman. However, under these cir- 
cumstances, Wesley and Grace Murray find themselves at 
Berwiek, in September, 1749. From Berwick they travel 
together to Newcastle, where they “converse together till 
late at night,” and “she gave me all assurances of the most 
intense affection.” The natural consequences follow. The re- 
union of the lovers revives the old flame; mutual pledges are 
revived ; the solemn promise to take each other is repeated with 
new formalities, and the old contract at Dublin is renewed in the 
presence of witnesses, under date September 21 ; and on that day, 
when Wesley goes to Whitehaven, “ she stood looking after me 
till I was up the hill.” 

At this moment, Charles Wesley comes on the stage, in conse- 
quence of a letter from John, informing him of the whole affair, 
and enclosing the copy of a letter of streng remonstrance which 
he had written to Bennet on the 7th of September, and in which 
hs asserts his intention to marry the fair Grace. Charles 1s of 
course stupefied at the news. He flies down from Bristol to Leeds, 
finds “all the town in an uproar, and the Societies ready to fly in 
pieces.” At length the brothers meet. Charles urges John 
against the degrading match, and insists on the precontract be- 
tween Grace and Bennet. It does not exactly appear what the 
immediate result of the fraternal counsel was. Great was the 
casuiatry displayed on the knotty point of the two contracts 
entered into by the lady. Charles Wesley sets out for Neweastle 
to see Grace Murray. John Wesley is alone und in a sea of per- 
plexities. He fasts, he prays, he asks light and direction; his 
mind sways backwards and forwards; but he writes a letter to 
Grace, which letter does not appear. Whitefield next comes on 
the scene, but does not mend matters. Wesley felt that he 
was playing a double part. At length, on Monday, the sth of 
October, Charles Wesley, who had not been idle in the mean- 


time, returns to the town of Whitehaven, and announces that 
Bennet and Grace had been married on the previous Tuesday. 
We left Ariadne in Naxos, that is at Newcastle, looking after 
Bacchus — we mean John Wesley —riding up Hineley Hill. 
She had quite dismissed all thoughts of Bennet. Her heart 
was with her affianced lover at Whitehaven anxiously waiting his 
return. But John Wesley has dreams, and sad presages, 
instead of presenting himself, sends, as we have seen, only the 
mysterious letter. And as soon as this letter from White- 
haven arrives, so does Charles Wesley, who takes the matter and 
the lady in hand—and a high hand too. Sending for Bennet to 
Newcastle, the beginning of the end is not far distant. Charles 
Wesley lays the whole blame upon Jobn, “as having used his 
whole art and authority to seduce another man’s wife,” i.e., John 
Bennet’s affianced wife. The rest of it we prefer to tell in John 
Wesley’s own words :— 


This was the scope of all his [Charles’s] discourse with Grace Murray at 
Newcastle. The effect of what he and J. B. said (for they spoke just alike) was, 
that all in the house (unless one or two that were instant in prayer) were set on 
fire, filled with anger and confusion, and driven to their wit’s end. 8, Proctor 
would leave the house immediately; John Whitford would preach with Mr. 
W. no more; Mat. Errington dreamed the house itself was all in flames. 
(and most certainly it was); another dreamer went a step further, and saw 
Mr. W. in hell fire; Jane Keath was peremptory, “John W. isa child ef 
the devil,” coming pretty near J. B. himself, whose repeated words were, “ If 
John W. is not damned, there is no God.” 

When J. B. was so clearly convinced “ the fault lay all in me,” G. M. and 
he were brought together. She fell at his feet, acknowledged she had used 
him ill, and begged he would forgive her. To satisfy her entirely as to any 
scruple which might remain with regard to me, one was brought in to assure | 
her, “ I had given her up, and would have nothing more to say to her; only 
I had ordered him to procure some place among the country Societies, where 
she might live privately.” Upon this, one cried out, * Good God! what will 
the world say? He is tired of her, and so thrusts his Wh— into a corner. 
Sister M., will you consent to this?’ She answered, “ No; I will die first.” 
& seeing no other way, she frankly declared, “I wilt have J. B., if he will. 

ve me.” 

On Tuesday morning, Oct. 3rd, they were married. all then rode on 
contentedly to Leeds, to give me the meeting there, as well that I might 
have the pleasure of seeing the bride, as that I might acknowledge my sin 
(those were my brother’s expressions) before J. B. and them all. 

But this I was not altogether ready to do; neither did I she 
desired my company any more; till on Friday, Oct. 6th, I was informed, 
“ Both J. B. and his wife desired to see me.” I went; but oh! what an in- 
terview! it was not soon chat words could find their way. We sat weeping 
at each other, till I asked her, “ What did you say to my brother, to make 
him accost me thus?” Ske fe!l at my feet and said, “she never had spoken 
nor could speak against me,” uttering many other words to the same effeet, 
in the midst of numberless sighs and tears. Before she rose, he fell on his 
knees too, and asked my for what he had spoken of me. Between 
them both I knew not what to say or do. I can forgive, but who can redress 
the wrong? 

After dinner I talked with her alone. She averred with the utmost emo- 
tion, being also dissolved in tears, that she never laid the blame upon me, 
whom she knew to be entirely innocent ; thatshe would rather die than speak 
against one to whom she had so deep obligations; that at the time I first 
spoke to her at Newcastle she loved me above all persons living ; that after 
her engagement with J. B. her heart was divided till she went to Ireland ; 
and then it was wholly with me, and from that time till J. B. met us at 
Epworth; that after his speaking she was divided again, till I talked with her 
upon the road, from which hour she loved me more and more, till we parted 
at Hineley Hill; that, when my brother took her thence she thought he was 
carrying her to me; that, when she knew more of his design, she told him, 
“| will do nothing till I haye seen Mr. W.,” but that, when it was told her 
at Newcastle, among a thousand other things, ‘‘ Mr. W. will have nothing to 
say to you,” then she said, “ Well, I will have Mr. B. gf he will have me.” 
If - things are so, hardly has such a case been from the beginning of the 
world! 


Mr. Hunter is very indignant with Wesley. Perhaps there 
was as much of the traitor as of the betrayed in the matter; but 
the case is by no means similar to Swift’s treatment of poor 
Vanessa. Grace and John were tolerably well matched, and 
each probably played a deep and double game. We can hardly, 
with Mr. Hunter, eail ‘* Wesley's treatment of her abominable ;” 
nor are we prepared to indorse the terms “ wretch” and “ odious” 
which he applies to the modern apostle. There is more truth: 
in the sober verdict which he elsewhere pronounces, that 
Bennet was a scapegoat, and that “ Grace’s conduct and W 8 
conduct are less easily justified or excused.” 


It would be difficult, in a love-chase of this sort, to say 
whether the event showed on which side the entire blame ly 
and we may reasonably doubt whether in such matters the 
awards of Nemesis are always just. But Grace Bennet died in the 
eighty-ninth year of her age, in something like the odour of 
sanctity ; and John Wesley, shortly after the {iting of, or by, 
Grace Murray, married a rich widow, Mrs. Vizelle, of whom 
Southey says, “that she deserves to be classed in a triad 
with Xantippe and the wife of Job, as one of the three 
had wives.” After all that we have said, it is perhaps su 
fluous to say that the Nerrative is well worth reading. 
allusions in Methodist history to this wonderful piece of auto- 
biography are few and scanty. Mr. Hunter accuses the editor 
of Charles Wesley’s Journa/, published in 1849, of disingenuous- 
ness in suppressing that portion of it which covers the period 
when he was dissuadirg John Wesley from the untoward match 
with Grace Murray. The fact itself, however—tliat Wesley did 
“make an offer of marriage” to the “ lady,” who “was prevailed 
upon by Charles Wesley to marry John Bennet”—even this au- 
thority admits; and Southey, vol. ii. p. 297, seems to have been 
aware of the case, though not of its cireumstances. Mr. Watson, 
another biographer of Jolin Wesley, passes over this curious 
incident with @ very timid and anxioys'step, and only just hints 
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at Charles Wesley’s “hasty interposition to prevent his brother's 
marriage with Mrs. Grace Murray, a very pious and respectable 
woman, who was not in an elevated rank of life.” This writer, 
however, was ignorant, we may charitably suppose, of the facts of 
the case, when he adds that “ probably neither Charles, nor she, 
was aware of the strength of his attachment.” What John 
thought of his brother's interference is clear from an unpublished 
letter quoted by Mr. Watson, in which he bitterly says, ‘ The 
sons of Zeruiah were too strong for me. The whole world fought 
inst me; but, above all, my own familiar friend.” Miss 
esley was even more at sea if, as Mr. Watson asserts, “she 
laid the fault on the lady’s want of explicitness.” 

The moral of the whole matter seems to be this very simple 
one—thai great preachers and apostles would be wise were they 
not to commit themselves to any theory, or to make promises 
on the subject of matrimony, and especially not write books on 
the sinfulaess of marriage, lest their own case should turn up 
against them. What hampered poor John Wesley throughout the 
transaction” which we have reviewed, was the unfortunate trea- 
tise which he had in his cold youth published in favour of clerical 
celibacy. Next, the narrative suggests that when middle-aged 
clergymen choose to establish a flirtation with their housekeepers 
or housemaids, it is better not to keep a diary of the daily progress, 
or reverses, of the suit. Somehow or other, one’s diary often 
turns up against one. Religious reformers have had bad luck 
this way. This fragment of Wesley’s Confessions, which are not 
=~ equal to St. Augustine’s, is nothing to Swedenborg’s 

iary, which was printed at Stockholm in 1859, and certain 
fragments of which Cove ot into print in England. Diaries have 
a wonderful vivacity. They may lie buried, like Wesley’s or 
Swedenborg’s, for a hundred years or more, and yet revive for 
the amusement or scandal of another generation. Last of all, if 
love-sick apostles will chronicle their love passages, let them leave 
the elegiac form of their sad and sweet experiences to Cupid's pro- 
fessional bards—the Tibulluses and Ovids. the Wallers or the 
Moores. Religious erotics are something worse than an offence 
against taste. If the verses with which Wesley bewails his hard 
lot were not an evidence of drivelling imbecility which must have 
been a brief insanity, we should have a worse charge to bring 
against the stanzas in which he bewails the tragic collapse of his 
love with Grace Murray :— 

Such was the friend, than life more dear, 
Whom in one luckless baleful hour, 
(For ever mentioned with a tear) 
The tempest’s unresisted power 
(Oh! the unutterable smart!) 
Tore from my inly bleeding heart. 
Unsearchable judgments are, 
Oh Lord, &e. &e. de. 
* * * * 
Oh! why didst Thou the blessing send ? 
Or why thus snatch away my friend ? 


We notice several inaccuracies in the reprint. At page 58, 
«*Grace and I were brought together,” should be “Grace and 
he,” viz. Bennet (cf. p. 41). Again, at p. 62, “disingenious,” is 
of course “ disingenuous ;” and in the preliminary remarks “ one 
Mrs. P—” should be “ Mr. P—,” viz. Perronet, who was con- 
sulted by John Wesley before his marriage with Mrs. Vizelle, 
in 1751. 


SCENES. 


ONSIDERING how popular fiction is, and that it mainly 
depends for its charm on scenes —that is, on humanity 
being exhibited in its more striking combinations, where the 
whole nature is stirred by emotion of some kind—it is strange 
what a universal horror there is of a scene in real, actual life. 


‘The very idea of being exposed to one puts us under the appre- 


hension of being made painfully ridiculous —of being taken 

sion of, and losing the guardianship of ourselves. Every 
one shares the dread. Amongst people who represent society, 
the recoil is unanimous. Of course, the alarm is greatest 
where something harrowing and distressing 4s apprehended, 
anf this needs little accounting for; but mere pleasurable 
excitement, if it threatens their serenity, is a thing that well- 
to-do, comfortable people always eschew if they can. Now we 
suspect that men generally assume this reluctance to having 
their feelings meddled with to arise from the fact that some- 
thing very startling—some effect of roused emotion which should 
shake them to their centres—would be the consequence of break- 
ing through their crust of reserve. They take for granted they 
must be cold and self-restrained outwardly, because they have 
such a great deal of feeling at bottom, though kept religiously 
out of sight. There are people, for instance, who never will 
say good bye, or encounter a parting, because they cannot stand it. 
Now we do not want scenes to come into fashion, and should be 
sorry to see the world turn maudlin and sentimental ; but still 
there is a view of this horror of scenes, and this extreme 
solicitude to avoid them, which seems to us more in 
accordance with probability than the one thus readily 
acquiesced in. Men imagine they are afraid of any expres- 
sion of feeling because they might risk exposing themselves by 
some unmanly excess of vehement emotion; but have they not 
also other grounds for evading the trial? We greatly suspect that, 
under this superficial belief that we should be too deeply moved 


in certain situations—perhaps torn and convulsed by tragic or 
pathetic passion—there is a lurking, unacknowledged misgiving 
that possibly we should not be moved enough for our credit, or 
even for our self-esteem; for to discover that the crust is im- 
penetrable—in fact no crust at all, but just nether-millstcne inside 
and out—would be by no means gratifying to our self-love. 
Yet people whose feelings are never reached, who carefully keep 
themselves out of the way of having them tried, are much more 
likely to have too little feeling than too much. And how many 
injustices and cruelties are committed, how many abuses go on, 
because of this dread of breaking the tranquil surface of things! 
And why this dread? Because there is a vague notion that 
people cannot bear—that they would sink under or be perma- 
nently injured by—things which they could bear perfectly well, 
and which would not injure them at all. We are convinced that too 
much feeling, as a disinterested benevolent affection, is one of the 
very rarest excesses to be found in human nature. The purest 
feeling submits to the inevitable; and, when tinged with selfish- 
ness and obstinacy, it yields and calms itself, with whatever ill- 
grace, so soon as nothing is to be gained by holding out. 

The majority of men, from the habit of indulging a selfish 
fear of pain and annoyance, have not feeling enough—they would 
be ashamed of themselves if they knew how little. We are jus- 
tified in saying this of any one who, when nature and the occa- 
sion demand some expression, makes no sign—who is cold and 
forbidding when he ought to be warm and sympathizing. We 
cannot believe in any feeling that never shows itself, or only on 
extreme occasions which disorganize the mind and will, though 
there is a romantic notion the reverse of this, connecting a stern 
impassive manner, under all ordinary trials, with hidden fires and 
a world of unexpressed passion if it could but be reached. It may 
be that peculiar circumstances will rouse the smouldering flame 
into a brief conflagration; we may see a struggle of half temper, 
half feeling, in these harder natures ; but what good does it do, 
and why do we prize it because it is hard to reach? It is not fair 
to value pity or tenderness in proportion as they are unwillingly 
given, and yet how often itis so! ‘‘ You have no heart there, 
my dear Fontenelle,” said a witty Frenchwoman, laying her 
hand on the waistcoat of her friend, “it is another brain ;” but 
if Fontenelle could have been betrayed under extreme pressure 
to exhibit some symptoms of humanity, there are many who 
would deem the emotion, when it came, all the choicer and more 
precious for its rarity ; and so, probably, would the man him- 
self, taking good care at the same time that the thing should 
never happen again. 

But even where there is the average of heart and kindli- 
ness, how little cause there is for alarm on this head! How soon 
people get over things! Which of our acquaintances have we 
any reason to suppose has permanently suffered by his feelings ? 
How rarely have we seen our friends deeply moved! And if we 
have on some trying occasion, what harm has it done them to 
sound for awhile the hidden depths of their nature, and how 
long did the pressure last? ‘We do not wish it otherwise. We 
are not complaining that passionate feeling is not lasting—there 
would be no peace, no living if it were; but we argue from it 
that the alarm about scenes is not really chargeable to any 
excess of sentiment in most of us. We are all made of pretty 
tough material, and can bear a good deal. In some, the 
objection may no doubt be traced to a reasonable and dignified 
ellasianes to having our more secret subtle life intruded upon 
without urgent necessity. In the majority, it arises from that 
preference of the superficial over the deep, as involving little 
trouble and taking least out of us, which is amongst the most 
universal of human characteristics, and which leads us con- 
stantly to prefer the pleasure that costs us least effort, even 
while we know intenser enjoyment from the exercise of our 
nobler faculties to be within reach. In a great many, it is attri- 
butable to the opinion that affected, shallow natures revel in 
scenes, and therefore that manliness must keep clear of every 
expression of feeling. There are people, no doubt, the opposite of 
those we have hitherto discussed, who have a relish for excite- 
ment of the weeping, demonstrative, tragic sort—people who, 
from natural fussiness and the want of good social training, love 
to display themselves in melodramatic action, and whose fancy is 
easil caught and tickled by sudden, and as it seems to them, 
touching situations. While they are expressing as much real 
emotion as is in them, they are not insensible to an agreeable con- 
sciousness of doing the thing well and putting colder natures to 
shame. These persons, from thinking a good deal of themselves 
and very likely of their family peculiarities, have less tact than 
their neighbours, and are apt to enlist unwilling recruits into the 
service of their gushing effusions ; and they may well make scenes 
a term of horror and reproach to us all by getting them up with 
unsympathizing seconds, caught at unawares, who have to walk 
pense 4 their part in unspeakable quandary and confusion. 


It is much the same spirit which enjoys these little emotional 
dramas that dictates the pas pompous system of breaking evil 
tidings, which, ingeniously managed, is greater torture than the 
ill news itself—the operator all the while engrossed with his 
own share of the performance, and so profoundly impressed with 
his own neat exordium as to have no attention for its effect upon 
the sufferer. A person well up in the art of protracting an an- 
nouncement may, in the course of his gradual disclosure, convey 
toa lively excited imagination a taste of every conceivable calamity. 
Nothing comes up to what the fancy can conjure out of vague 
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threatenings of evil; and the curious thing is, that people of this 
turn—and it is another mark of their total want of observation— 
will always fancy others so much more tender and susceptible 
than they can pretend to be themselves. Men who ought 
to be perfectly aware that, out of their own immediate 
domestic circle—wife and children, and their pecuniary 
affairs—there is nothing they could not face calmly, and, after 
an hour’s thought and speculation upon it, feel perfectly used 
to as an old idea, will “ break” the most natural intelligence 
to men whom they have no reason to think different from 
themselves. They will attribute to remote consanguinity a power 
over the affections which belongs only to our own hearth, and 
will keep a man on tenter-hooks in announcing, with cireumlocu- 
tion and a parade of precaution, the demise of a cousin or an uncle 
with whom he was never a very particular ally during life. The 
victim would exclaim, in how relief, “Is that all ?” but that 
there is an instinct in the most random of us always alive to protect 
the credit of our feelings. Nobody likes to take things more 
coolly than is expected of him—the delusion is winked at—and his 
friend goes on his way with all that glow and effusion of sentiment 
men feel when engaged in their peculiar vocation. ; 

The fact is, feeling is a mysterious thing about which all have 
a curiosity in their neighbour's case so long as it can be indulged 
without committing one’s self. How a man will take an event 
which closely concerns him is amongst the first speculations of 
the circle to which he belongs. The quickest observation, the 
keenest study of character, can never foretel how those they 
know best will be affected by any new or startling occurrence. 
A great many people never reason on their own sensations at 
all ; experience does nothing to disturb a certain conventional 
standard of propriety. But this is not all. Feeling is, in fact, a 
capricious quality, subject toa hundred unaccountable influences, 
so that no degree of penetration can arrive at any certainty, or 
can settle what people will do or say under given contingencies, 
where the romance of real life is in action. People’s dislike of 
scenes arises from the notion that they may be implicated. They 
are curious to hear of, and are even not unwilling to witness, 
human perturbations, where this apprehension does not come in ; 
only the more educated and thoughtful persons are, the less they 
can contemplate the possibility of being unconcerned spectators 
on such occasions. 

The poor are exceedingly subject to this hunger for witnessing 
the passions at work, as opposed to the reluctance we have dwelt 
upon in persons subject to the world’s training; and they have 
this to be said for their curiosity—that whereas education and 
society bend all minds to a certain external conformity, warning 
the cold against an unconcerned manner, and instilling the 
necessity of self-restraint on warmer temperaments, in the 
humbler classes the real working of the mind is laid bare with 
little effort at disguise or assumption. Where the affections are 
strong and the temper ardent, all the stormy tumults of tragedy 
and the vehemence of passion are brought within the compass of 
our belief; but where the nature is dull, and further deadened by 
stolid ignorance and daily sordid cares and indulgences—till the 
present is all in all, and nothing can touch the mind that does 
not touch the senses—there is no decorous pretence, no pro- 
priety to stand instead of feeling. They do not know that any- 
thing is expected from them either for their own credit or the 
common credit of humanity. They allow us to see all the naked- 
ness of the land. An old couple lost their son in the late war, and 
it became the painful duty of their pastor to communicate the 
intelligence to them, which he did with all the cautious ten- 
derness he could command. There was a pause, which the old 
man first broke as he turned to the bereaved mother, in safe 
reliance on her sympathy, with the words, ‘‘ Now, we ought to 
pe something by that.’ Every class has its selfish unnatural 

athers; but such simplicity of egotism can only be betrayed 
where the restraint of public opinion is unknown. 

Considering the irksomeness of flighty, ill-timed exhibitions of 
feeling, which are annoying on one side and deteriorating on the 
other, we might well leave the subject to individual tastes and in- 
clinations but for one consideration. The real grievance and mis- 
chief of dread of scenes lies, of course, in its interfering with ex- 
pression of sympathy wheresympathy isa positiveneed. When men 
are under the first pressure of real trouble, they are not afraid of 
scenes—that is, as an ordinary rule, they are not. It is often the 
only comfort the occasion allows them. Some one to talk to, some 
eye that will pity, is then the first want; and even beyond this 
is the curious longing, which belongs to people in an unhinged 
state of feeling, to see in others some effect of the disorganization 
they are conscious of in themselves. They require some reflection 
of their own disorder—they want to sce their friend visibly 
altered and changed by participation with their trouble. They 
even run through the circle of their acquaintance with a vague 
curiosity how they will take what affects themselves so deeply. 
And in this hour of weakness, in this unconscious yearning for 
something new, some relief from the burden of importunate 
thought, the friend who dreads a scene stays at home, and argues 
with himself and others that he can do no good—that is, he cannot 
restore the dead, or repair a broken fortune, or end suspense, or 
make an inconstant lover faithful, or reform a bad son. He 
knows he would be weleome—this we take for granted ; but 

use he can only sit and listen, and share the sorrow, and 
show a pitying countenance—bring some change, some new sug- 
gestion, some fresh aspect of things—he stays at home, avoids a 


scene, and adds a sense of disappointment and chill desertion to 
troubles which he might have helped his friend to bear, if not to 
escape from. After all, people generally lose more than they 

in by avoiding anything painful that comes naturally in 

eir way. No decent man can feel comfortable while in 
his heart he knows himself a coward. And, in other respects, 
those who exercise their feelings are happier than those who 
suppress them. They have more the sense of living; they are 
more at one with the great human family; they are occupied 
with the interests which have the strongest hold on others ; and, 
above all they have not cut themselves off from the study— 
of all others the most absorbing—of human nature. A real 
knowledge of character can only be acquired by seeing men 
under every ay of circumstance ; and we have an imperfect, 
and very often false, idea of every man whom we only know 
at ease and entrenched behind all the restraints of society. 


THE TIMES ON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


O danger is greater, in times when t events are actually 
N happening, than that large politiea! and historical questions 
may be obscured by momentary passions and prejudices ; and it 
is important, not won, bapa they should not be thus obscured, but 
that they should not be prejudged by even the most rational and 
moderate judgments on particular passing events. This applies 
so forcibly to the events to which the eyes of the world are just 
now turned with most anxiety, that we do not scruple again to 
insist on some points which we laid down not very long ago. If 
we have to repeat the warning, it is because the sort of talk 
against which we think the warning necessary is itself being 
ceaselessly 

That both England and the world at large have just now some 
heavy charges to bring against the Government and people of 
the United States is an assertion which we really need not stop 
to prove. That the civil war is a very unwise war, which cannot 
lead to any good object, is not the main point. That a war 
should seem useless and foolish to impartial spectators, while the 
belligerents enter into it heart and soul, is one of the com- 
monest phenomena in the history of warfare. The North is just 
as foolish for trying to reconquer the South as we were eigh - 
five years ago for trying to reconquer North and South together. 
It is just as foolish as Englishmen were in those earlier times 
when they attached the idea of national glory and happiness to 
the conquest of France. It is just as foolish as Xerxes was when 
he led half the world against Athens, or as Napoleon was when 
he led half Europe against Russia. The mere folly is just as great, 
and no greater, than in any of these cases. hat does distin- 
guish the pas attitude of the Northern States is that the 
error in judgment is accompanied by an utter loss of all dignity 
and restraint to which there is no parallel in any of the other 
cases. When we add to this the Zrent outrage, the half-approval 
on the Mw of the Legislature, the ungraceful reparation on the 

art of the Executive, the general wild denunciations against 

ngland, and lastly the destruction, or attempted destruction, of 
Charleston harbour, it is clear enough that the offences of the 
existing Government of the United States are neither few nor 
small, whether as against the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland or as against the world in general. 

We might perhaps ask, by the way, whether it is either ri 
or desirable to answer a fool according to his fol ly and wh 
rabid abuse of England need be returned by equally rabid abuse 
of America. When we are conscious of being in the right, when 
we are in a position to condemn in a dignified and judicial way, 
it seems to answer no good purpose to return Billingagate ‘or 
Billingsgate. Nothing can be gained by articles in which a 
contest affecting the well-being of millions is dealt with in a 
heap of illustrations taken from the lowest scenes of London 
streets or the London theatres. It is ible that the Americans 
may get better if they see that the calm judgment of mankind is 
against them; butit is quite certain that they will only get worse 
for talk about “owls,” and “seventh bullets,” and ‘third ruffians,” 
and “ pasteboard thunders,” and “the American nuisance,” and 
“the British galleries.” They will hardly be led to make 
peace by being told, a few days later, that the war may be the 
‘real battle of Armageddon” to them, but that to the rest of 
the world it is an “annoyance,” a “small nuisance,” and “the 
battle of the frogs and mice.” Somehow, we cannot help think- 
ing that, whatever it may be considered in Printing-House 
Square, it is felt to be something more than a “‘ small nuisance” 
in Lancashire. The battle of Armageddon we must leave to the 
Times and Dr. Cumming to settle between themselves. But, 
really, to take the. mere ground of self-res this is not the 
way in which such a subject should be handled. Our position is 
so thoroughly superior to that of the Americans, that it is a 
needless self-degradation to drag ourselves down to the level of 
the lowest portions of the New York press. But let this pass; 
we wish rather to deal with what we hold to be certain false 
inferences in history and politics which seem to be commonly 
made from the events that are at this moment in 
America. 

In a former article, we argued that the great question of 
Federal Government—one of the greatest problems in all political 
science—was really in no way affected by the misconduct of 
one particular Federation at one particular time. We es 
suggested that the prevalent use of the word “ Federal,” to 
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express the Northern States, tended to lead the popular mind 


to a wrong conelusion on important questions both of past 
history and of present politics. We argued that present events 
only prove that Federal Governments are capable of good 
pe evil, like all other Governments ; and we suggested that, if 
the Federal Government of North America is winning the 
contempt of the world, the Federal Government of Switzerland is 
equally winning its admiration. We called attention to the 
fact that the Southern States, in seceding from the Federal 
Government of the North, have established a Federal Constitu- 
tion of their own, which is simply the old Constitution with some 
amendments in detail. We did not write as enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Federal Government, but simply as claiming for that 
form of Government its fair among other forms, as, like 
monarchies and republics of other kinds, suited for some kin 
of circumstances and unsuited for others. We asked that the 
history and Constitution of the United States themselves should 
not be seen solely by the light of our present feelings towards 
them, and that we should take some little trouble to assign to 
their right causes the evils which manifestly exist. We venture 
on this recapitulation of what we have said very lately, because, 
in such a hubbub of sophisms and false inferences, repeated over 
and over again, acalm argument, stated once and never repeated, 
puns great risk of being wholly forgotten. 

‘The Zimes has just been making so deliberate a raid upon 
history, in the person of one of its most distinguished Professors, 
that the utter ignorance of history, old and new, which it dis- 

lays, is no more than a piece of consistency. The Zimes pro- 

sses, indeed, an abstract reverence for the office of Historical 
Professor, w hich would equally extend to the author of Hypatia 
‘and to the laborious expounder of the “ Antiquities and History 
of the Early Chaldwans.” Such a vague respect is hardly 
counterbalanced by a professed contempt for “ thinkers,” and by 
the application of such words as “stuff” and “ perversity” to 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s writings. This contempt alike for facts 
and for argument is quite in character with the way in which the 
Times deals with the Constitution ofthe United States. Not long 
ago the Zimes contained an article which began about Mr. Seward’s 
letter to Mr. Smith O’Brien, and then went on to discuss the 
American Union and the American Constitution in general. 
With the practical inference of the Zimes we are not dis- 
posed to differ. It is much better that the North and South 
should separate. The case, on the ground of practical expediency, 
made out by Mr. Spence on behalf of the South, seems to us to 
be unanswerable. He gave us facts from his own knowledge, 
and inferences soundly argued from those facis. We are 
‘not concerned to ask whether an author so strong on his own 
‘ground should have gone on to maintain the constitutional 
right of secession. It is certainly a great pity that he 
should have prefixed a sketch of the history of Federations 
in general, which showed that he knew nothing but the 
names of the Amphictyonic Council and the Achaian League, 
while of Etolia, Lycia, and even Switzerland, tiie very 
names scemed not to have reached him. But the practical 
conclusion of Mr. Spence, which is clearly borrowed from 
him by the Times, we fully admit. Secession was not consti- 
‘tutional—perhaps it was not strictly justifiable—but it certainly 
was highly expedient. But the inferences drawn from this by the 
Times as to the institutions and history of America are such as 
we are sure that the Times never learned from so well-informed 
a person as Mr. Spence. Some months ago the Zimes insisted 
on the great horrors of this same war, which now has sunk 
to a “small nuisance,” because both sides were fellow- 
countrymen, not only speaking the same language, but 
being, as the Zimes chose then to put it, “governed by 
the same laws.” The Times then saw nothing in the United 
States but the Federal Union, and seemed to have no notion 
whatever that the States were independent commonwealths. By 
one of those eccentric movements with which our readers are by 
this time familiar, the Zimes has now veered round to the ex- 
tremest notions of State rights. It now enlarges on the diversities 
of laws and character between the several States in exagge- 
rated language, and the Union, which before was everything. 
has now sunk into nothing. Separation now afhounts “merely” 
to this—* that the sections of the Union will not commit to the 
same authority the management of their Post-office, their Mint, 
and their national defences.” Surely national defences are rather 
an important subject to be introduced with a “merely.” Whether 
the Mint and the Post-office shall be dealt with by a national or 
by a local Government, are matters of detail not affecting national 
unity ; but to whom the national defences are committed is a 
much more serious business. The power intrusted with the 
national defences is the power intrusted with war and peace. 
North and South might have separate Mints and separate 
Post-offices without any breach of national unity ; but put their 
national defences in different hands; and they become, as they now 
are, two nations. The Times thinks secession makes no difference, 
because each State could legislate about slavery before, and will 
vontinue to do so now. It forgets that, though each State could 
legislate about slavery, yet all the States formed only one nation 
as regards other nations—that no State had power of peace and 
war, either as against other States or against foreign Powers. 
The Ohio used to divide free soil and slave soil; but free soil and 


slave soil were equally parts of one great Federal commonwealth 
—the slaveholder and the Abolitionist still remained fellow- 
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citizens. For the future, the Ohio, or whatever is to be the 


boundary, will separate two absolutely foreign nationa, whose 
citizens will have no other rights in each other's territory than a 
Frenchman has in England or an Englishman in France. These 
strike us as matters of quite a different class from questions 
about the Mint and the Post-office ; and besides these two, there 
is another power of the Federal Government which the Zimes 
has wholly forgotten. Quite as important as the Mint and the 
Post-office is, we should have thought, the right of the Federal 
Power to levy Customs throughout the Union. As the Zimes 
supposes the Federal Government had only to do with the Mint, 
the Post-office, and the national defences, we are driven to sup- 
pose that the Zimes never heard of the Morrill Tariff, and that, 
when it, a little before, used the words ‘the nullification by 
South Carolina,” it simply copied them from Mr. Spence with- 
out understanding their meaning. 

The same article contained, some way further on, the following 
wonderful passage :— 


Why should Virginia go to war with New York, or South Carolina with 
Massachusetts, simply because they do not send delegates to quarrel in 
the same dreary capital? Under a Constitution which had become an 
anachronism, and which could never be modified, the situation of the Federal 
States had become intolerable. A mischievous Union has bred the war now 
raging. The best hope of permanent peace is a final separation. 


The dreariness of the capital really does not prove much, and 
to say that the Constitution “has become an anachronism” is 
one of those high Napoleonic utterances which are quite beyond 
plain men like ourselves. The talk of a war because of a refusal 
to send delegates to quarrel is, of course, merely a bit of the, 
usual claptrap. The “intolerable situation of the Federal 
States” reminds one, like the “ anachronism,” of the “ intoler- 
able state of things” which was put an end to by the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice. And the Zimes too seems here to have forgotten 
its own nomenclature; for, to make any sense at all out of the 
sentence, we must, by “ Federal States,” understand “ Confede- 
rate.” But what we wish chiefly to dwell upon is the wonderful 
notion of the 7imes, that “‘ the Constitution could never be modi- 
fied.” We recommended to the Zimes, when it believed that all 
the Union was governed by the same laws, to go through the 
simple process of reading the Constitution. As our advice on 
that head has clearly not been taken, we repeat it, with the 
obj ct of convincing the Zimes that the Constitution can be 
modified, inasmuch as the Constitution itself carefully provides 
two ways for its own modification. The Zimes will tind them in 
the fifth article of the Constitution, which, indeed, is entirely 
devoted to the subject. 


We are ready to admit, with the Times, that it is not clear 
that the connexion of North and South has had any beneficial 
effect for fifteen years past. Yet the words “ mischievous 
Union” are hardly decent to apply to a Constitution which 
was the work of wise and patriotic men, which has secured 
to a vast region exemption from internal war for three oe 
rations, and whose partial failure is due to causes which the 
authors of the Constitutioncould not possibly foresee. Washington 
and Hamilton never dreamed of a Union stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—a Jnion of which Maine 
and California, Florida and Oregon should be component 
members. When twelve out of thirteen States permitted 
slavery, and when slavery was thought to be a temporary evil, 
they did not foresee that the Union would one day be torn in 
pieces on the subject of slavery. When the distinction between 
cotton States, breadstuff States, and manufacturing States had 
not arisen, they did not dream of Morrill tariffs or of South Caro- 
lina nullifications. When property qualifications were the 
common rule of the States, they could not look forward to a 
Government in the hands of the mere mob. Perhaps least of 
all did Hamilton dream of the existence in his own Stxte of an 
“Empire City,” with its popular voice at the command of the 
scum of every European nation. They did not foresee these 
things—that is, they were not inspired prophets. That is all. The 
actual Federal Constitution has partially failed, but it is for its 
opponents to show that there was a fair chance of any other 
system working better. When the Constitution was framed, 
the other alternatives would have been either thirteen per- 
fectly independent States, or else one completely consolidated 
State. On the first plan there would have been a constant 
scene of warfare, with an occasional annexation of a weaker 
State by a stronger. On the latter alternative would 
have followed the passing of one general law establishing or 
forbidding slavery throughout the whole country—a law which 
could not have failed to produce an outbreak, a secession, a civil 
war, earlier and yet more terrible than the present one. From 
these evils the “ mischievous Union” saved North and South alike. 
The founders of the Union guarded against the evils which were 
threatening in their own day. That they had not a clear prophetic 
view of the future is hardly a reason for insulting their memories 
or depreciating their work. 

The whole subject of Federalism, Greek, medieval, and modern 
—Achaian, Swiss, Dutch, and American—is a great subject, 
and one which needs its special historian. Whenever he appears, 
he must be one who approaches his subject in a different a 
and with somewhat better preparation, than the oracle on , 
can matters in the Times. 
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THE FIRST NIGHT. 


T. legal restraint ought always to follow on a proved incapact 
to manage one’s own affairs, the House of Commons shoul 
lose no time in preparing itself for a commission de lunatico. 
On Thursday night it assembled with the best intentions in the 
world. The circumstances were peculiar and unexampled. A 
great grief had fallen upon the Queen, and her subjects sym- 
pathized, with a universal and rare sincerity, in her sorrow. It 
was felt that the occasion when Parliament met for the first time 
to couch this sympathy in words was not a fitting opportunity 
for the conduct of any great party fight, or for the reopening of 
any of the petty squabbles which are dignified with the name of 
business. It was recognised that a succession of funeral orations 
was the only becoming species of debate at such a time. It was 
tacitly agreed on all sides to express the genuine feelings of the 
House in all the decorous Parliamentary formulas of grief. The 
moderation, and mutual courtesy, and abstinence from exciting 
topics which are symptomatic of a depressed condition of mind, 
were duly assumed by those to whom an active share in the pageant 
was assigned. As far as the leaders of the House, and indeed the 
generality of members, were concerned, the part was admirably 
played. The House was stripped of its secular appearance, dis- 
mantled of its warlike apparatus, and reduced as far as possible 
to the severe solemnity Pesitting the oeeasion. Inconsolable woe 
seemed to depress the Ministry—decent grief was stamped on 
the faces of the Opposition. Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, con- 
scious that their presence would be incompatible with feelings of 
a peaceful and solemn cast, withdrew themselves to an obscure 
retreat below the bar. The Speaker read the customary forms 
in a subdued voice, which might be ascribed, according to the 
charity of the spectator, either to sleepiness or to emotion; and 
Mr. White, for this occasion only, abstained from cheering. The 
House admired and imitated this remarkable display of self- 
restraint. A slight burst of applause could not be restrained 
when Lord Palmerston entered ; but it was repressed with ease, 
especially as Mr. Gladstone made his appearance a few moments 
later. The Royal Speech was read through in solemn silence. 
Even the mention of the aflair of the Trent failed to elicit any 
expression of approval. Only when the promise to brin 
in a measure to simplify the transfer of land was read, 
a confused idea that the proposal was an attack upon the 
country gentlemen overcame the virtue of the Radicals. The 
supposed discomfiture of their old antagonists betrayed 
them for a moment into an involuntary cheer. But other- 
wise the decencies of the occasion were admirably main- 
tained. Mr. Wood, indeed, the seconder of the Address, appears 
to have been judiciously selected with a view to the peculiar 
nature of the ceremonial. The House is happy in the acquisition, 
for such occasions, of so funereal an orator. If the Hibernicism 
may be pardoned, he spoke exactly like a mute. He is gifted 
with that peculiar kind of copious but inanimate fluency which 
is so fatal to a speaker in the House of Commons. The inflee- 
tien ot his voice, though faultlessly regular, was not unlike that 
of the seedy but enthusiastic apostles who may be heard under 
the trees of St. James’s Park on a Sunday afternoon. A 
preaching tone of voice exercises a remarkable spell upon 
the Houseof Commons. They immediately imagine they are in 
church, and begin to go to sleep. ‘This timely applica- 
tion of a narcotic was of great service upon the Radical 
benches, where the members were beginning to chafe under the 
uncongenial restraints of decorum, and their native combative- 
ness was becoming irrepressible. Fortunately, Mr. Wood lasted 
for a good half hour; and when it was over, all petulant and 
wanton tempers were effectually tamed. Mr. Disraeli followed, 
and was very influential in maintaining the spirit of the scene. 
The curious mosaic of broken metaphors and poetic adjectives in 
which he indulges on these great occasions, though it is apt to 
excite critics to irreverent remarks, has a wonderful effect on the 
back benches of the House of Commons. Lord Palmerston was 
also comparatively successful. He certainly was more at his 
ease in pointing out and explaining the precedents upon which 
the Government had framed the form of condolence, than in 
actually condoling ; but he prospered better than he did ona 
Treeent occasion, when he began his consolatory remarks with 
the observation that it was quite in the course of nature that 
mothers should die before daughters. 

But this impressive commencement was destined to a lame 
and impotent conclusion. All these good intentions did but 
serve as pavement for an Irish row of the most unedifying type. 
- to this point the House of Commons had behaved worthily 

itself and the occasion, and everybody hoped that the curtain 
would fall upon it while it was still in this serious and becoming 
mood. When Lord Palmerston sat down, the general impression 
was that the ceremonial was at an end. Members were just 
congratulating each other that the corps of bores had been cowed 
into silence, and that the difficult task of couching Parliamen- 
tary grief in the proper and decorous formula had been per- 
formed without a single breach of good manners and with far 
More than the usual average of good taste, when a familiar but 
unweleome sight stopped them short in their congratulations. 
Mr. Hadfield rose. ‘The effect was electric upon the House. 
No one attempted to cry him down, for his obduracy has been 
tried im a hundred debates, and is proof against even the 
most persevering vociferation. Nor did any one attempt 


to listen to him; for except to those who sit v near 
him, the feat is a physical impossibility. A shrill sound, like the 
dissonant wail of an oilless — is ai that meets the ear. So 
the members betook themselves to the only remedy that was 
left them. But if he had been a general in French uniform 
announcing that a French army was encamped at Blackheath, or 
another Cromwell taking awaythe new bauble, or even an errand- 
boy shouting “ fire,’’ he could not have produced a more general 
rush towards the door. ‘This untoward interruption enti 
broke the charm. The dignity of the evening was at an end. 
Mr. Hadfield did not oceupy the House for long. He had only 
risen to express one sanguinary desire; and in the very act of 
e ing it, his heart relented or his courage gave way. 
Following the modern instincts of the Radical party, he rose to 
call for penal laws against the newspapers and their editors. “I 
wish that there was a law to hang”—he began, and then ~~ 
short. The startled looks of his audience reminded him 

the disclosure of such aspirations was a little premature ; so he 
contented himself with a milder penalty—“ at least, a law to 
burn by the hands of the common hangman -the detestable 
articles,” &c. &c.—and in that form the reporters kindly recorded 
his desires., But even this outpouring of is benevolent heart, 
brief though it was, was quite sufficient to break through the 
decorous reserve which had hitherto confined the debate to the 
recitation of the proper numberof official declamations. The charm 
was broken, and the profane vulgar rushed in. ‘The Irish members 
thought it was an admirable opportunity for paying off their au- 
tumn scores on Sir Robert Peel; and Sir Robert Peel tho 
that a fitter occasion could not possibly present itseif for giving 
a piece of his mind to the Irish members. Accordingly, by 
a transition which was as grotesque as it was unseemly, the 
House found itself passing suddenly from polished and laboured 
periods of high-flown eulogy upon the illustrious dead to a tart 
squabble upon the question whether the Irish Secretary had 
taken three days or more than three days in travelling three 
hundred miles, and whether that expeditious voyage of discovery 
had or had not been performed upon a low-backed car. Sir 
Robert Peel enlivened the affray by giving some specimens to. 
the House of the services which he intends rendering to the 
Government during the session. It is particularly important to 
the Government not to offend the Irish priesthood needlessly, 
and, in the present state of our relations with America, it is 
especially desirable that their public expressions in reference 
to Mr. Lincoln’s Government should be studiedly courteous. 
Sir Robert Peel had the address, in the course of a speech 
of ten minutes, to taunt the Federal Government with their un- 
successful campaign, and to insinuate that the Irish priesthood 
made it their business to stir up the peasantry against their 
landlords. The soberer members of the Government winced 
obviously under the ordeal to which their nervous systems were 
being exposed ; and they did their best to bring the debate to a 
conclusion. Mr. Vincent Scully, who followed the Irish Secretary, 
was not the man to be silenced by a thin House or a reluctant 
audience. But his oration made the close of the debate a matter 
of still more urgent importance, for under the spell of his eloquence 
the most courageous audience will dwindle away; and at one time 
there was imminent risk that the Address of condolence would 
evaporate in a count-out. Fortunately there are not many men 
in the House keen for the distinction of answering him; and the 
Speaker was able to take advantage of a momentary pause to 
avert the scandal and close a disreputable scene. 


REVERSES OF TAILORDOM. 


it must be owned that the sense of justice is sometimes, 
although by no means invariably, graufied by a perusal of 
the law reports. Looking back to no very distant time, when 
the glory of special pleading was yet unimpaired, one cannot teel 
too thankful that a day has come in which it is found possible to 
get a case decided by the application of the jury’s common sense 
to the facts proved before them. Probably no verdict ever com- 
manded more general approbation than that which was given a 
few days ago in an action brought by a firm of West-end tailors 
against Sir Edwin Landseer. if we venture to call this aetion a 
dispute between rival artists, it is only for the sake of showing how 
absurd is the assumption sometimes made of this title “ artist” 
by members of the plaintiffs’ craft. The amount of the plaintifis’ 
bill had been originally about 287. The defendant admitted his 
liability to pay 17/. for clothes with which he was quite satis- 
fied; but he refused. payment of the remaining 114. ¢ 

against him for two coats, which, it was asserted, did not fit him 
when they were first made, and which fitted him less and less at 
each successive alteration which the plaintiffs made in them. In 
this state of circumstances, the defendant paid the 17/. into 
Court, and denied his liability to pay the balance. We 
describe thus minutely the effect of the pleadings in the action 
because the machinery for bringing a simple questi of this 
kind before a court ot law has been slowly and with difliculty 
periected, and it becomes the present generation to be thankful 
for a blessing which its forefathers did not enjoy. Even now, the 
notion that the pleadings in an action are intended to develop the 
question in dispute must strike a listener in our courts as strangely 
contrary to what he heara there. It might perhaps be inferred 
from the example now before us, that, if the law is simpler, it is 
not less dilatory than it used to be, for it appears that the coats 
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of which the fit was questioned had been made in July, 1858, 
whereas the question of their fitting was only brought to trial in 
January, 1862. There was no explanation offered of this delay, 
but evidently the plaintiffs could have nobody but themselves to 
blame for it. So far from legal proceedings being now generally 
chargeable with dilatoriness, we almost question whether the pace 
at which plaintiffs are permitted to pursue their remedies does 
not begin to call for some mitigation. The sympathy of law- 
reformers has been so long exercised on behalf of plaintiffs, that 
it deserves consideration whether defendants have not also somein- 
terests which may claim regard. Those simple and speedy County 
Courts, which are contemplated by the ardent.law-reformer as the 
most beautiful work of modern times, cannot be described better 
than by saying that they supply means of promptly settling doubtful 
questions in favour of the party who employs them. They are em- 
phatically plaintiffs’ courts, and many thousands of such demands 
as that made upon Sir Edwin Landseer are enforced by their aid 
against defendants who prefer to submit to a small injustice rather 
than be put to the trouble and possible expense of resisting it ina 
County Court. Probably there is in every town in England at 
least one practitioner of the law who is nate ready to lend 
his aid in testing the extent to which dislike of trouble or of pub- 
licity will carry those whom he makes defendants in the conces- 
sion of unfounded claims. Of course, it is an essential part of his 
business to make the appearance of the person sued, or of his 
wife or servant, in the witness-box, as disagreeable as it possibly 
can be made. All the coarse expedients by which the Old 
Bailey advocate badgers and confuses a nervous witness 
are imitated by the provincial performer with his utmost 
skill. If, by impertinent questions, he can ruffle the temper 
-of a witness whom he cannot frighten, his object is a'most equally 
well attained. There is, of course, in every considerable town, 
not only a low attorney but also a halfpenny or penny newspaper 
to report his speeches and his examinations of witnesses in the 
County Court in full. Few heads of families would like to see 
the details of their household management, although these may 
‘be quite innocent, exposed in print. It may, perhaps, be neces- 
sary to chronicle small beer, but it isnot the less disagreeable to 
be compelled to see the record published. It results from these 
considerations, that many people will concede a servant's or 
tradesman’s claim rather than appear in a County Court to 
answer it ; and many servants and tradesmen can accordingly find 
lawyers to assist them in making profit out of the timidity, or 
laziness, or engrossing occupations which operate to induce em- 
oo and consumers to pay 5/. or 10. which they do not owe. 
his action brought against Sir Edwin Landseer is a type of 
innumerable others ; and, perhaps, the name of the defendant 
may attract to it the attention of our legislators, so that they 
may be prepared to dealas they deserve with one or two bills 
which will probably come before them for the further and more 
effectual repression of the audacity of defendants in presuming 
to plead to actions brought against them. 


We can only suppose such an action to have originated in 
that unbroken exercise of supremacy which is apt to render 
absolute sovereigns tyrannical. The plaintiffs very likely, in the 
whole course of their experience in business, had never heard an 
instance of such audacity as that of this customer who pre- 
sumed to exercise his own judgment upon the question 
whether the coat which they had made fitted him. We can 
well conceive that such unwonted contradiction might provoke 
them into a strong assertion of an authority which was now 
for the first time questioned. Really things are coming to a 
pretty pass. The competition of low-priced East-end tailors, 
and this new assumption of customers to pronounce whether 
their clothes fit, are signs that the ancient reign of tailordom 
is drawing near its close. The next thing we shall hear of will 
be that soldiers, as well as civilians, are beginning to expect to 
have garments made in which they can place their bodies in 
what Messrs. Haldane call ‘‘ unreasonable positions,” without 
discomfort or the destruction of their clothes. Or perhaps some 
undergraduate or subaltern will presume to add up the figures of 
his bill. Mapkind have hitherto pretended to despise, while really 
they have feared, tailors. But it seems that now the class is to be 
deprived of all its power without any compensatfng enhancement 
of its social dignity. Tailors will feel henceforward as Jews in the 
Middle Ages would have felt if they had been subjected to abuse 
and violence without the sweet solace of occasionally incarcerating 
a poor debtor. It was no wonder, then, that Messrs. Haldane 
determined to fight tooth and nail for the maintenance of their 
threatened privileges ; and even if Sir Edwin Landseer, in one 
of their coats, looked as foolish as the translated Bottom in his 
own picture, he should nevertheless be compelled to keep and pay 
for it. If customers were quietly permitted to suppose that their 
feeling ‘‘uncomfortable and faint” when wearing clothes made 
by a first-rate house furnished any reason for their resisting 
payment of the price of them, there would be an end to 
all the prerogatives of West-end tailordom without more ado. 
Times are indeed changed since the whole of English society 
submitted without a murmur to feel uncomfortable and faint 
whenever it dressed itself with peculiar care. Gentlemen were 
accustomed to be shaken by their servants into leather breeches, 
and the sensation which Sir Edwin Landseer dislikes of a collar 
reaching above his ears had become habitual. Even to this day 
it is a matter of course that the Foot Guards should feel 


uncomfortable and faint whenever they form part of a State 
pageant under a summer sun. But after the bold example 
which Sir Edwin Landseer has set, it may be expected that the 
wearers of black coats will insist on having freedom to sit down 
and to move their arms when they go out to dinner. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that the partial liberty which we now enjoy 
has been very ae and hardly conquered. There is, perhaps, 
no more harmless pleasure than that of putting the hands into 
the breeches-pockets; and yet for several years all tailors who 
assumed to rank as fashionable absolutely denied their cus- 
tomers this pleasure, and would not allow them to have 
breeches-pockets into which to put either their hands or an 
thing else which they were forced to carry about wi 
them. Thanks to Sir Edwin Landseer, this tyranny is now near 
its downfall. Let us hope that he, our liberator, wearing coats 
which are easy in all postures, will enjoy many years of useful 
and honoured life; and whenever his earthly course is run, he 
may be sure that the gratitude of Englishmen will accord to his 
statue a distinguished place among the founders and defenders 
of his country’s freedom. It is hardly necessary to mention that 
this statue must be attired in a loose robe, and there shall be in- 
scribed on its base, that it was raised to the memory of one who, 
to civil and religious liberty, added the kindred ening of an 
easy-fitting coat. 


THE FRENCH POLICE SYSTEM. 


fy tee sensation trial has come opportunely to stimulate 
the public appetite for the horrible and monstrous, already“ 
jaded by the terrors of the Hartley Colliery accident, and cntiahall 
with the unsavoury details of the life yon ft wr of Mr. and 
Mrs. Windkam. This is an article de Paris, and may be taken 
as one of the results of the French treaty. A reciprocity in 
causes célébres is established between the countries. In the 
“ extraordinary trial for murder” which has been imported from 
Lyons, we take all the details for granted, and we should not 
have ventured on a hint of suspicion had not the whole thing 
been presented with that remarkable dramatic completeness, 
neatness, and finish of execution, which always charac- 
terize the French artist. Whether it is to the narrator or the 
murderer that we are indebted for the artistic tragedy, or for 
the artistic way in which it has been offered to the public, it 
is not for us tosay. We rather suspect the presence of a hand 
practised in many an acte d’accusation; or if the narrative is 
only a prosaic recital of the mere facts, we must say that De 
—— s speculation has been more than realized. Murder in 

rance is elevated to nearly one of the fine arts. Burke and 
Hare at Edinburgh, and their English imitators, Mr. Williams 
and his partner in Italian boys at Bethnal-green, betrayed their un- 
suspecting victimsto a common-place den of blood in a back street. 
On the whole, their crime was perhaps more detestable than the 
French example ; but for scenic effect and picturesque detail, and 
for a completeness in the accessories, we confess our national in- 
feriority. We may conclude, then, taking the narrative as it is 
given, that it is as true in fact as in the foul romances of M. Eugene 
Sue, that the typical villain in France is always dressed in a blouse, 
** with a hump on his back, and a scar and a swelling on his upper 
lip.” From our limited experience, derived mostly from one or 
two visits to Madame Tussaud’s charming cabinet of homicides, we 
should say that the British murderer is not always the hideous 
ruffian that he ought to be. Mr. Rush, if we recollect rightly, was 
rather a good-looking fellow; the late Mrs. Manning possessed 
charms which were sufficiently attractive to be venal ; and taking 
the run of our native bloody villains, we should say they leave a 
general impression rather of stolidity than of grotesque and ex- 
ceptional ugliness. It is not so in France. They manage things 
better there—the physical and moral man express each other. 
Fieschi was hideous enough to frighten a child into fits. Crooked- 
ness in person in France seems, and very properly, to accompany 
crookedness in morals; and the humpback of this last murderer, 
M. Martin Dumollard, is a pictorial and ethical circumstance, in 
which we own to a painful inferiority. And, we must say that 
the scenery of a systematic murderer is also better managed. A 
squalid hut in the slums of London and Edinburgh is not to be 
compared to a French forest; and the dialogue between the 
murderer and his intended victim we should have attributed 
to reminiscences of Richardson’s melodramas, or the dra- 
matic stories of the Surrey Theatre, did we not remem- 
ber that these theatrical effusions are parts of real French life. 
The night, the forest, the solitude, the midnight walk 
of murderer and victim, the gradual suspicions, the terrified 
appeal, “I see that you have deceived me”—followed by the 
significant, ‘‘ We have arrived at our destination,” uttered in a 
hollow voice, with outstretched arms, threatening gesture, and 
the cord of death—all this is almost too fine to be true. “Un- 
hand me, villain! caitiff, avaunt,” was, we feel assured, the heroic 
widow’s reply as Marie Pichou sped like Camilla or the Irish 
heroine of two or three months ago, from the murderer and the 
ravisher through the darkness of the night to the friendly light 
which glimmered across the desolate heath in the midst of the 
clouds and darkness of a wild winter night. We know as well 
as if it were on the stage, that the fugitive, fainting and 
dishevelled, will only just have strength enough to reach the 
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door of the heavy father of the village—his name is M. Joly— 
who will invoke the saints and the police in the name of outraged 
virtue and the honour of France. 

Thus far all has been in favour of our brilliant neighbours- 
Murder and robbery are much better got up by them than among 
us; but here their superiority ends. A terrible tale, to be sure, 
remains behind; but it has its drawbacks, not so much in artistic 
propriety as in administrative capacity. It occurs to the village 
authorities, or to the maire—somewhat late in the day, one would 
think—that this was not the first case of the kind which had 
occurred in the neighbourhood; and that excellent officer, the 
juge de paix, by putting two and two—or rather two and two 
dozen—facts together, at last came to the conclusion that this 
assault and robbery on Marie Pichou was only the last of a series 
of similar assaults and robberies, ending generally in rape and 
murder, by which in fifteen cases servant girls had suffered at 
the hands of this monster Dumollard and his wife. This series 
of atrocities had lasted between seven and eight years. Undoub- 
tedly the acte d’accusation which established these horrid facts 
is a very model of a criminal investigation of a certain sort. 
Seventy witnesses substantiated the facts; and though we find 
that when Dumollard was first charged with this last and crowning 
crime, it was met by “an obstinate denial opposed to the most 
conclusive evidence”—a denial which, however, we are told, in 
language of most official perspicacity, “is less to be wondered at 
when it is considered that the mind of the accused was occupied 
as much with this isolated crime as with the frightful 
acts which he had previously committed”—still the zete d’accusa- 
tion brought all his wickedness to light in a way with which 
few English indictments can compare. Indeed here is our inferi- 
ority. All that we pretend to do is to prove, or try to prove, a 
single fact against a prisoner, and hang him or let him go. Not 
so in France, where nothing short of a villain’s whole biography 
will content the judicial mind. The proof as to the particular 
crime may be weak, but it is backed by a regular and complete 
history of something else. And it is astonishing, when they are 
on the right track, with what pertinacity the police will get up 
the whole of one’s life. In this case, and in all such cases, we 
wonder both at the perfection and imperfection of the system. 
One would have thought that the same detective force which has 
at last brought to light Dumollard’s seven or eight years of 
crime, and which now, in 1862, tells us what he was doing in 
February 1855, and, with the utmost minuteness, traces his career 
and his victims, the time and place of each of these robberies 
and murders, might have done something in the way of preven- 
tion. If justice has overtaken the criminal she has halted in the 
pursuit. 

This is characteristic of the French police system, and it almost 
looks as if there were something in what Mr. Sala and the 
novelists tell us—that the first-rate detectives all along know 
everything ; but that in crime, as in horticulture, they prefer 
that the pear should be thoroughly ripe, and should have ac- 

uired a complete perfection of mellowness, before it is fit 

or the hand of justice. Is it the fact that French justice 
prefers a full-grown criminal ; and that Dumollard in his crude 
and unripe state of crime, when he had only committed a poor 
half-dozen murders, was not worthy of that thoroughly artistic 
and complete acte d’accusation which at last his full-blown career 
has been thought worthy of? Or is it that in this, as in man 
other things, the French olice system takes credit for an excel- 
Jence and completeness which it does not possess? The police 

ents, at least if we are to judge from the procés Dumollard, are 

mirable when, like greyhounds, they have their game in view ; 
but it seems that they are really very deficient in scent and true 
hunting powers. How is it, we ask, that in an intelligent neigh- 
bourhood, at the first stage from a place like Lyons, the second 
city of France, such a series of atrocities as those proved against 
Dumollard can have been committed in the face of that admi- 
rable system of police? Many of his victims escaped with the 
loss of their property. Nine are mentioned. Yet for eight 
years either justice was entirely at fault, or did not take the trouble 
to investigate such a trifle as a constant series of crimes, all of the 
same character, and all committed in the same neighbourhood. 
There is another explanation, which is, that the police power 
of detection is otherwise engaged. The machine may be most 
perfect, but we cannot expect it to do everything. If all the in- 
telligence of all the detectives is engaged in looking after poli- 
tical secrets, and in hunting up everybody’s sayings, and doings, 
and thoughts about politics, of course there is no time left for 
such trifles as assault, robbery, and murder. France cannot 
expect, at least cannot get, everything from even its perfect police. 
That police is perfect, both as a detective and protective system 
in all political matters. No spy like a French spy to hunt out a 
political malefactor; but in proportion to this excellence is its 
corresponding defect. It seems to be the dullest and the least 
sensitive in matters of crime. The French police are so engaged 
in preserving the Empire and the State that the subject cannot be 
guaranteed from robbery and murder; and, although the words 
which have been uttered by a political suspect half an hour ago 
in a Bordeaux café, are probably by this time telegraphed to the 
Tuileries, M. Dumollard and wife may go on robbing and 
murdering for eight years wthimpunity. After all, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on a less perfect system of police, under which 
a long series of unpunished crimes like this is impossible. 


FLOGGING AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


iv is recorded, though on somewhat questionable authority, 
that when the plebeian debtors in ancient Rome wished to 
excite a feeling against their patrician oppressors, they exhibited 
in the forum, not only the honourable scars they had received in 
battle, but the less honourable traces of the patrician scourge. 
A Mr. George Jackson, who, in the persons of two hopeful sons, 
has suffered a similar indignity, and has similar scars to show, is 
following the plebeian precedent. The New Police Act, indeed, 
more prudish than the laws of Numa, precludes him from exhi- 
biting, in the Royal Exchange or at Charing Cross, the cuticle of 
his offspring furrowed by the cruel twig. He is restricted by the 
less dramatic habits of modern days, and the exigencies of modern 
clothing, and can only display their bleeding forms in print. In 
other words, he has published and cireulated a pamphlet, detailing, 
in the form of a somewhat lengthy correspondence, how his two 
boys, aged eighteen and nineteen, went from Uppingham School 
to see their grandmamma, for the Easter helldape—bow the 
charms of her society tempted them rashly to delay their 
return till the last allowable train—how an imperfect initi- 
ation into the mysteries of Bradshaw caused them to miss that 
train—and how, in spite of paternal protests and grandmaternal 
tears, the fatal miscalculation was expiated on the block. Mr. 
Jackson, feeling his own nerves tingle vicariously at the castiga- 
tion, first inflicts a voluminous correspondence upon the Draconic 
schoolmaster—and then, having withdrawn his boys from the 
school, inflicts the same sad and verbose epistles upon the Bishop 
of London—and finally, in the form of a pamphlet, upon each of 
the governors of the school, without apparently obtaining the 
satisfaction he desires. What that satisfaction is it is not very 
easy to guess. The doom has been executed and cannot be re- 
called. Those youthful martyrs to grandmaternal fascinations 
cannot have restored to them the abraded cuticle they have lost. 
That bloodstained morning can never be washed out from their 
memory. And it may be doubted whether this is a sort of mar- 
tyrdom of which increased publicity will mitigate the suffer- 
ing. At least these high-spirited young men must be much less 
thin-skinned morally than they appear to have been physically, 
if they enjoy the privilege which parental fondness has secu 

for them of making their first public entry into English society in 
the character of grandmamma’s flogged pets. Tohave been flogged 
at all, at the age of nineteen, in the fashion and with the ceremonial 
in use at public schools, is a distinction which most younggentlemen 
would desire to bury in obscurity. But to have been flogged for 
an inability to tear oneself from the side of one’s grandmamma— 
to have that grandmamma vriting to the schoolmaster such a 
letter as grandmammas do write, to denounce the cruelty of the 
proceeding—and then to have an affectionate father insisting upon 
publishing that letter, is an accumulatioa of comical ignominy 
compared to which, in the opinions of most young men, the 
punctures of the buds of birch would smart but little. Grand- 
mothers, no doubt, are very pleasant, and birch rods very pun- 
gent; but it is not prudent to obtrude one’s experiences of either 
sensation too importunately upon the public ear. ‘“ Pleasant, 
but wrong,” is recorded by the proverb to have been the remark 
of the chimney-sweep when he kissed his grandmother ; but he 
did not embody the ejaculation in a pamphlet. Whatever the 
feelings of the half-healed sufferers may have been when next 
they took an uneasy seat by the side of their too seductive an- 
cestress, they had better have prevailed upon their ge en 
to keep their sorrows and their consolations to himself. Certain 
it is, they must make the most of her now, for if they go either 
into the army or to a University, they will in a few months 
detest her very name. 

It certainly seems hard, however, that boys shou'd be flogged 
for an inability to decipher the hieroglyphics of Bradshaw. Who, 
indeed, would escape whipping if the rule were more generally 
- gem! But the real scandal of the case is the application of 
this punishment to young men of the age of a in 
a University, or lieutenants in a crack regiment. The employ- 
ment of flogging upon young men of that age is pecu'iar to 
Uppingham School, and probably peculiar to the enlightened 
sway of Mr. Thring, the head-master. The punishment of flogging 
maintains itself with a at the present day, and has very 
little to support it against the growing refinement of the age, 
but the vis inertia of school tradition. In other systems it is 
rapidly giving way. It is sparingly applied in the army and 
navy, and in the administration of the criminal law it is ual] 
falling into disuse. Doubts may reasonably he entertaine 
whether this reaction is not going too far. Coarse and brutal 
natures can often be tamed by no gentler measures ; and the - 
mount necessities of military movements require, above all things, 
an expeditious mode of punishment. But the case is far more 
difficult to argue when it is proposed to apply a thoroughly 
ignominious punishment to youths whose gentle nurture has 
made them keenly sensitive to shame. It may chance to light 
upon a boy on whom its degrading accompaniments make no 
impression; and in that case it does no harm, and may do a 
little good. But if it is inflicted, as it often will be, on a sensi- 
tive boy, it will infallibly make him reckless. He will not care 
what disgrace he incurs when he has been made to pass through 
such a disgrace as that. As, with the spread of refinement, this 
last class of boys increases, the public aversion to the use of the 
birch-rod in cobaels will grow stronger and stronger. The prac- 
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tice has long been extinct in foreign schools; and as the fami- 
liarity of Englishmen with the habits of thought prevalent upon 
the Continent increases, and they realize the contempt with 
which foreigners regard it as a relic of barbarism, the cry for its 
suppression in English education will become louder. It may 
well be doubted whether it is wise to break altogether with the 
traditions of the great public schools; but it is abundantly 
evident that the punishment can only be retained if it be re- 
stricted, as Dr. Arnold used to restrict it, to cases where the 
disgracefulness of the offence made all consideration of the dis- 
gracefulness of the punishment unimportant. If it is to be 
applied as an ordinary instrument of discipline—still more, if it 
is to be inflicted on those who are not boys, but men—it will not 
only be speedily abolished, but it will bring down with it a con- 
siderable portion of the popularity of our public schools. 


Fortunately, these things only happen in that class of hybrid 
public schools which have a very considerable element of the 
private school in their composition. It is only where the head- 
master is autocratic, and, like all petty autocrats, thinks it 
part of his state and dignity to be a martinet, that these extra- 
vagances of punishment take place. In the older public schools, 
the master is checked by administrative traditions which he 
always shrinks from breaking. and often by the actual super- 
vision of the members of the foundation with which the school 
is connected. Where there is no such check, he is very 
apt to be a tyrant from mere vanity. It requires 
rather a strong head to withstand the corrupting atmo- 
sphere that surrounds a Piper The boys are so com- 
pletely in his hands, and they find it so much to their in- 
terest to be subservient, that he is strongly tempted to take 
a delight in the exercise of his petty authority, and to inflict 
absurd punishments just to show his power. Mr. Thring, the 
head-master of Uppingham, whose letters form a considerable 
portion of Mr. Jackson’s pamphlet, is evidently impressed with a 
very full sense of the importance of his position. Every attempt 
on the part of the relatives of the two luckless youths to remon- 
strate is treated as lése-majesté, and snubbed accordingly. The 
poor grandmother is reproved with ultra-parsonic grandeur for 
* upholding the young for a moment in disobedience to autho- 
rity.” Mr. Thring wonders very much at their “ presuming to 
say a word in the face of such open violation of rules’”—their 
crime having been that they came back to school two or three 
hours too late in consequence of having lost their way 
in the network of railways between Worcestershire and 
Rutland. The father is told that he is “encouraging the 
impatient rejection of lawful authority,” and that his evil teach- 
ing “ will bear fruit another day ;” and is further lectured for 
“teaching his boys to criticise authority, and speak evil of 
governments.” Infact, Mr. Thring’s defence of his birch-rod is 
a kind of concentrated essence of the Six Homilies against wilful 
rebellion. Mr. Jackson is not absolutely accused of denying 
the immortality of the soul; but otherwise the style closely re- 
sembles that of his Holiness the Pope in his paternal admonitions 
to the Government of Turin. The animating spirit of it is a 
feeling of horrified amazement at the presumption of a parent 
in trenching on the divinity that doth hedge around a school- 
master. 


It is not surprising, howeyer, that Mr. Thring should be 
puzzled at Mr. Jackson’s indignation ; for it appears that, in the 
orlinary practice of the school at Uppingham, the flogging of 

ouths of nineteen is “a light punishment for routine affairs.” It 
is not likely that any public censure will have much effect on a 
gentleman whose notions of propriety and good feeling are framed 
upon this standard. For the delinquencies of pedagogues of this 
stamp there is but oneeflective remedy. The good old Muustrecht” 
is the only code to which he is hkely to pay obedience. When 
he finds the practical inconvenience of flogging a youth of that 
age, he will leave off that indulgence of his taste for government. 
Indeed, the mystery of the whole transaction is, that any 
educated English youth of nineteen should have been found 
spiritless enough to submit himself to this extreme of priggish 
insolence. We once asked a French schoolmaster of experience 
whether corporal punishment was employed in his school. His 
answer was, that no master’s life would be safe who should offer 
such an indignity to his boys. It is strange that the spirit of 
English young men should be so far tamer than that of French 
boys. We are very sure, however, that a master who should 
offer to flog a grown-up youth, and should get « good sound 
drubbing for his pains, would meet with very little sympathy 
from the English public, but would be rather congratulated on 
the acquisition of a salutary moral lesson. 


RAISING THE WIND. 


HEN an Infirmary is in embarrassed circumstances, or a 
Penitentiary is shaky, or a Ragged School is on its last 

legs, it is a common expedient to fall back upon a ball ora bazaar 
as a means of attracting contributions and averting bankruptcy. 
Many people object to these and similar dodges for “ raising thie 
wind.” The warm-hearted and enthusiastic cry “ shame” upon 
such want of faith in a good cause. Appeal, they say, to the 
generous sympathies of your fellow-men, and do not mix up 
iatters essentially different—pleasure with piety, almsgiving 


with frivolity, tender compassion with vivacious tomfoolery. Do 
not desecrate your cause by stooping to offer a guinea’s worth of 
amusement for a guinea’s worth of charity. Hard-headed people, 
again, denounce the practice as a bad speculation, resulting in 
much waste of time and strength, and very small profit. Never. 
theless, balls and bazaars continue to be the refuge of institutions, 
whether charitable or religious, whose balance-sheets are “‘ shady.” 
Rem—si possis recte ; si non, quocumque modo, rem. So 

the guinea rings frue, never mind the motive of the donor. 

In the case of bazaars, indeed, the philosophic philanthropist 
feels every disposition to be indulgent. Bazaars are almost 
the only species of amusement, properly so called, in which 
young people who have been strictly brought up are permitted 
to indulge. ‘ Recreation is good for mind and body,” as the 
worn-out governess writes for a text at the top of her pupil’s 
copy-book. Lectures, tea-parties, a visit to the British Museum 
—an Anti-Slavery meeting at which a facetious man of colour 
describes with a broad grin the thrilling particulars of his esca 
from captivity—an evening with the microscope, watching ti 
pulsations of a frog’s heart, or dissecting the leg of a flea—nay, . 
even a round game conducted in the interests of science with a 
pack of cards figured with the names of chief towns and prin- 
cipal productions, and the lively addition of a fat tetotum or an 
auctioneer’s hammer—these are not recreations. Recreation sig- 
nifies innocent abandonment of mind and body, and from this, 
especially when cooped up in a town, the young people referred 
to are almost totally excluded. But a bazaar is really and truly 
a recreation. The mere preparation for it revolutionizes a house-_ 
hold. Laws of the Medes and Persians are joyously set at 
defiance, parental prohibitions become a dead letter, family tra- « 
ditions are trampled under foot without the faintest uneasiness 
of conscience, and all the womankind fling themselves into a 
species of three months’ saturnalia. Prim young ladies who 
had been taught to regard dolls as ‘‘ naughty,” are seen, with 
radiant countenances, busily engaged in attiring a basketful. 
of dolls of both sexes. The dolls are by no means of a 
serious turn of mind. Here sits enveloped in enormous crino- 
line a dissipated doll of fashion, whose eyes have been 
coquettishly half-closed by the hands of the unsophisticated 
young lady who dressed her. There lies a ballet dancer in pink, 
silk stockings and abundance of white muslin. Here, in jaunty 
attitude, propped against the wall, stands a Crimean hero in 
full uniform, with fascinating mustaches. There, a man of unde- 
niable fon hangs suspended over the back of a chair, with a most 
rakish look about the eyes, smoking a diminutive cigar made of 
real tobacco. Notwithstanding the horror of Popery commonly 
pervading the establishment, you will see at least a dozen Sisters 
of Mercy charmingly attired in black gowns and white caps, one 
or two nuns thrust a little into the background, and possibly a 
popish priest in accurate costume. ‘To do the young ladies justice, 
however, they generally assert their Protestant principles with 
due emphasis in the case of the priest. A bloated doll with vulgar 
expression of countenance is commonly selected, and a few touches 
of a paintbrush soon impart a scowl of mingled slynessand ferocity. 
But the sphere of unwonted liberty extends far beyond the region 
of dolls. Embroidered smoking-caps and cigar-cases, illuminated 
betting-books, pen-wipers surmounted by a small china figure of 
Mr. Thomas Sayers in a pugilistic attitude, a gentleman’s travel- 
ling-bag with compartments for three different kinds of wines 
and spirits, and a large meerschaum pipe with multitudinous silk 
tassels—these are some of the interesting objects amidst which 
the womankind of a model household may disport themselves 
without let or hindrance, for the three months anterior to a 
bazaar. Smoking may be an atrocious habit, pugilism bar- 
barous, betting wicked, and free indulgence in ardent spirits a 
practice open to question; but then, men will be men—if you 
cannot prevent vice, at least try to bring good out of evil. The 
funds of the Stammerer’s Friend Society are languishing, and, 
cotite qu'il codte, must be replenished. Work away, then, youn 
ladies, and be happy. He would be a churlish censor who woul 
wish to rob you of your blameless saturnalia—the happ 
invention of a bazaar, in which the pleasure is so mue 
the greater because it has a distant family resemblance to 
impropriety. Only do not be too hard for the future on 
your less straitlaced sisters who dance at balls and go 
to see Fechter. Bear in mind this hint more especially 
when, on the eventful day of the Bazaar, you stand behind your 
respective stalls, dressed more becomingly than usual in order to 
attract purchasers, and of course for no other reason. Bear this 
in mind during the vicissitudes of the day’s campaign, when, 
purely to benefit the funds of the Stammerer’s Friend Society, 
you shed bewitching glances amongst the male community that 
throng the room. As mild philanthropists, then, we do not 
reprobate the practice of propping up a needy institution or 
dilapidated charity with the aid of bazaars, balls, ites, or what 

ou will, 
. We confess, however, that we are sorry to see, in various parts 
of the country, the Finance Committees of Volunteer Corps driven 
to similar expedients for “raising the wind.” Thousands of 
intelligent high-spirited Englishmen have sacrificed time and 
money to be of service to their country, and it is unjust and im- 
politic not to relieve them of all anxiety as to the necessary 
working expenses of their several corps. It is not agreeable to 
see hand-bills like the following stuck up in shep-windows or 
posted against the walls :— 
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Unparalleled Attraction! !! 
On the 18th June, 
A Grand Floral Féte and Gala 
will be at 
‘oppington Green, 
for the Benefit of the Funds 
of the 
Poppington Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
There will be a Brilliant Display 
of the Choicest Flowers of the Season ! 
Manly Sports 
will add Excitement to the Scene. 
N.B.—Leaping in Sacks and Donkey Races! 
The Splendid Band 
the Poppington Volunteer Rifle Corps 
will play a Series of Lively Airs. 
Admission 6d. Refreshments moderate. 
For further Particulars apply to the Finance Committee of the Corps. 


Neither is it desirable that respectable booksellers in London and 
elsewhere should be teased by ladies presiding at the stalls of 
bazaars held in aid of Volunteer Corps with requests such as 
that which we copy verbatim from a letter before us :— 

We will esteem it a great favour if you would kindly contribute one or 
more of your publications towards this object. The obligation would be much 
enhanced by your inserting in proprid manu a presentation in each work 
to this effect :—“* Presented to the Bazaar, &c. &c. &c., by the Publisher.” 
The delicate compliment conveyed in the request for the pub- 
lisher’s autograph was an artful stroke, but we doubt whether 
the great London firms have sent off many railway truck-loads 
of their publications to a bazaar in aid of a Rifle Corps at the 
other end of England. 

Where balls, bazaars, or galas are not resorted to, it is the 

tice of Volunteer Corps to canvass the whole neighbour- 
eal for subscriptions and donations in the most searching 
and methodical mafiner. The agreeable task generally falls on 
the unhappy officers, and the system most approved is to divide 
the field of labour in alphabetical groups. One officer calls upon 
every gentleman or tradeswan whose name begins with A and B. 
Another officer takes C, another E, and so on. Unpalatable as 
this drudgery may be, there are many corps that cannot pay 
their way without it. 

The Zimes the other day, either in simple ignorance of the 
facts, or influenced by a breath of ill-omened inspiration from an 
official quarter, made light of the financial difficulties of Volun- 
teers. The fact, however, remains that Volunteers are compelled 
to compete for public favour with Lying-in Hospitals, Ragged 
Schools, Asylums for Idiots, and the like institutions, in order to 
raise funds for defraying necessary expenses. Can this be satisfac- 
tory to a Government tliat profes-es to take a warm interest in the 
Volunteer movement? To worry the public for subscriptions is 
not a pleasant process, and still less pleasant is the process of 
being worried. Is their no danger lest, amidst all this worrying 
and being worried, the popularity of the Volunteer Service 
should be seriously impaired ? 


REVIEWS. 


THE DANUBE AND THE ADRIATIC.* 


WRITER who, like Mr. Paton, is able to annovnce at the 
outset of his work that it contains “ contributions to the 
modern history of Hungary and Transylvania, Dalmatia and 
Croatia, Servia and Bulgaria,” has evidently, if his facts are 
trustworthy, a great deal to tell the English public which is worth 
knowing. Few persons here care very much for these outlying 
sections of the European community, and even the cleverest 
traveller cannot awaken much interest in behalf of places that 
no one visits, of people who talk strange tongues, and of societies 
which are mostly semi-barbarous without being strikingly pictu- 
ue. But those who wish to understand what is going on in 
the Europe of our day must attend to the affairs of the 
Slaves, and the Magyars, and the Daco-Romans, and count- 
less other tribes and races that hold the border land of 
Europe and Asia. We may be quite sure that plenty of trouble 
is brewing in that quarter. Austriy and Russia and Turkey will 
not keep quiet because we think their difficulties uninteresting, 
and nations which feel anew impulse to rise and assist themselves 
will not pause because Western Europe cannot talk their lan- 
guage. After all, the shibboleths of the contending races and 
peoples of Eastern Europe are not much more uninviting or 
obscure than the religious shibboleths which divided the com- 
batants in the obscure Continental wars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and as historians get up the latter, political students may 
be content to get up the former. They are very fortunate when 
they can make the attempt under the guidance of so pleasant, so 
unpedantic, and so conscientiously accurate a guide as Mr. 
‘aton. 
The interest of these volumes lies partly in the narratives of 
travel they contain, and partly in the stores of information on 
all kind of subjects with which they abound. Mr. Paton isa 


* Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic. By A, A. Paton, F.R.G.S. 


model traveller. He thinks nothing of going into the wildest 
places. He hasreally seen the interior of Servia,and ridden through 
a country which is a mere name even to most of those who have 
touched at Belgrade. He has described carefully all the prin- 
cipal places on the eastern shore of the Adriatic which were 
once within the territory of Venice or her dependencies? He 
has even something to tell us of people hitherto unnoticed in the 
English language. No preceding English traveller, so far as we 
are aware, has been at the trouble 1o make himself acquainted with 
the Roman Catholic Mirdites of Upper Albania, in whom the in- 
defatigable French Consul,M. Heequard, takes such an unflagging 
interest. Mr. Paton has also bestowed great pains on making his 
information as accurate as it is copious,and we glean from his pages 
many little facts that are interesting to know. He establishes, 
for example, that Haynau was a hundred miles away from the 
scene of the atrocity that has made his name famous, and that 
he first heard that the woman was flogged by reading in extracts 
from the English newspapers that he had flogged her. He also 
points out that the real hero of the siege of Silistria was a Prus- 
sian, who, in English annals, has been consigned to oblivion. 
This Prussian was an officer named Grach, and certainly he 
seems to have been most unjustly robbed of fame. We are 
familiar with the names of Nasmyth and Butler, but who in 
England ever heard of Grach? It is the Kars case over again. 
It may, again, be new to many of our readers that M. Kossuth 
is nota Magyar at all, but a Slovack ; that is. he belongs to 
one of the Slave tribes settled in the vicinity of Presburg. Few 
persons can pretend to check the accuracy of the statements of 
such a traveller as Mr. Paton, and those who pronounce him accu- 
rate can only mean that he is right so far as they know, and that 
his cautious language and expositions of the proofs on which he 
rests inspire a belief in his trustworthiness. It is only on minor 
and subsidiary points that we can detect what we think are 
errors. He speaks, for example, as if the Great Russians were 
Slaves. This is not so. They are a congeries of Ugrian peoples 
slowly and gradually Slavonized and Christianized from the 
great centres of Novgorod and Kief, and assimilated into one 
nation by the harmonizing action of eight centuries. Mr. Paton, 
again, tells us that the Bulgarian language is the same as the 
Servian. We cannot agree with him. The Bulgarian is a 
different dialect, and is, we believe, the direct descendant of the 
old Church Slavonie, which has lost its case inflexions and 
synthetic construction. 


There is, however, one subtraction to be made from Mr. 
Paton’s merits as a political critic. He is in the bondage of a 
theory about races. Such a race las such qualities, and to 
those qualities a certain destiny is attached. The German is 
the favourite of fortune, and it is his mission to show his supe- 
riority to Magyars and Slaves. This is the burthen of much of 
Mr. Paton’s criticism on the remoter portions of the Austrian 
empire. There is, of course, some truth in the position that 
races have certain qualities attached to them, but it is a truth 
that leads theorists into a rigidity of theory which has no coun- 
terpart in actual life. Mr. Paton, in one passage, draws out an 
elaborate table, in which he contrasts the salient points of 
Saxon history with the salient points of Slavic history. 
It is evident, if this supposed history is examined, that the 
contrast is merely one between the history of England and 
that of Russia. There are no other Saxons except 
ourselves who have ever gone through the stages selected 
by Mr. Paton, and his history of the Slaves is literally an 
account of the history of Russia, brought down to the recent 
emancipation of the serfs. The history of a really Slavic nation 
like the Poles presents very few of the features dwelt on by Mr. 
Paton as typical of Slavic history. America teaches us that a very 
slight difference in climate, economical circumstances, and political 
traditions had produced changes of the utmost importance in the 
only great society that is like our own. Theorists always claim 
for the Teutonic races a love of law and freedom which they deny 
to the Celtic and the Latin races. And yet one of the most con- 
spicuous facts of the present day is the zeal with which the Celto- 
Roman inhabitants of North Italy cling to freedom and to the 
supremacy of the law, while all Teutonic Germany grovels at the 
feet of the police and the bureaucracy. Mr. Paton himself is full of 
contempt for the slovenly barbarians on the Lower Danube, 
whose descent from the masters of the ancient world he candidly 
admits; and he acknowledges that the Asiatic tribes who occupy 
Hungary and Transylvania are greatly superior. We do not see 
any evidence to warrant us in saying that the Magyars are born 
with an inherent inferiority to the Germans. At any rate the 
Germans have not always thought so; for, as Mr. Paton points 
out, it was the fashion in days before political troubles began, 
for German residents in Hungary to assume Magyar names. 
This at least shows that the Germans had none of the pride of a 
consciously superior race. Mr. Paton dwells much on the absence 
of literary and artistic genius in the Magyars as a poiut of uative 
inferiority. We do not think the facts quite bear him out, for 
Kis the sculptor is, we believe, of pure Magyar blood. But this 
argument from the absence or presence of literary and artistic 
genius is a very frail one. A century ago, the German Empire 
had endured for hundreds of years, and yet there was no German 
literature. If Goethe and Schiller had not come at the end of 
centuries of power, and court life, and national importance, 
where would German literature be? At this moment, the nation 
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that is most conspicuously rising into greatness and prominence, 
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shows no accompanying brilliancy in literature and art. There 
are no great writers or artists in modern Italy. In practical 

lities all these theories about what nations can be and cannot 
~ are very barren, and lead to very little; and we regret that 
Mr. Paton should have wasted so much time and thought on 
topics so profitless. 


Mr. Paton’s present work is a recast of what was originally 
published in four volumes and on different occasions. He has 
not thought proper to bring his notices of the countries he deals 
with down to the present time. It would have been much more 
interesting if he had ; but he would probably answer that he does 
not wish to speak of events as to which he has no personal know- 
ledge. It is, however, rather unsatisfactory to read about Hun- 

ary and find no notice of the consequences of the application of 
that system of centralization which Mr. Paton wisely condemned 
before it was tried. It is tantalising to read of Servia before 
the revolution which restored the Milosch dynasty, or of 
Turkey before the Crimean war. What was true of these 
countries ten or twelve years ago, must be, indeed, very nearly 
true now, as all change in semi-barbarous communities is neces- 
sarily so slow. Everything that Mr. Paton tells us of the 
past is useful in judging of the present. But he does 
not tell us the very thing which, after reading of the past, 
we most want to know. We cannot ascertain what are 
the changes that time has made, and is threatening to make. 
The point, for example, which Mr. Paton elucidates with the 
greatest clearness and force in the history of modern Hun- 
gary, is the thirst for exclusive domination which characterized 
the Magyar movement of 1848. This great fact is one which, in 
judging of Hungary, we should never forget. The Magyars 
wished to trample on the Slaves of Hungary, and on the Daco- 
Romans of Transylvania. They desired freedom from Austria, 
but they equally desired to be the masters of all the 
nations that lived within the boundaries of the old kingdom 
of Hungary. The war of 1848-9 was, in many districts, a cruel 
war of race against race, and creed against creed. Unques- 
tionably, to some dwellers in Hungary the Austrians came back 
as liberators. The Court of Vienna had the triumph of announcing 
through its generals that many of its subjects might resume the 
privilege of worshipping God in their own language—a privilege 
of which the rebels had stripped them. But, however necessary 
it may be to bear in mind that Magyarism once meant a tyranny 
of race, what we should like now to understand from so compe- 
tent a judge as Mr. Paton is the reason why the subject races 
are at present working in such apparent Semeny with the 
Magyars, and how it happens that the Slaves of Croatia are as 
determined as the people of Pesth and Grosswardein to maintain 
their liberties against Austria. 


It would be impossible to notice one-tenth of the important 
— in the current history of Eastern Europe on which Mr. 

aton gives us the benefit of his wide information and his honest 
and temperate judgment. We can only refer to one or two of 
the most important of these points as samples of the rest. And 
as, with regard to Austria, the greatest service Mr. Paton has 
rendered us is the exposition of the relations obtaining a few 
years ago between the Magyar and the other Hungarian races, 
so, with regard to Turkey, his most important service has, we 
think, been the distinctness with which he brings before us the 
comparative insignificance of the Greeks among the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey in Europe. Accident, and the name of 
Greece, and the accessibility of Greece to the Western navies, and 
the commercial activity of the Greeks, have made us forget how 
trifling a part of Christian Turkey free Greece is. The 
inhabitants of the Principalities and of Servia, still nominally 
under the Porte, have a contempt for the bastard little mon- 
archy of King Otho which is justified by a superiority of num- 
bers, and, probably, of national character. It is, indeed, diffi- 
cult to compare semi-barbarians, but the friends of the Servians 
assert that these semi-barbarians are tolerably honest, modest, 
and brave ; whereas the friends of the Greeks seldom go so far 
as that. Mr. Paton takes a very favourable view of the pro- 
spects of the Turks, who will not, he thinks, be civilized, but who 
know quite well how to keep their subjects in order. As Mr. 
Paton leads us to infer that he is countenanced*in his opinions 
by Mr. Alison, whose knowledge of Turkey and the Turks is 
unrivalled, we should attach great weight to what he says on this 
head, were it not that nearly ten years have passed since the 
opinions now published were formed. It has become evident 
since then that the grasp of Turkey on her outlying provinces 
has become feebler, and that the Turks of the highest rank and 
position have lost their old self-reliance, and now nervously look 
to Western Europe to determine their future. We hope that 
the day will come before long when Mr. Paton may have an 
opportunity of reconsidering, amid the scenery of his former 
travels, the opinions he then arrived at. The ways of the 
Foreign Office are inscrutable, and it is in vain to ask why 
one of the very few Englishmen who could be useful 
to the Government in Eastern Europe is kept away from 
his proper sphere, and relegated to Liibeck, where Mr. 
Paton is now consul. If Mr. Paton is ever again permitted 
to see and write on his beloved Danube and all the savage Chris- 
tians in whom he delights, we hope to have another work even 
more interesting than this, because the fruit of a maturer expe- 
rience. In one way it may easily be superior. For, in these 
volumes, Mr. Paton thinks it necessary to cover every individual 


male and female of whom he speaks by name with a handsome 
layer of soft soap; and probably he would discard a practice so 
annoying to a reader when the consciousness of an established 
reputation made him judge it superfluous. 


‘THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S DIARY.* 


5 es is the Diary, not of the late Duke of Buckingham, but 
of his predecessor. The whole of the work, except the first 
chapter, consists of the diary of a tour made by the Duke in Italy, 
Sicily, and Corsica, for the health of his estate, which had been 
considerably dilapidated Fw other expensive pleasures) 
entertaining the exiled yalty of France, who very natu- 
rally took it all as an offering due to their own divinity, and 
did nothing for the Duke in return. But the first chapter, relating 
occurrences before the Duke’s departure from England, contains 
what the editor imagines to be an extraordinarily luscious piece 
of political scandal touching the complications connected with the 
formation of the Canning Administration. ‘Such an exposition 
of Ministerial intrigue does not exist in any published work ; and 
whether the high authority on which it rests is considered, or the 
distinguished characters there dealt with so freely, it must be 
acknowledged to be of singular interest.” We will give entire 
the passage in which this astounding “ exposition” is contained :— 

13th. I went to the King, according to appointment, and was received 
most graciously. He made me sit down, and I had an audience of near 
three hours. He had kept me waiting, owing to some boxes arriving from 
London. He therefore sent the Lord Steward to entertain me, offer me 
refreshments, &c. I began by asking him about his own health. He is much 
altered and aged, walked but feebly, but still without assistanee, but com-,. 
plained of his knees. This conversation related at first to his own health, 
and to that of his old companions in the gout, Lord Forester and others. 

I then told him that I could not take advantage of his gracious permission 
to leave the country, perhaps for some time, without laying at his feet the 
testimony of my deep-felt gratitude for his great good ifested to me, 
and the assurance that he had not a more attached afid grateful servant than 
myself. I was the more anxious to do this, because the times had been such 
as to place me in a situation not to be able to prove it in the usual way by 
service or support. 

He then exclaimed: “Ah! these are indeed strange times, and it is a 
strange political atmosphere which we are breathing.” 

I replied, “So strange, Sir, that I cannot breathe it, and I retire to 
avoid it.” 

He then, hardly allowing me to say a word, entered himself into a detail, 
for two hours uninterruptedly, of the whole circumstances attending the late 
change, and most dealy made out a story against Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington, the truth of which I cannot doubt, and which perfectly surprised 
me. ‘The King, on the political “smash” of the Ministry, urged the Govern- 
ment to hold together, and to choose some one—he cared not who, Protestant 
or Catholie—to recommend as Prime Minister. That, of course, he could 
not admit the situation to be elective, but that if they would name any one 
that would hold them together on the principles of Lord Liverpool’s Govern- 
ment, that man should be his Minister. 

Twice he saw tle Duke of Wellington, and twice said the same thing to 
him, urging them to unite—and twice the Duke of Wellington declined 
himself suggesting any person, specially saying that he could not be his 
Minister, that he fad gained all he wished for, more than he had hoped for 
—that he had been bred up amongst camps and armies, that all his political 
views had arisen out of, or had been secondary to his military proceedings, 
and therefore that he could not be his Minister; that as to a purely Pro- 
testant Government, it could not be made. 

The King suggested several names—Bexley, Bathurst, &c. &c. Why not 
make them sticks to rally round? No, they would name nobody, and the 
Duke of Wellington persevered in excluding himself. 

At last Peel, who had kept a very high and mighty bearing, declared him- 
self ready to meet Canning upon the subject; and after their meeting Peel 
wrote to the King to say that one had Sonn suggested, but that he would 
wait upon the King, as he did not like to put the name in writing. In the 
meanwhile several delays occasioned by Peel intervened, and at last after 
Tierney had declared that he would ask a question in the House of Commons 
about the Government—that he must do so to keep it out of other hands— 
Peel came to the King and thundered out the Duke of Wellington’s name. 

The King, having been refused twice by the Duke himself, and havin 
under that refusal announced that he was not to be the man, said he woul 
not then, in the last moment, in the eleventh hour, have a man cramm 
down his throat; declined the Duke, and suggested any other ; and then, 
upon, for the first time, a refusal being given to act with Canning, refused 
the Duke of Wellington, named Canning, and then the resignation took place 
—the Duke of Wellington leading the way, because his own suggestion had 
been adopted ; and he followed it up by throwing at the King’s head the 
whole of his employments, military and all. The King begged bin to keep 
the army. No—all or nothing! 

Now, the Duke had an entire right to say that he was the fittest man to 
be Minister, and the only one to keep parties together. But he had no right 
to protest until the last moment that he would not be the man, and t 
employ that last moment in putting the pistol loaded with his own name to 
the King’s head. 


We have no hesitation in saying that till this story is confirmed 
on “ authority” much “ higher” in point of veracity than that of 
His Majesty King George IV., we shall attach very little im- 
portance to it. The Duke of Wellington had his failings as a 

olitician and as aman; but the last thing of which any one would 
fons suspected him was a disposition to coquet. e do not 
believe that Peel ever had such a “meeting” with Canning on 
the subject as the King describes; nor do we believe that he 
ever “thundered out the Duke of Wellington’s name” to the 
King. No evidence has ever been discovered of any concert be- 
tween the Duke of Wellington and Peel on the occasion. It is 
probable that all the three aspirants to the Premiership stood very 
much aloof from each other, waiting for the King to award the 
apple. The King had personal reasons for choosing Canning, 
who had paid better court to him than the other two, and proved 
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far more compliant than they would have been—allowing the 
King, as the writer of this Diary testifies, to take the patronage 
out of his hands and use it against his wishes. He even, if the 
King is to be believed, stooped to sacrifice the cause with which 
his name was most identified in order to retain his Majesty’s 
favour 

I then asked him whether he did not see that the Whigs would pledge 
him much closer to the carrying of that question, the Catholic, than any 
other public body would? His answer was, “ Alors, comme alors.” Canning 
has Tedged himself never to press me upon that subject, and never to be a 
member of the Cabinet that does! 

I begged to have that repented to me, that I might be sure of the fact. 
The King repeated them, and then said: “As yet he has kept his word, and 
I think he will go on and do so; but, by God, the moment he changes his 
line, he goes—and, of course, I look only to my Prime Minister. It is his 
business to complete his Administration upon the same principles on which 
he himself consents to form it, and it is no business of mine to look further.” 


But the King is not to be believed, nor is the name of the 
Duke of Wellington, Peel, or Canning, to be sullied by any- 


thing that fell from his lips. He had become by this time’ 


not only the greatest liar in his three kingdoms, but simply des- 
titute of the sense of truth. He “had not truth enough in him 
to make a lie.” This very chapter contains evidence of the 
veracity as well as of the kingly politeness of the “ first gentle- 
man in England :”— 

The King expressed much indignation against Lord Mansfield, who had 
accused him in the House of Lords of having changed his opinion on the 
Catholic Question. 

“He lied. Had I been an individual I would have told him so and fought 

him. As it was, I put the Archbishop of Canterbury in a fright by sending 
him as my second to Mansfield, to tell him he lied. The Archbishop came 
down bustling here to know what he was todo? ‘So,’ said I, ‘go and do 
my bidding—tell him he lies, and kick his behind in my name!” 
Nothing can be more certain than that George IV. when 
Prince of Wales shared, or professed to share, the liberal opinions 
of the Whigs, with whom he was then intriguing, on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation, as well as on other subjects ; and that 
he veered round on this, as on other subjects, when he became 
Regent. So that if the Archbishop of Canterbury had delivered 
both the missives with which he was so gracefully charged to his 
Majesty himself, instead of to Lord Mansfield, neither of them 
would eve been misplaced. 

It is not wonderful that the Duke of Buckingham should 
dutifully swallow any rodomontade the King chose to tell him 
after ‘‘a most gracious reception,” being “made to sit down,” and 
“having an audience of nearly three hours,” besides such plea- 
sant attentions from the Lord Steward while he was kept waiting. 
Other persons at the time “ treated the story of Canning’s pledge 
not to press tae Catholic question as a lie of the King’s.” It inci- 
dentally appears, by the way, that the Duke of Buckingham himself 
was not severely accurate in his statements. He assures the King 
that he is going abroad “to avoid breathing so strange a political 
atmosphere,” whereas we learn from his editor’s account that he 
was going for the purpose of saving money and nursing his 
estate. 

The Diary is well written. Its author was a highly-cultivated 
man, a classical scholar and antiquarian, and—what is more re- 
markable—a naturalist and geologist, as well as a duke. But the 
tour was over too beaten a track to afford any novelty or much 
interest. It is rather to be regretted that the Duke did not make 
a tour in search of the social picturesque round the houses of the 
aristocracy ; for he was not without a touch of the Due de 
St. Simon in his mental composition, and could have painted 
society well :— 

Dined at Lord Shrewsbury’s—a formal party. They are just come to 
their fortune; are very rich, and very proud of their riches withal. She 
covers herself with diamonds, and silver foil, and spangles, and goes about, 
like a chimney-sweeper on May-day, in a carriage drawn by four grey 
horses, driven in hand—somewhat remarkable anywhere; here particularly 
so. She is haughty and proud, and desirous of being considered as the head 
of English society here, but manages badly, and gets hated. After dinner 
he, who is a good, quiet sort of a body, came up to me and thanked me for 
od a I had done him by dining with him!—and he the first earl of 

ngiand: 

To-day, in the Villa ps gee I saw the four coach-horses, one coachman, 
two footmen, carriage, and Lady Shrewsbury and sisters, all in the middle 
of the road. A fly had bit one of the horses, and this set the ladies 
screaming. So I put them into my carriage; and, notwithstanding her 
objection to driving with a pair in a job, she condescended to be taken home: 


There is a certain archness, too, in the following description of a 
little scene at Sir Edward Codrington’s :— 


In the evening, a report was made that the admiral’s ship, the Ocean, 
had fallen to leeward, and could not come in that night, but that he had put 
off in his barge, and was coming on shore. In an instant we were allin a 
pucker, and a little comedy began. Lady C. in the tremor, the daughter in 
a flutter, aide-de-camps and secretaries in a fuss, and all ony perform 
the Ko Tow simultaneously to the great man. Soon suspense began to be 
too irritating to be borne by tender feelings, and 7 Codrington and family 
all retired to the verandahs, fanning th ves out of the heat of expectation. 
At last a buzz arose that the admiral was on the stairs, and the up was 
instantly formed. The astonished admiral, who expected to have gone 

uietly home to his wife and dish of tea, found himself produced in a room 

ll of lights and hot people. Lady C. hung on one arm in ecstasy, the 
se on the other with streaming eyes, as if he had come from another 
battle of Navarino instead of a peaceful cruise of not above fourteen days, 
whilst we performed the Ko Tow. The admiral took the hint, and became 
the hero at once, soothing the sympathies of his fat wife and long daughter, 
gracious and condescending to his brother bluecoats, extending his hand in 
protection, and casting his eyes around in gracious pleasure. With a most 
princely empressement, he hailed meas a brother prince ; and Wilcox’s cheeks 
— redder and redder, and his eyes der and der, as he stared upon 

hero, and: was nearly exhausted with perspiration by the time his turn 


ween to one who he thought was the greatest man in the 
world. 

These ceremonies graduall, i into respectful tranquillity, 
whilst the hero cut oom doled A to us the treasures of his informa- 
tion. I found that his tone was warlike, and the Turks are to be ground 
into powder. Thus passed this eventful evening. 

The work concludes with some poems, written by the Duke in 
his Diary, of which it can only be said that they are by a person 
of the highest quality. 


THE PLAY OF THE SACRAMENT. 


ONSIDERING the enthusiasm and industry which have 

’ been devoted to the study of English dramatic literature, 
one cannot but feel surprised that our oldest existing secular 
drama—by which we mean a drama that is neither a mystery, 
nor a miracle-play, nor a morality—should still remain unpu 
lished. Yet so it is: The name of the English playwright who 
first ventured to look for a subject outside the Scriptures, the 
lives of the saints, or the intercourse of personified virtues and 
vices, has been hitherto, and indeed is still, unknown; but his 
work—or at least what, in the absence of other claimants, may 
fairly be considered his work—The Play of the Sacrament—has 
lately been found in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. There 
it is preserved in a small quarto volume of miscellaneous paper 
MSS. marked F. 4. 20. The handwriting of that portion of the 
volume which contains our drama is of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and the scribe probably finished his work soon 
after 1461, the date given at the end of the play as that of the 
occurrence on which it is founded. The precedence in our 
dramatic annals which Ralph Roister Doister (written about 
1540) wrested from Gammer Gurton’s Needle must accordingly 
now be yielded to this Play of the Sacrament. With regard to its 
author, the occurrence of the form jugett (line 447) as the parti- 
ciple passive of the verb to judge,secms to show that he belonged to 
the northern half of England; and this conclusion is strengthened 
by the circumstance that the scene of the performance appears 
from the prologue to have been “ Croxton,” in or near which was 
a place called the Colcote, “a lytylle besyde Babwelle Mylle.” 
For “Croxton” occurs as a topographical name only in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and 
Leicestershire. We are glad to say that the play, which contains 
1005 lines and a number of words and forms interesting to the 
English glossarist and grammarian, is now in type, and about to 
be published by the Philological Society as a quarry for their 
English dictionary. And we are indebted to their Secretary for 
a set of the proof-sheets of this curious relic of our old dramatic 
literature. 

The plot, as the editor observes, is taken from one of those 
stories known to all acquainted with the history of the Con- 
tinental Jews in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Many 
of these unbelievers (if we credit the stories above referred to) 
obtained and outraged consecrated wafers. The miracles which 
thereupon took place had the threefold effect of proving the doc- 
trine of the real presence, of establishing the needlessness 
of communion under both kinds, and of affording zealous 
Christians ee of killing Jews and acquiring their 
property. It is certainly, as Basnage observes (Histoire des 
Juifs, vol. v.), a curious fact that the Jews did not begin to com- 
mit the sacrilege in question until the thirteenth century, when 
what Germans would call the cultus of the sacrament was estab- 
lished by toe Church. It is still more curious that the introduc- 
tion of the older cultus of images appears to have been followed 
by similar outrages on the part of the Jews, and similar miracles 
on the part of the Person whose divinity, when incorporated in 
wood, wax, or flour, these Jews have so obstinately refused to 
recognise. In support of our last statement, we may refer to 
the Benedictine edition of Athanasius, vol. ii. pp. 343, 344 (where 
may be seen a Greek story about the image of Berytus, attri- 
buted to that Father, and read as his at the second Council of 
Nice), and to Sigebert’s Chronica, at the year 765 (not 365 as 
the Benedictines have it),in Pertz’s Monumenta Histo- 
rica, viii. 333. Those who wish to go more fully into the subject- 
matter of our play, are referred to the work of Basnage above 
cited, and to Sauval’s Histoire et Recherches des Antiquités de la 
Ville de Paris, Paris, 1724, vol. i. p. 117, where mention is 
made of a local sacrilege, and of the name of a street which 
reanlted therefrom—La Rue ot Dieu fut bouilli. Those who 
still care to master the worthless literature of a despicable sub- 
ject, may turn to Yden’s Histoire du S. Sacrement Miracle, 

ruxelles, 1605, where the chief Jew’s name is, as in our play, 
Jonathas; and to Nicola Laghi da Lugano De, Miracoli 
Santissimo Sacramento, Venetia, 1615, p. 65 et seg. It is not 
undeserving of notice that our tolerant English dramatist dis- 
misses his Jews baptized and undertaking a voluntary pilgrimage 
their “ wyckyd lyvyng for to restore,” whereas the sacreligious 
torturers appear to have been invariably burnt alive, according 
to the Continental accounts. Of these, that contained in Messer 
Giovanni Villani’s Croniche (Vinetia, 1537), 4.D. 1290, may be 
cited as being at once brief and typical :— 

D’uno miracolo che auuenne in Parigi del corpo di Christe. Nel detto 
anno frase}, essendo in Parigi uno giudeo che prestaua d’usura, alquale 
uenendo una semplice feminella per un suo il giudeo le disse, se tu mi 
rechi il del uostro Christo io ti rendero il tuo sanza denari. La 
feminella il promesse, & la mattina della ua andandosi a comunicare 
ritenne in bocca il sacramento del corpo di Christo, & recollo al detto giudeo, 
per quella cupidigia, ilquale giudeo messa una padella al fuoco con acqua 
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bogliente ui gitte dentro il corpo di Christo, et non potendolo in quella con- 
sumare con uno coltello il feri piu uolte, ilquale fece abondeuolemente sangue, 
ende tutta l’acqua diuenne uermiglia, et di quella il trasse & misselo in aqua 
freda & similmente diuenne uermiglia, in questo sopragi i christiani 
- impermutare danari, saccorsero del sachrilegio del giudeo, saltando il corpo 

i Christo per se medesimo in s@ una tauola, & cio conosciuto per li christiani, 
il giudeo fu preso & arso, & il corpo santo di Christo con grande reuerenza 
per lo sace fue ricolto, & della casa doue auuenne il miracolo si fece una 
ehiesa, laquale si chiama il Saluatore della gente. 

Our drama, like the Coventry mysteries, opens with a prologue 
spoken by standard-bearers (rexillatores). There, however, there 
are three, here there are only two, who relate the plot dyou8ndis, 
invite the audience to attend on Monday, at Croxton, “to see the 
conclusyon of thys lytell processe,” and conclude by directing 
a minstrel to blow up wyth a mery stevyn. Then enters Aris- 
torius Mercator, and states that in Eraclea there is none such 
as he— 

Ffor off all Aragon I am most myghty of sylver and of gold, 
Ffor and yt wer a countre to by now wold I nat wond.* 
Aryst my name ; 
Fful wyde in this worlde spryngyth my fame, 
Fere kend and knowen the sothe for to saye. 


He enumerates the cities and countries comprised in his deal- 
ings, and states that “no man in thys world may weld more 
rychesse.” Then enters the curate, or, as he would now be 
ealled, the domestic chaplain, who delivers himself of some pro- 
fessional flattery and advice, and the merchant then sends off 
his clerk with orders to go through the town— 
And wytte yff ony merchante be come to this 
Of Barres, or of Saby, or of Shelys down. a 
Then enters the Jew Jonathas, prays his “gloryous God” 
Almighty Mahomet 
After my dethe bryng me to thy hyhe see 
My sowle for to save yff yt be thy wyll— 
and thanks him for sending him gold, silver, precious stones, 
and abundance of spices. These jewels and spices he then 
rehearses,and winds up by addressing his servants, Jason, Jasdon, 
Masfat, and Malchus on the doctrine of the real presence. 
“ The beleve on a cake,” he says, “‘ me thynk ytys onkynd” (i.e. 
unnatural). Malchus suggests that a consecrated wafer should be 
obtained for the purpose of experiment, and Jonathas proposes 
to buy one from Aristorius the merchant. At this juncture the 
merchant's cierk meets the Jew, and returns io his master, saying 
that “the grettest marchante in all Surre (Syria) ys come with 
hym to bey and sell.” Aristorius’ parlour is thereupon hung 
with a pall “as longeth for a lordis pere,” and then we have a 
scene between Aristorius and Jonathas, in which, for the con- 
sideration of one hundred pounds, the former agrees to get the 
latter a consecrated wafer. Then comes the following scene 
between Aristorius, his chaplain, and his clerk :— 
Presbiter. Syr, Almyghty God mott be your gyde, 
And glad yow where soo ye rest. 
Aristorius. Syr, ye be welcom home thys tyde, 
Now, Peter, gett us wyne of the best. 
Clericus. Syr, here ys a drawte of romney red, 
Ther ys no better in Aragon, 
And a lofe of lyght bred ; 
Yt ys holesom as sayeth the fesycyon. 
Arist. Drynke of, ser Isoder, and be of good chere, 
‘Tbys romney ys good to goo with to reste; 
Ther ys no precyouser fer nor nere, 
For all wykkyd metys yt wylle degest. 
Presb. Syr thys wyne ys at a taste, 
ther of ryght welle. 
To bed to gone thus have I cast, 
Evyn strayt after thys mery mele. 
Now ser I pray to God send yow rest 
Ffor to my chamber now wylle I gone. 
Arist. Ser, with yow be god oot), 
And sheld yow ever from yowr fone. 


The merchant, having thus disposed of the priest, gets the 
church-key, takes the Host from the altar, and delivers it to 
Jonathas, who carries it off to his parlour, There he and his 
servants, after contemptuously rehearsing some of the leading 
doctrines and traditions of medieval Christignity, proceed to 
try whether the wafer is “ he that in Bosra of them had awe,” 
and plunge their daggers into it. The Host bleeds. They pro- 
pose to cast it into a caldron filled with oil, but Jonathas “ ren- 
neth wood with the ost inhys hand.” His servants then nail the 
wafer on a post, and pluck at their master’s arm ; when, lo! his 
hand comes off, and cleaves to the post with the sacrament. 


- Jonathas thereupon retires to his chamber “tylle he may get 


him sum recuer ;” and Colle, the leech’s man, enters and begins 
the comic business. This leech is “ Master Brundyche of Bra- 
” and his merits are ironically set forth by his servant. 
The leech not appearing (“he syttyth with sum tapstere in the 
spence”) Colle stands up and makes proclamation, saying 
us 
Yff ther be eyther man or woman 
That sawe master Brundyche of Braban, 
Or owyht of hym tel can, 
Shall wele be quit hys mede. 
He hath a cut berd and a flatte noose, 
never matere nor urpocse 
To the hym lede. 


* Hesitate. 


Master Brundyche.What thu boye, what janglest here ? 
Colle. master, master, but to your reverence. 
I wend never to a’ seen yowr goodly chere, 

Ye tared hens so long. 
Mr. Brun. W'.at hast thou sayd in my absense ? 
Colle. Nothyng, master, but to your reverence. 
I have told all this audiense, 
ut, , | pray yow how doth yowr 
That ye had last your 4 
Mr. Brun. 1 warrant she never fele annoyment. 
Colle. Why, is she in hyr grave? 
Ur. Brun. I have given hyr a drynke made full well 
Wyth scamoly and with oxennell (oxymel), 
Letwyce, sawge, and pympernelle. 
Nay then she ys fulle save, 
Ffor now ye ar cum I dare welle saye 
a Dovyr and Calyce the ryght wey 
Dwellth non so cunnyng, be my fey, 
In my judgyment. 
Mr. Brun, Cunnyng, yea, yea, and with prattise 
I have savid many a manys lyte. 
Colle. On maydes, and wy[v]jes 
our cunnynge you have nyhe spent. 
Colle then, pursuant to orders conveyed in six lines, each ending 
in -ation, calls on all manner of men that have any sickness to 
come forward and be cured by his master, for, as he adds 
aside, “ though aman were ryght heyle he cowd soone make hym 
seke (sick). The quack, then, learning that Jonathas had lost 
his hand, calls unasked upon him, and proposes to cure him, but 
is beaten away by the Jew’s four servants for pering in his pre- 
sence thus malapertly. Jonathas then orders his hand to be 
thrown into the ealdron, the oil in which boils up * apperyng 
to be as blood.” The Jews then heat an oven red-hot, cast the 
Host into it, and stop the chinks with clay. ‘ Here,” says a 
stage-direction, **the ovyn must ryve asunder and blede owt at 
the cranys [crannies], and an Image appere owt with woundis 
biedyng.” ‘The image, which is Jesus, then speaks thus :— 
O mirabiles Judei attendite et videte 
Si est dolor similis color meus (sic). 
Oh i merveylows Jewys, 
Why ar ye to yowr kyng onkynd, 
And so bytierly ona yow to my blysse? 
Why fare ye thus fule with your frende ? 
Why peyne yow me and straytly me pynde, 
And I yowr love so derely have bowght ? 
Why are ye so unstedfast in your mynde? 
Why wrath ye me? 1 greve yow nowght. 
Why wyll ye nott beleve that I have tawght, 
And forsake yowr fowle neclygence, 
And kepe my commandementis in yowr thowght, 
And unto my godhed to take credence ? 
Why blaspheme yow me? Why do ye thus? 
Why put yow me to a newe tormentry ? 
And I dyed for yow on the crosse. 
Why consyder not yow what I dyd crye? 
Whyle that I was wyth yow ye ded me velanye. 
Why remember ye nott my bitter chaunce, 
How yowr kynne dyd me avance 
Ffor claymyng of myn enherytaunce ? 
I shew yow the streytnesse of my grevance, 
And alle to meve yow to my mercy. 

The Jews thereupon believe, and severally express their con- 
trition. Jonathas, touching his hand in the caldron, becomes 
whole again, and goes with his men to fetch and confess to the 
bishop of Eraclea, The bishop forms a procession of barefooted 
believers, enters the Jew’s house, and addresses the image, whieh 
suddenly changes again to bread. Singing with great sweetness 
this holy song, O Sacrum Dominum, they then bear the Host to 
the church whence Aristorius had taken it. His chaplain seeing 
the procession, asks him what it means, and the merchant admits 
that he has sold *‘ yon same Jewys owr Lord for covytyse.” The 
bishop then, with an appropriate discourse, restores the Host to 
the altar. Aristorius comes forward, confesses his crime, and is 
dismissed with orders to give up buying and selling, and to chas- 
tise his body with fasting and prayer, and other good work. The 
Jews then fall on their knees, agaix acknowledye their outrage, 
are baptized, and depart, apparently on a piigrimage, their 
“ wyckyd lyvyng for to restore.” The play concludes with an 
exhortation from the bishop to serve the Holy Trinity ‘and also 
Mary, that swete may,” which is followed by a list of the names 
and number [12] of the players, and an intimation that “ nine 
may play yt at ease.” 

The plot, as will have been observed, though very simple, is yet 
distinguished from some of our early dramatic pieces by having 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. The characters do not come 
on the stage merely because there is room for them there. Our 
dramatist, too, shows some command of language; his metrical 
skill is by no means contemptible; and he occasionally strikes 
out a line of foree and beauty, such as— 

Full fer in the worlde sprong his fame. 


Colle. 


or— 
Gyff lawrelle to that lorde of myght. 

The last instance reminds us that the play presents traces of 
our old alliterative verse, which was used in Scotland at least as 
late as the time of Dunbar, and which seems to have degenerat 
among our peasantry into that extravagant love for initial rhyme 
which Shakspeare ridicules in Quince’s— 

Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast. 


Thus the following would not have been pronounced very bad by 
an Anglo-Saxon scép :— 
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4. And 5 yow to the blysse | that he hath yow to bowght. 
122. My well for to worke | in this world so wyde. 
165. I have dyamantis dere | worthy to dress. 
169. Perlys precyous | grete plente. 
183. Synymone, suger’ | as yow mayn sene. 
178. And datis wolle dulcett | for to dresse. 

We have left ourselves but little space to notice the drama 
from a philological point of view. The most archaic forms which 
it contains are some verbal plurals in ¢4. Thus “ balys brewyth 
ryght badde”: “ Here goeth the Jewys away.” “ Frendis..... 
beth in no wanhope daye nor nyght,” where beth is the A.8. beo’, 
“be ye.” But we find such forms as late as, or perhaps later 
than, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, which was written about 1560, 
and contains the line— 

It is the cat’s eyes, fool, that shineth in the dark. 


There are forms, too, in the third person singular, such as 
dwell-th, goo-th, where the termination, as often in Chaucer, is 
added directly to the root. There are also three or four examples 
(methynk, do, have) where the ending of that person is quite 
lost. To the glossarist our drama will be of much interest, for 
not only does it furnish examples of several rare words, but it 
also contains some which, so far as we know, are dma eydpeva. 
Thus, apryce, “valuation ;” ars, “ague;” boldyro, some part 
of the body ; cannyngale, “ galingale ;” clome, “to stop a chink 
with clay” (compare A. S. cldm); crepawd, “toadstone” (Fr. 
crapaudine); gryll, “ provoke” (A. 8. grillan); lykke, “to 
seize” (cf. A. S. gelecan ; orennell, oxymel” (d€dpedt) ; plawe, 
“to boil” (a Norfolk word); rowte, ‘to cast;” (rudton, projicio, 
Prompt. Parv.); Spruce, Prussia”? stweymfull, dizzying” P 
(A. S. svima, “ vertigo,” our “ swimming in the head’’); topazyon, 
(ronatiov) ; wrath, “to molest” (A. S. gevredan) &e. 

e may conclude by expressing our satisfaction that this 
curious relic of our early drama has at last been dragged to 
light, and our surprise that the authorities of Trinity College. 
Dublin, do not follow the examples set them at Oxford and 
Cambridge, by printing a good catalogue of the smali, but in 
some respects highly important, collection in which the Play of 
the Sacrament has been found. 


MAIDENTHORPE* 
je Romance of the Forum is always popular. Mr. Samuel 


Warren has shown to what account an action of eject- 
ment may be turned in a novel; and in all probability, now 
that the sittings at Westminster Sessions House are ended, he 
will lose no time in throwing the halo of his genius over the 
moral cesspool which he has been for the last month so assi- 
duously plumbing. Pending that great literary event, we must 
be content with noticing any of the small fry that follow in the 
wake of Zen Thousand a Year. Novels of the robe form almost 
a distinct department of literature ; and to this head the one 
which we have under review must be referred. But it differs 
from its class in this respect—that whereas in most cases it is the 
strange chapter of accidents or vicissitudes disclosed in a law 
court which forms the staple of a work of fiction, here it is the 
personnel of justice itself—the accessories and limbs of the law— 
upon whom interest is almost exclusively centred. hia must 
be highly flattering to the profession. While the results of 
their labours often attain the widest celebrity through the 
medium of Mudie or booth, Serjeant Buzfuz and Counsellor 
Silvertongue too often remain unhonoured, “ carent quia vate 
sacro.” ‘The injustice of this apparently has struck the author 
of Maidenthorpe. In these pages an attempt is made to readjust 
the balance ot fame. We are treated to none of the curious 
annals of legal experience, but a flood of warm tints and gorgeous 
colouring is poured over the British barrister. ; 

There is a delusion, engendered by a perusal of the lives of 
eminent lawyers, that they are doomed to count long months and 
years before a brief is sighted. They, above all men, are said 
to sicken at heart from hopes deferred. Nothing, we may state 
upon the authority of these volumes, is more unlike the truth. 
If they yive a faithful representation, a barrister springs into a 
practice of 2000/. a year, or did so in the year 1825, with very 
comfortable ease. ‘he Law is said to be a jealous mistress, who 
will permit no attentions to be paid elsewhere. It is all a mis- 
take. Mr. Alfred Pohun, the hero of this tale, solved the appa- 
rent difficulty of reconciling the services of the Courts with the 
arduous duties of knight-errantry. The Paladin of the nineteenth 
century wears a wig, and goes the Northern circuit. His faithful 
Squire carries his weapons in a blue bag. All Yorkshire rings 
with his doughty deeds. The fair succumb on every side to his 
fascinations, and one of them in particular, Lady Susan Altham, a 
member of the county aristocracy, with indecent haste. It would 
be simply impossible to trace here each stage of the learned 
epee chequered career. As well might one try to follow 

e course of harlequin through a Christmas pantomime. If we 
draw attention to a few of its most salient features, it is simply 
with a view to give the young bloods of the present day a notion 
of what the Northern Circuit was in the year 1825, when Scar- 

ett, Brougham, Parke, and Alderson were quailing before a 
rival to whose acquirements tardy justice has been done in these 


* Maidenthorpe ; or, Interesting Events about the Fear 1825. By Jeremiah 
Hag, of the Ouisr Temple, Fellow of no Society. 
1861. 
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pages. The discomfiture of one of them is recorded with great 
circumstantiality in the following passage :— 


Owing to the extreme care bestowed on the preparation of the case, and 
the accuracy in verifying all the proofs, and the judicious sequence in whieh 
they were presented to the jury, it was brought thoroughly home to their 
minds that a link in the chain of proof was sound and without flaw; so 
that in spite of the fine oratory of Mr. Brougham, and his very splendid 
efforts to produce confusion in the array of documents, facts, and figures, he 
sat down without shaking the conviction of the jury, and he felt it, for there 
was one very acute man in the box, and whenever Mr Brougham fell foul 
of any particular document or register, this person always desired to see it, 
which for the most part entirely foiled him. The judge who heard the cause 
put it very fairly and fully before the jury, and left them to form their own 
opinion, but at the same time said, “they would no doubt take into their 
consideration that the party in possession had not attempted to establish his 
right by any sort of counter proof.” The jury retired for a few minutes, and 
returned with a verdict for the plaintiff, which was received with applause by 
the audience generally, though the judge exerted himself greatly to preserve 


Here is a portrait of our hero-advocate, dressed by his clerk 
Skinner “ to dine with a lady of rank.” In walking from Lan- 
caster to York, he had come upon some footpads attacking a 
lady’s carriage, and in dispersing them had been wounded :— 


His height was an inch or two under six fect; and though he was at this 
time very spare, he was by no means what would be called a slender man, his 


frame being well knit, chest ample, legs clean, and adapted for activity and 
strength. is hands, now diverted (sic) of the ink dye, by which they were 
often disfigured, and at nt thin and delicate, were not, in form, incon- 


sistent with strength. His neck and shoulders were in complete harmony 
with his chest, and his head was set on majestically. The bandage was re- 
moved from his head, and the black cap contrasted accordingly ; and below 
that his hair appeared much as usual, ior Spriggs had been merciful to the 
lower part when he cleared the crown and scalp; and the friseur, besides 
shaving him, trimmed the hair about his face to the best advantage; after 
which ban managed to get on his black coat and white waistcoat, notwith- 
standing the stays, which were somewhat razéed for the occasion. 


Great stress is laid on the mention of the latter articles. Mr° 
Hallifax, the doctor, had ordered over a stay-maker from York 
‘*who took measure of him for a pair of stays, the form of whieh 
was very skilfully planned.” Upon one occasion, when Lady 
Susan asks whether he is to be moved to the inn, he replies in 
the negative, adding, quite promiscuously, “ Mr. Hallifax has had 
me measured for stays, which are to be here on the day after 
to-morrow.” 


While an invalid under Lady Bewdley’s roof (that venerable 
lady was of such weak intellect as to take the whole affair of the 
robbery for a stroke of lightning), Bohun makes love to her 
niece in the approved forensic style, prefacing and interlarding 
all his rhapsodies with “my iady” instead of “my lud.” 
Nothing could be more gushing than the young lady, who had 
lately left school. On the shortest possible acquaintance, she 
takes to visiting him in his sick chamber, even throwing herself 
on the bed, and reading all his private letters. The monotony 
of convalescence is varied by two remarkable legal achievements. 
The first is a judicial inquiry into the conduct of the kitchen- 
maid at Maidenthorpe, who, being a sister of one of the robbers, 
tries to poison Bohun, in conjunction with the butler, “who was 
not free from indignant feelings excited by the misappropriation, 
as he considered it, of so much port wine.” On the arrival of 
Mr. Oakley, the magistrate, Bohun takes the liberty of reminding 
him that he is a barrister, and knew all the facts of the case and the 
motives of the parties, and desired to conduct the examination him- 
self, if he, Mr. Oakley, would administer the oaths and take down 
the depositions. After this cool announcement, he proceeded to 
examine the witnesses in the absence of the accused, who was 
quietly engaged in her avocations below stairs ; and having satis- 
fied the magistrate of the non case against her, ended by 
despatching her in custody to York Castle. The procedure 
adopted seems hardly in conformity with the principles on which 
our criminal law is administered. But what is a slight infraction 
of Magna Charta in a novel? Bohun, consummate lawyer as he 
was, was evidently disturbed by no scruples. * but fell asleep in 
his chair, and was by Skinner and Mr. Hallifax replaced in bed 
without waking him, and he slept till midnight, when he was 
able to take some refreshment, aiter which he slept eight hours 
more, and was ready to take a good breakfast after bemg woke 
up by a wash.” Whether this last incident was an act of volun- 
tary ablution, or what is commonly known as a “ cold pig,” is 
left wholly to conjecture. His second stroke of business was 
at all events less indefensible, though far more wonderful. 
Being pressed by an attorney at York to hear a case for 
arbitration, he consented to hold a court in his sick room. 
While he took the evidence in his easy chair, the witnesses, 
who had all been sworn at York, appeared outside the 
open window to be examined! As a relaxation from these 
professional labours, he took to teaching Lady Susan musie, 
alternating ‘‘ He shall feed his flock” with ‘* When the heart 
of a man is oppressed with cares,” and putting a handsome com- 
mission into the pocket of a friend by ordering a grand piano on 
Lady Bewdley’s account. Finally, observing one Sunday that 
the parson, in advising his parishioners to be thankful to the 
Almighty for the crops, accounted rather unsatisfactorily for the 
causes of the variation of the seasons, ‘“‘ whereby he . perceived 
that his mind was perplexed between the astronomical doctrines 
of Moses and Copernicus,” he consented to give a lecture on the 
double revolution of the earth. On the conclusion of this masterly 
address, which is given in full, and consists merely of a tran- 
scription of the first chapter from any school-book on Physical 
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Geography, he fell back exhausted and almost fainting, owin 

to the premature exertion of his powers, but Lady Susan an 

Mrs. Oakley were prompt with smelling bottles. The divine 
whose sermon had called forth this lecture was present, and ad- 
mitted that Mr. Bohun had expressed himself with due respect 
as to the works of God. Although not prepared at once to admit 
that the earth revolved round the sun, he promised to take the 
Copernican system into consideration, and expressed a hope of 
pene: able héreafter to coincide with the lecturer in his con- 

usions. 


But these halcyon days are at last overclouded. Canon Altham 
opens the eyes of Lady Bewdley to the fact that she has been all 
this time harbouring a lawyer—a member of a class whom she 
regarded with great horror. He is forbidden the house, but 
manages to effect sundry clandestine meetings. One of these was 
at a race ball, which he attended “ under the natural disguise of 
restored health.” Upon another occasion, with unparalleled versa- 
tility, he went to the cathedral and begged one of the choristers to 
let him take his place. ‘‘The vicar-choral clothed him in his cassock 
and bands, and as soon as he had heard him sing three or four 
bars, set off for the races, perfectly satisfied that he had pro- 
vided a good substitute.” After this curious little episode in his 
career he goes abroad to Ems, whither Lady Susan Altham had 
been sent in the charge of a wicked old hag, Lady Seraphina 
Wolfe. Here he acts the part of a guardian angel, taking her 
from a depraved German Prince, acting before her in German 
plays, and, as a Yankee merchant, carrying her across the moun- 
tains to Coblentz without the slightest recognition on her part. 
Then the scene shifts again to England, where a general rage for 
speculation has set in. Bohun makes vast sums by his 
extraordinary skill in drawing up deeds of partnership. A panic 
succeeding, he makes still more by giving advice. In particular, 
“one commercial leviathan, commanded by Mr. Hargrave and 
piloted by Bohun, rode majestically through the tempest.” Once 
more he meets Lady Susan, at the house of her father, Lord 
Bosworth, who has returned from an embassy to an Italian 
Court. But he is confronted by a rival in the shape of a profli- 
gate Marquis, who insults him by abusing lawyers. In reply, 

e claims to prove that members of the Bar have an ancient and 
indisputable right to bear arms. There is no duel, much to the 
disgust of a fighting admiral among the visitors. Lady Susan, 
however, expressed an opinion that it would have been an egre- 
gious impropriety—to use the mildest term—to have shot the 
Marquis at such a season :— 


“Tbelieve you are right,” said the Admiral; “so there’s my hand, Mr. 
un. ” 


“And I hope,” said Lady Susan, “ that you mean to have no fighting.” 

“It is my earnest wish, my lady,” said Bohun; and then turning to tho 
Admiral, he said, before the lady was out of hearing, “Is not she a first- 
rate?” 


The interest of the story culminates at a féte champétre, where 
the Marquis, fresh from the presence of George IV., succeeds in 
drugging Lady Susan with a glass of champagne so intensely 
iced that the spirituous part was separated from the aqueous, and 
formed a dangerously intoxicating beverage. But the ubiquitous 
Bohun turned up in the nick of time, and running for a stomach- 
pump, employed it with such tremendous energy that her lady- 
ship returned home with her father alive, but very ill. Further 
than this the devotion of a lover cannot go. We read, therefore, 
without surprise, that Lady Susan consented to bestow her hand 
on the man who had rendered her such signal service. But 
probably St. George’s, Hanover-square, does not often witness 
such scenes as the following :— 

The ceremony was performed by a curate, and he rather wondered at se 
very beautiful a creature throwing herself away on a man apparently so un- 
worthy of her. When the business of the vestry was concluded the clergyman 
ventured to say “ Upon my word, sir, you possess the most beautiful bride 
that I ever assisted to assume that title.” 

The lady felt this as a reflection upon her husband, and said immediately, 
* You might, sir, have said the happiest.” 

Each view of the case was gratifying to Bohun; but the lady’s promptness 
to vindicate her choice was peculiarly delightful; he said to the clergyman, 
“ Our house is not yet in order, sir, but when we are settled I shall hope to 
pod nag some day to eat a mutton-chop with us.” And so they parted good 


We do not expect much logical coherence in works of fiction 
nowadays. The unities are mostly exploded or disregarded. But 
this work bears about the same relation, in point of probability, 
to the average novel, that the wildest tales of Baron Munchausen 
bear to statements of average credibility. The characters are 
as unlike anything in real life as the chimeras of a lunatic. When 
to this is added an utter inability to write a grammatical sen- 
tence—the extracts we have given being a fair sample of the 
rest—we may well ask whether the author has any friends, and 
what they are about? The smattering of legal phraseology 
might seem to betray some circumstantial connexion with the 
law. If there be any feature of the profession which these pages 
reflect, it is the notions current among attorneys’ clerks of lords 
and ladies, as culled from cheap periodicals. The point of view 
from which society is regarded is strictly that of Wemmich, or 
of some precocious lad articled to a country Wemmich. The 
solitary merit of the book, to which it owes its present notice at 
our hands, is that it consists of two volumes only. What stray 
gleam of common sense could have induced the author of such a 
farrago of trash to stop short of the regulation three P 


SIR G. C. LEWIS ON THE ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS. 
Second Notice. 


{ie originality of Sir George Lewis's mind unquestionably 
consists in its energetic scepticism. The doubts of ignorance, 
dulness, or prejudice, are mere obstructions to knowledge; but 
those of a thoroughly-informed, candid, and powerful intellect 
are almost beyond price. The habit of thought displayed in the 
volume before us is not perhaps favourable to individual great- 
ness, but too great importance can scarcely be attached to it in 
times like the present, when true and real discovery is generall 
less the product of individual efforts than the compound moon | 
of the labours of a multitude. All the knowledge of antiquity 
derivable from accredited sources has now been stored up, ana- 
lysed, and catalogued, and hence there is the strongest tempta- 
tion to men of genius to build up startling theories on the facts 
we possess, to arrange them in novel and striking combinations, 
or to open up new mines of information which have not yet con- 
tributed to the mental wealth of the human race. It would be 
equally absurd to deny that brilliant audacity may some- 
times seize at a leap a truth not otherwise attainable, 
and to suppose that it does not in general require 
to be cooled and confuted by scepticism like that of our author. 
Sir G. C. Lewis has already produced a marked effect on Conti- 
nental speculation by his objections to Niebuhr’s reconstruction 
of the early Roman history. Within the limits permitted to him 
by his present subject, he suggests a vast number of difficulties, 
equally worthy of attention, in the way of assumptions which a con- 
currence of great authorities had apparently placed beyond the 
reach of the questioner. Among minor matters, he doubts the. 
stories of early Phcenician navigation in the Atlantic waters; and, 
in particular, he doubts the circumnavigation of Africa by Phaeni- 
cian mariners in the pay of Pharaoh Necho—a class of exploits 
to which it has recently been the fashion to give entire credit. 
Among subjects of higher interest to men of learning, he doubts 
the whole Egyptian chronology, short and long, disbelieves the 
interpretation of the hieroglyphics, thinks the Babylonian 
annals an imposition, and does not even condescend to mention 
cuneiform and its decipherers. 

Sir George Lewis is led to discuss the immense primeval his- 
tory attributed to the Egyptians and to the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, both because they have been credited with important 
astronomical discoveries and with a long record of astronomical 
observations, and further because, their pretended history 
amounting substantially to chronology, the very fact of its 
genuineness would carry back astronomical knowledge to a point 
far more remote than consists with the rest of our evidence on 
the subject. As respects the Egyptians, putting aside any infor- 
mation which may be obtained from the hierogly phics, our author 
points out that the reality of the primitive history rests entirely 
upon the supposed testimony of the priests, who undoubtedly 
existed in Egypt asa caste. We have four writers from whom 
our knowledge of early Egyptian history is derived—Herodotus, 
Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Diodorus. Each one of them sepa- 
rately announces that he gets his information from the priests, 
either orally or by translating their sacred books. There being, 
therefore, but one source for all the four streams of knowledge, 
our accouhts ought to be in the highest degree consistent. But the 
fact is that there is the utmost discrepancy between them. The 
chronologies differ by thousands of years. The names of kings 
and the dates of their reigns seldom or never agree. The few 
events recorded have no connexion with, and throw no light 
upon, one another. Four discordant schemes, all professing to 
be derived from the same authentic source, “ cannot be recon- 
ciled by any legitimate methods of criticism, and yet there is no 
satisfactory ground for preferring one to another.” The attempts 
of the Egyptologists to conciliate them Sir George Lewis 
dismisses with sarcastic contempt. Egyptology, he says, 
has an historical method of its own. “It recognises none 
of the ordinary rules of evidence; the extent of its demand 
upon our credulity is almost unbounded.” Under the potent 
logie of Bunsen and Lepsius, “all identity disappears ; everything 
is subject to become anything but itself. Successive dynasties 
become contemporary dynasties; one king becomes another king, 
or several other kings, or a fraction of another king; one name 
becomes another name; one number becomes another number; 
one place becomes another place.” Where, therefore, there is no 
rational reconciliation of several incompatible records, we are 
bound by the laws of historical evidence to reject them all. Sir 
George Lewis concludes, therefore, that the vast antiquity of the 
pretended Egyptian dates only illustrates the tendency of a 
national mind of the Oriental type toenormous exaggerations of 
magnitude and number; and he sees in his conclusion a confir- 
mation of the undoubted fact that when the Greeks who formed 
the Court of the Ptolemies sought for scientific knowledge in 
Egypt, they found none, and that the only Egyptians who pre- 
tended to historical information in Roman times were detected 
as being impudent impostors. 

But the difficulties of our author would count for very little if 
he left untouched the grand resource of the Egyptologists. If 
the a gg inscriptions reveal a history of vast length, 
reconcileable or not with that received from Greek authorities, 
Sir George Lewis is driven from his principal position. He does 
not tell us in quite definite ge to what length his scepticism ~ 

, but he appears to doubt whether the hieroglyphics have 
foen interpreted at all. Whatever be the proper weight due to 
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the difficulties suggested in this volume, it is at least certain that 
no future Egyptologist can expect a hearing unless he makes 
some attempt to remove them. Sir George’s first objection to 
the modern construing of the hieroglyphic character turns upon 
its inconsistency with interpretations dating from a time at which 
the key to the hieroglyphics does not seem to have been altogether 
lost. ere are extant three comparatively ancient accounts of 
their nature and meaning—one by Cheremon, who lived in 
the first half of the first century after Christ—a second by 
Horapollo, who belongs to the end of the fourth century; and a 
third by Ammianus Marcellinus, dating from the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Now it is certainly most remarkable that the hiero- 

lyphical readings of fienealive. and his successors proceed on 
the supposition that the accounts given by these three old writers 
are erroneous. Not one of them described the figures as pho- 
netic, though their phonetic nature is the very point and pith 
of Champollion’s discovery. We cannot get rid af this singular 
difficulty by saying that the true character of the hieroglyphics 
was forgotten in the age of Cheremon and Horapollo. ie if 
that be so, the whole basis of our hieroglyphical knowledge 
crumbles away. Everything in the system of Champollion turns 
Fg: his identification of the names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra in 

e Greek and hieroglyphical inscriptions on the Rosetta stone, 
and on the correct reading of ‘certain names of Roman Empe- 
rors in other places. The lapidary inscriptions which are the 
foundations of the system are substantially contemporaneous 
with the writings whose authority is unceremoniously rejected. 

Modern Egyptology presupposes the correctness of two great 
discoveries of Champollion—the method of reading the hiero- 
plyphical character, and the identification of the ancient Egyptian 
anguage with the Coptic. If the last assumption be inaccurate, 
the reading of the character is comparatively unimportant, and 
the Egyptian inscriptions are as useless as the Etruscan. The 
reasons assigned by Sir George Lewis for hesitating before ad- 
mitting the identity of the two languages are numerous, and de- 
serve the gravest consideration. The Coptic was not known 
before the Christian era, and its literature is of much later date, 
but the ancient Egyptian, to which it is made to furnish a key, is 
asserted to be thousands and thousands of years older. More- 
over, the Coptic was a popular, the Egyptian of the hieroglyphics 
was a literary and sacred dialect. Is cae any single instance 
of a language remaining so little changed during this im- 
mense space of time that its latest forms can enable us to 
read its earlicst without other help? If the tradition 
of Sanscrit had been broken (which it never was), copld 
any one have read it by the assistance of Greek, Latin, or 
even Hindu? Moreover, says Sir George Lewis, “where the 
tradition of a language is lost, but its affinity with a known Jan- 
guage is ascertained or presumed, the attempts to restore the sig- 
nifications of words proceed upon the hypothesis that the 
etymology of the word can be determined by its resem- 
blance, more cr less close, to a word in the known lan- 
guare, and that the etymology of a word is a certain guide 
to its meaning.” But the assumption is most improbanle a 
priori. Etymology is not a sure index to meaning. Every 
scholar knows that when the signification is well ascertained 
the etymology is often most uncertain. ‘ But when the process 
is inverted, and it is proposed to determine the signification 
of the words of an entire language from etymological guesses, 
unassisted by other knowledge,” the method is most decep- 
tive and inconclusive. Sir George illustrates the difficulty 

an example from two languages, not separated by a vast 
interval, like Coptic and ancient Egyptian, but connected in one 
degree of filiation. In Italian, ¢roja means a sow. The word is 
derived from the Latin porcus Trojanus, which signified a pig 
stuffed with other animals, and conveyed an allusion to the 
Trojan horse. Porcus Trojanus became first porco di troja, and 
then ¢roja in the sense of a pregnant sow. ‘‘ What possible 
aoe | could have enabled anybody to invert the process here 
indicated, and to discover the meaning from the etymology, if 
the meaning were unknown ?” 

Sir George Lewis observes that impressions of the feasibility 
of reading the hieroglyphics have been a good deal caused by 
confuzed notions on two points. It has been imagined that the 
aaa of reading the character is something like the feat of 

eciphering a cipher, and that the translation of the language, 
when deciphered, has some analogy to the revival of knowledge 
of the so-called dead languages, Greek and Latin. But deci- 
phering always assumes a perfect understanding by the decipherer 
of the language written in cipher. ‘It merely strips the dis- 
guise off a word, and reproduces it in its ordinary orthography.” 
As respects Greek and Latin (and, we may add, Sanscrit) these 
ages are only dead in the sense of their being no longer 
spoken. It is a living tradition which connects them with the 
societies which spoke them. There has never been a time since 
the Christian era at which there were not persons who under- 
stood Latin; and before the invention of printing there were 
always some who spoke it, for, in the absence of grammars and 
ictionaries, instruction was necessarily oral. Greek, it is 
notorious, has never ceased to be vernacular, and was brought 
into the West by persons who used it as their habitual medium 
of communication. ‘It seems to be a necessary condition for 
the intelligibility of a language that its tradition should be pre- 
served aeshen either in writing or orally. A language cannot 
in general be restored if a period has intervened during which it 
was entirely forgotten and unknown.” 


MAN CONTEMPLATED.* 


bye are some minds which must needs map and square 
everything, and seem incapable of a sense of mystery or of 
an honest admission that all inquiry must be limited. by human 
faculties, and all knowledge, not purely scientific, by the facts and 
data of the case. Such is the author of the book before us. It 
has an idea at the centre, and from this it works, with much perti- 
nacious consistency, in a labyrinth of speculation. With the s 
cially theological bearings of this work we have of course nothing 
here to do; but a brief examination of the method of its ment, 
and some remarks on the mental characteristics which it betray , 
may have their uses. The author, who appears to be a Noncon- 
formist divine, probably of the Wesleyan Connexion, or some 
branch thereof, is a man of much industry and a good deal of 
second-hand learning. He has a homely, hard-handed common- 
sense, with which he roughly manipulates any question, human 
or divine. But his grasp is sadly narrow for the colossal propor- 
tions of the argument on which he ventures. He has the air of 
a man whose turn of thought and way of viewing things were 
formed before he commenced his studies. Hence, what he has 
learned hae not been assimilated, and sits like an uneasy load 
upon his mind. The whole book has the half-educated stamp of 
the class of divinity to which it belongs. A good deal of history 
and oe has been superficially mastered, and very labo- 
rious his efforts probably were to master it even thus super- 
ficially. The inevitable signs, however, of a mind naturally 
of some vigour, but which cannot digest and combine materials 
for want of due culture, are not wanting. The theologians to 
whom he most frequently refers are, if we except John Wesley, 
of a poor sort. wight, Clarke, Watson, Pye Smith, Dr. 
Miiller, “Dr. Brown on the Millennium,” are some of the most 
frequently recurring, with a rarer mention of the better known 
names of Bishops Patrick, Lowth, and Horsley, together with 
Olshausen and Rosenmiiller. As regards the method pursued, the 
author shall speak for himself: (Preface, p. vii—ix.) 

All truths, from what source soever they proceed, constitute a sublime 
unity. Collision or discrepancy is impossible. Nature and revelation alike 
enunciate the acts and laws of God. The former chiefly with reference to 
his physical government, and the latter chiefly with reference to his moral 
government. They are the records of two departments of the same grand 
administration: and as the light which they reflect is mutual, the study of the 
one can never be properly conducted without the study of the other; nor can 
any theory with reference to either be correct which does not harmonize with 
both..... The intelligent and reflecting of all classes have begun to open 
their eyes to the fact that discord between supernatural revelation and crea 
nature can have no basis except in the ignorance or prejudice of their exposi- 
tors; and they are dissatisfied with every theory, whether Biblical or scien- 
tific, which does not quadrate with the established truths both of the one and 
the other. .... There are established truths in geology, and in some other 
sciences, as well as in astronomy; and these have a bearing on the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, not less direct and important than those of astronomy; 
so that as, on the one hand, all the various phenomena of nature must be in- 
terpreted in accordance with the fundamental Biblical truth, that God is the 
creator and governor of the universe; so,on the other, all those Scripture 
passages which relate to subjects of natural science must be interpreted in 
accordance with the demonstrated facts and principles of natural science. . . . 
That the inspired accounts themselves are correct and harmonize with every 
truth in nature that relates to man is a settled point. 

Passing by the loose and inaccurate phraseology of “‘ demon- 
strated facts and principles,”—the former of which rest on ex 
rience, the latter (in natural science) on induction, and nei 
on demonstration—we may say this last sentence clearly gives us 
the standard of our author. To the great vexed questions— 
slowly approximating. perhaps, to solution—which are comprised 
in the wide range of Biblical criticism, he would seem to be wholly 
astranger. The mere external consideration that “Scripture ” 
is a collection of books of twenty different periods, spread over 
some sixteen centuries, and, perhaps, embracing early fragmen- 
tary portions which would demand an even wider range, seems 
quite beyond his recognition. He assumes that all is sym- 
metrical and harmonious as a child’s dissected map, and that all 
that remains is for common sense to fit the pieces together. 

The central idea to which we have referred is too purely theo- 
logical to be more than stated here. It is briefly that what 
in technical theology is called “original sin” is destroyed by 
“effectual grace.” This our author calls “the cessation of the 
entail of depravity,” and he argues it elaborately, especially as 
against his master, Wesley, in es 226-264. esley, he con- 
tends, laid down premisges which include this consequence, from 
which he, however, shrank. “ Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that a superintending Providence saw that enough was done for 
the time, leaving the other—i.e., the doctrine of the ‘cessation ’ 
of this ‘entail’ — for future development.” As the “ cessa- 
tion of the entail” is to characterize the millennium (p. 130), 
and as that, we learn, may probably commence in A.D. 1941 
(p. 241), the author, we take it, must suppose that there are 
many examples of the said “cessation” already to be found—of 
course, in that “largest and most efficient Voluntary Church in 
the world, on both sides of the Atlantic, including more than 
a million of members, and nearly four thousand Christian 
ministers,” which the author, we presume, adorns. We may, 
further, compare his doctrine that A. and B., being a perfectly 
sanctified man and wife, produce a perfectly sanctified offspring, 
with the Mormon doctrine of the propagation of heirs of the 
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kingdom, and the raising up of “tabernacles” for beatified 
= Of course, the vice in all this so-called reasoning is that 

e question is one of fact, and, therefore, to be shown by example 
if it exists, and, until such proof be adduced, to be reasonably 
rejected. The author should take a leaf from Mr. Darwin’s book, 
and refer to this simple test all questions of likeness or unlike- 
ness in offspring to parents, spiritual as well as physical. Till 
this be done, all sound thinkers will renounce argument with 
him ; and meanwhile the question between himself and Wesley 
may be left to their respective disciples. 

But there are a few eccentricities of argument occurring, by 
the way, which may not unfairly be adduced as exemplifying 
the author’s manner of dealing with such grave and deep 
questions as he has stirred. He sets himself, for instance, 
in_ his earlier chapters, to consider the Primeval Condition 
of Man—1. Morally ; 2. Intellectually; 3. Physically; 4. Cir- 
cumstantially. Under the last head we find discussed the 
“ partial nudity” of our first parents. He dismisses the well- 
known text, ‘‘nakec, but not ashamed,” with singular naiveté. 
“Tf,” he says, “ we take it in the sense in which it is commonly 
understood, it is somewhat startling, and that it stands opposed 
to all those notions of propriety which obtain in civilized life is 
generally, if not universally, admitted.” He is shocked at the 
obtuseness of a commentator who compares Adam and Eve to 
little children in their innocence, and he exposes with scorn the 
notion that two persons “ina state of maturity, and with all 
their knowledge,” should “ live together in a state of nakedness 
without any feeling of impropriety.” With equal perspicacity 
he fiouts the opinion of another, that “the circumambient air 
was of the same temperature with their bodies,’ and that 
“therefore they had no need of clothing.” Of course, it 
would follow that their clothes must either have gbeen 
created with them, or their creation must have been defective, 
and, in fact, this is the author's real tenet. He waxes quite 
eloquent against the absurd indignity of the “lord of creation” 
being “ placed inthe world ina state of nudity and exposure.” 
The idea of the fox having his fur, the crow ‘her feathers, and 
man being without any covering suited to his circumstances, or 
in accordance with “ the — of delicacy and propriety,” is 
painfully humiliating. . Pye Smith and he are, it seems, 

ed that such total unfitness for decent society was intole- 
rable ; but they give different answers to the question whence 
our first parents obtained their clothing. The former states, 
apparently on his own authority, that, “as a part of the 
divine instruction which we have established, they were taught 
to take off the inner bark of some trees which would answer ex- 
tremely well for this purpose.” ‘To this reply, however,” says 
our author, “I demur. It seems much more probable that God 
himself constructed a clothing for them.” Away, then, with ‘ the 
indecorous and absurd notion that our holy parents went 
naked.” For, argues our author, “if dress itself is a con- 
sequence and a badge of sin, who does not see that just in 
proportion as we break off our sins and become holy, we ought 
also to throw off our dress,and become Christian Adamites?” . . . 
“Dress itself,” he coneludes, “so far from being either an 
evidence or a consequence of sin, 1s the ordination of heaven.” 
But what, then, it will have occurred to the reader, does he 
make of the concluding words, “and not ashamed?” Or why 
should they have been added if there had been the means at 
hand to remove all occasion for shame. ‘* The answer to this is, 
that the statement contains an allusion to the customs and senti- 
ments which were prevalent at the time when Moses recorded it. 
At that time, in addition to the tunie or under-garment, the 
——— classes especially covered themselves with immense 
veils and long, flowing, costly robes; and to appear destitute of 
these upper habiliments, particularly in the case of ladies, was 
deemed a cause of shame.” But, we may ask, what has become 
of the fig-leaves all this time? Why our acute theologian has 
discovered that the meaning of the word “ naked” in that second 
passage which describes the consequences of the Fall, is wholly 
different from that whieh it bears in the previous one. There it 
meant physical but partial nakedness—here he will lave it express 
“their destitution of those moral and spiritual virtues which they 
had previously possessed ”—and so they had rec yurse to fig-leaves! 
The would-be Stoic, when the trappings of fortune bad left him, 
wrapped himself up in his virtue. The parents of mankind when 
their virtue had left them wrap themselves up in fig-leaves! He 
says, “ they covered themselves with gird/es.” But we confess 
ourselves unable to pursue this subject further. 

This will give our readers the means of judging how far such 
a guide is trustworthy on momentous subjects requiring a marked 
genius for spiritual speculation in the man who would deal with 
them successfully, or even plausibly. Of the gross absence of the 
qualities necessary to reason soundly on such matters, and of the 
perversion of moral instincts in a man who could write as above 
on such a subject, the previous specimens may suflice. It is worth 
while, however, to see him in a burst of eloquence. Here are 
one or two fits :— 

Death, with a hand more frigid than an ocean of ice, and with a visage 
black as endless night, grasped man’s whole spiritual being. 

Such men as Gibbon and Byron may be compared tv a monster having 
the body of a dinotherium, the wings of a pterodactyl, the tail of a peacock, 
the sting of a serpent, the voice of a nightingale, the sightless eyeballs of a 
statue, and a huge head without brains. 

When a man is writing fine, he is bent on displaying what is 
in him, and addresses heaven and earth in the fulness of his heart. 
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Such a erude pile of images as the last passage, if style be at all 
a key to thought and mental power, would be cough for a 
sensible and educated reader. Still, there are readers for whom 
the Reverend Nathan Rouse is likely to have charms. 
tradesman class will accept him largely, for he declares a Millen- 
nium in which peace and commerce will go on overspreading the 
earth with plenty—he preaches a gospel of “ 
and “improved fertility.” Securities will always, we presume, 
good in that golden time; sugar will not be sanded any more, no 
more will reels be measured for two hundred yards of thread 
and labelled for three hundred. There will be no adulteration, 
no more names in the Gazette, no more “ paper” houses. A 
state of perfect sanctity, in which men reckon percentages and 
invest in railway debentures, is supposed to be realized in 
Utah by its more sanguine votaries; and this, as we have seen, is 
not the only feature of similitude between the views here set 
forth and those promulgated in the holy city of Mormonism. 
But the most remarkable omission in the work before us is 


that of the conflict, real or supposed, of ethnology and language © 


with received interpretations of Scripture. These sciences have 
not yet been “done” in popular handbooks, and therefore have 
not fallen in our author’s way. He therefore simply skips them, 
and what he has crammed in other things that he writes. 


LONG’S EARLY GEOGRAPHY OF WESTERN EUROPE.* 


= promise of the title-page is hardly fulfilled by the con- © 


tents of the work now before us, and those who may have 
recourse to it fora clear view of the origin, language, religion, 
and civilization of the earliest inhabitants of this island wilk 
probably be disappointed. And yet we have seldom seen in any 
work of the kind more painstaking research and more honest 
pursuit of knowledge than Mr. Long has brought to bear upon 
the subject of his investigation. The fact is, that the subject 
itself is so obscure as to make it next to impossible to reduce 
into order the chaos of conflicting hints or statements which 
meets the inquirer at every step of his progress. Added to which, 
the present author makes the matter tenfold worse by his manner 
of treating it. So wanting in perspicuity is his style, and so ill- 
arranged is the mass of materials which he has collected, that it is 
difficult to know what he is aiming at, and still more what he him- 
self thinks that he has established. It is not often that one 
meets with a book of so much learning and so much ability, in 
which it is hard to say what the author’s own conclusions are 
upbn the subject in hand. We doubt, however, whether any 
one has ever read up his subject more conscientiously than the 
present writer, and we may fairly give him credit, in spite of a 
tendency to credulity, for many of the qualifications that are 
necessary for a successful mastery of this difficult department of 
literature. But something is wanting; and that is, the ability 
to express in an intelligible form the conclusions at which, after 
so long a course of study, he has himself arrived. So that we may 
recommend this volume to those who take an interest in the sub- 
ject, less as a guide or authority than as a collection of materials 
for their own handling. It is something, of course, to have, in a 
collected form, the principal data for speculation as to the ethno- 
logy and geography of primeval Western Europe ; but the value 
of even this is greatly diminished by the want of an index. 

It seems to be a principle with Mr. Long to admit every scrap 
of information that has come down to us from antiquity as pos- 
sibly containing an element of truth. So that his authorities in- 
clude not only the assertions of geographers or historians, but 
the hints, allusions, and fables of poets and romancers. This 
gives an interest of its own to his volume as containing numerous 
extracts {rom some of the least known remains of ancient litera- 
ture. Mr. Long finds his subject divided chronologically into 
two portions, which are separated by a long interval of profound 
obscurity. In the former part, he has to deal first with such au- 
thorities as Homer and the poet of the Argonautics, ‘‘ who seem,” 
he says, ‘* to have veiled their information, acquired from Pheni- 
cian or Carthaginian navigators, under an intentional disguise, or 
to have overcharged it with romantic fiction.” Next, there are 
the Greek historians and geographers, ‘ who were disposed to 
treat everything with suspicion, even the narratives of their own 
countrymen, Pytheas and others.” Then, after a long interval, 
the Latin and later Greck writers begin to revive a knowled 
of Western Europe, and to describe it as it was known under the 
Roman Empire. To compare the records of these two periods 
with each other and with our present geographical knowledge, is 
the author’s aim. We only wish that we could commend the 
execution of his task as much as its intention. 

Mr. Long begins, in reverse order, with a survey of the 
ethnology of Gaul, as described by Cesar, and discusses very 
minutely the relations between Gaul and Britain. By way o 
clearing the ground, he first decides, on sound philological 
grounds, that Tacitus was wrong in supposing that the Celtic 
Silures of the right bank of the Severn fad anything to do with 
the Iberi of Spain, or with their congeners—the Aquitani 
Gaul. Next, he traces the early immigration of Celtic tribes from 
Central Gaul into Midland Britain, and fancies a connexion 
between the Parisii, whom Ptolemy places on the Humber in the 
district now called the Holderness, and the tribe who gave their 
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mame to the French capital—Lutetie Parisiorum. But there is 
little firm ground under our feet through these speculations until 
we come to Cesar’s time. That author seems to distinguish the 
inland and less civilized tribes of Britain, who had a purely Gallic 
origin, from the immigrant Belge who had settled, at a somewhat 
later period, along the southern coast of the island. Mr. Long 
argues that to the Continental Belge may be assigned a mixed 
Celtic and Teutonic origin. He supposes that suecessive migra- 
tions of Transrhenan Teutons had become amalgamated with 
the Celtic tribes inhabiting the left bank of the Rhine. It is 
curious to find him remarking that, from the earliest times till 
our own day, this process of denationalizing the Teutonic 
tribes who have come into contact with the advancing Gallic 
frontier has gone on continuously. Thus Cesar and Strabo tell 
us of the Ubi, who had become Gallicis morilus assuefacti ; 
and Mr. Long observes that the present Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia “have a most decided and avowed leaning towards 
France, and would willingly again become a portion of another 
French Empire.” The Wallons are described as an insulated 
portion of the purely Celiic race “who have maintained them- 
selves immemorially in certain districts of the Ardennes while 
the tide of Transrhenan invaders flowed round them.” 

Appiying to the colonization of Britain the information thus 
collected about the Continental Belge, Mr. Long derives the 
Remi of Sussex and Surrey from the Remi of Champagne. They 
are the ‘P7yva of Ptolemy ; and Regnum, the old name of Chi- 
chester, their capital, seems to be closely connected with Rheims, 
the capital of the parent tribe. Our author tells us that this 
territorial division of the country of the Remi, known after- 
wards as the kingdom of the South Saxons, left its traces till 
1637, when the counties of Surrey and Sussex were for the first 
time “ dissevered in their common shrievalty.” Discoursing of 
the permanence of such political divisions, Mr. Long remarks 
further on as follows :— 

Staines derives its name from the London mark-stone, which siands above 
the bridge at Coln-ditch, denoting ihe extent of the jurisdiction of the City 
of London along the Thames: which coincides not only with the boundary 
of the Saxon kingdom of Essex, but with that also of the original Trino- 
bantes, dividing their territory from that of the Cassi. 

The northern section of these Remi, who oceupied Surrey, 
were also called Bibroci. Berkshire seems to have been settled by 
immigrants from the Attrebates, Bellovaci, and Ambiani, the tribes 
which occupied a district, unmarked in Von Spruner’s Historical 
Atlas, which Mr. Long distinguishes in his map as the real Bel- 
gium, #.e. the country about Amiens and Beauvais. The same 
tribes also had settlements in Hampshire and Wiltshire, and from 
them came the name of Venta Be/garum for Winchester. These 
settlers were clearly rather Celtic than Teutonic in their origin ; 
and Mr. Long (inconsistently with his own subsequent conclusions 
about the Cymry, and differing herein from his favourite Welsh 
Triads, which speak of these Belgx as a second race of invaders) 
conceives that the natives whom they displaced were merely 

rimeval or aboriginal savages, such as those of whom traces 
oon been found in the famous bone-cave. near Torquay. West- 
ward of these Belge were settled the Durotriges, an offshoot 
from the opposite Armorican peninsula, who have left their name 
in the word Dorsetshire; while Kent, eastward of the Remi, 
takes its name from the Cantii, the most civilized of all the 
Belgic settlers in Britain. Indeed, from a section of these it is 
that Mr. Long derives the name Britannia itself. Pliny mentions 
a Gaulish tribe called Britanni, inhabiting the maritime district 
a called Za Marquenterre) between the Canche and the 

omme. Two villages named Quend, “having a sig- 
nificant resemblance to our Sent,” and even a_ hamlet 
called Bretagne still remain. They are in sight from the 
railway between Boulogne and Abbeville, as it crosses the river 
Authie and traverses the Marais de Quend, near the station of 
Rue. These Britanni are supposed to have been the first to 
cross over to the opposite shore of Britain, and to have given 
the island the name by which it was afterwards known in the 
geography of the world. Mr. Long places them in his map 
on Raeser Marsh. ‘We read in the Welsh Triads, the 
value of which is now admitted both at home and abroad, that 
the second race of peaceable settlers in Britain, succeeding the 
Cymry, who were the first, was led by Prydain, the son of 
Aedd-Mawr or Aedd the Great, who gave his name to the 
island.” Hence Mr. Long explains the famous fables of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. This Pryd or Prydain was, he imagines, trans- 
formed into Brute or Brutus, “and then, as an Alduan, he 
instantly became entitled to a Trojan origin.” For the A®dui, 
whose name may be traced in the Aedd of the Triads, long 
before the time of Cesar were honoured by the Romans as 
being “fratres nostri,” says Cicero—* fratres consanguineique 
Senatu appellati,” says Cesar. M. de Courson, 
in his zeal to make Britain the daughter, instead of the mother, 
of Bretagne, adopts these Britanni of Pliny as the first settlers 
in our island; but he transfers their original seat, without a 
shadow of authority, from the district of Ponthieu on the banks 
of the Somme to the peninsula of Brittany—the Lyddaw, “ sea- 
eoast,” or Letavia, of romance. 

At this point Mr. Long, in a most inconveniently inverted 
order, takes up the history of the Cymry, or preceding invaders, 
according to the Triads. Here, somewhat inconsistently, he 

fesses his belief in the legend that Hu the Powerful led the 
Cee swarm of the Cymry into Britain, while a smaller horde 


ly in Cymry of 


Wales, he says, “continually appear as the inhabitants of 
Gwenned, \atinized into Venedotia,” and their brethren in Gaul 
are the Veneti who make so conspicuous a figure in the pages 
of Cesar. Mr. Long suggests that the people whom Herodotus- 
describes as dwelling beyond the Celts towards the setting sun, 
are these very Cymry of Brittany, Kivera being their own name, 
Gwennet, represented in Greek characters, juat as Venedi is their 
name in Latin. After a number of collateral digressions, which 
are of much interest in themselves, but which greatly interfere 
with the course of the inquiry, Mr. Long proceeds to identify 
the Cymry of the Welsh Triads with the Cimbri of the 
Cimbric Chersonese, the present Jutland, in other words with 
the Cimmerii of the Greeks. And here he takes occasion to 
support the accuracy of the Homeric geography on the autho- 
rity of Strabo. ie shows how great a confusion has been 
caused by the fact that the Cimmerii of antiquity are repre- 
sented as occupying not only the Tauric Chersonese on the 
Black Sea, but peninsula of Jutland in the German Ocean. 
It is his theory that Homer's t:-ve geography, which he 
must have obtained from Phenician navigators, became 
obs-ured after the decay of the Phenician power. Hence the 
poet's accurate description of the Cimmerii of Jutland as dwell- 
ing on the shores of the great Western Ocean—ijep: xal vepéhy 
xexadvppevor—under the setting sun, came in other ages to be 
misapplied to the only Cimmerii then known—namely, those of 
the Crimea. In a subsequent discussion on “the corrupted but 
not corrupt geography of the Odyssey,” Mr. Long argues ina 
very interesting manner for the minute accuracy of Homer, and 
avows his belief that Odysseus was conducted through the 
pillars of Hercules to the Cimmerii of the North Western 
Ocean. He identifies “the sluggish sea” of the ancient navi- 
gators, not with the Mar di Sargasso of the Atlantic, but with 
the swampy tracts, half land and half sea, between the mouths 
of the Rhine and the Elbe. For, as he shows, the geography of 
that coast has been greatly altered by the embankments of 
Netherlands, and those successive inroads of the sea mentioned 
in history since the year 800, which have submerged vast tracts, 
and have gradually reduced the once large island of Heligoland 
to a circumference of about 2000 yards. It is, of course, impossible 
to fix the date of the first settlement of the Cymry in Britain. Mr. 
Long expresses his belief that they were ** the first wave in the 
tide of the human race” from Asia that reachedourshores. Finally 
as to the names borne by our island before it was called Britain, 
we find that our author regards it as probable that the Phoni- 
cians called it Samothea (for Cassiterides is scarcely a proper 
name), and that in the sixth or fifth century before the Christian 
era, when Himileo made his celebrated voyage of discovery, it 
was known as Albion—. e., the Celtic Alb-In, the White Isle. 
By the time of the voyaye of Pytheas, which he fixes as about 
300 B.C., the name Albion had been superseded by Britannia. 
We have thus given a brief abstract of what seem to be Mr. 
Long’s principal conclusions as to the earliest geography of 
Britain. Ina subsequent chapter, he treats at much length of 
Druidism, and adds a section on the geography of Homer. 
The former of these is perhaps somewhat fanciful. His treatise 
deserves the careful examination of all who are interested in the 
attempt to pierce the obscurity which veils the earliest history 
of the inhabitants of Britain. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS.* 


T* spite of Pope's axiom that the connexion between the 
non admirari principie and human happiness is as close as 
that between cause and effect, it is not probable that many of 
our readers will be happy enough to rise from a perusal of 
Christian Missions without a certain sentiment of wonder. They 
will not envy Mr. Marshall’s talent, but they will certainly be 
surprised at it. Nor will the surprise which predominates 
among their emotions be precisely of a pleasing nature. 
Winkle’s consternation on being apostrophised as a serpent 
where he had expected to be saluted as a friend, or the shudder 
of the Roman youths in Macaulay’s Lays on lighting unawares 
on a fierce old bear where they had counted on a less alarmi 
apparition, could hardly exeeed the consternation which pervad 
our breast as we wonderingly followed Mr. Marshall through 
his three volumes. We had tondly imagined, from the title of 
the book, that it would contain a simple record of the origin and 
fortunes of Christian missions. We confess thatsome misgivings 
as to its impartiality crossed our minds on meeting the contrast 
which the author is pleased to draw, in limine, between ‘ Pro- 
testant and Catholic missions;” but we were still sanguine 
enough to retain a hope that the book might really prove to be 
about Christian missions in the first instance, and only about 
the distinctions between Romanism and Protestantism in the 
second. These hopes have not been gratilied. Mr. Marshall's 
mission has been of a more imposing character than we had 
imagined. It appears that he has only selected his present subject 
as a convenient and convincing middle term by which to demon- 
strate the conclusion which he considers it his vocation to enforee. 
We may linger by the roadside, if we please, and rest our w 

feet in such pleasant bowers as the author's ability and wien | 
and literary taste have provided for our refreshment; but the 


* Christian Missions: their A their Method, and their Results 


By T. W. M. Marshall. 3 vols. : Burns and Lambert. Brussels: 
Goemaere. 1863. 
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real goal to which he would have us follow him is the unexpected 
result that, on the whole, Romanism is indisputably the only true 
religion, and Protestantism everything that is eminently the 
reverse. Old fields of controversy, he tells us, are exhausted, 
~ and the subject has not yet been satisfactorily settled ; the ques- 
tion as to the conflicting claims of the two creeds is supposed to 
have been still unsolved at the expiration of the year 1861 ; and 
the world is imagined to be looking round in wistful yearning for 
further evidence on the subject. At this crisis Mr. Marshall 
takes compassion on his fellow-creatures, and steps gracefully 
forward at the commencement of 1862 to settle the question 
once for all. Results, it has been discovered by testdllcin do 
not always correspond with the intentions of human agents ; but 
at least our gratitude is due to the author for the high-souled 
benevolence which has thus prompted him to satisfy the uncer- 
tainties of a doubting world, and to throw open the arcana of a 
chamber of which it appears that he alone possesses the key. 


In criticising the volumes before us, we desire not to be mis- 
understood. If we cannot always follow the author with gravity, 
still less with approbation, the view which we feel compelled to 
take of the writer must not be mistaken for our appreciation of 
the subject itself. Christian Missions, indeed, offer a theme 
which should not be approached with any but respectful feelings. 
He who would write Lirly and critically the history of missions 
—who would dispassionately weigh and truthfully allege the 
facts that exist to illustrate it, who would point with a tender 
hand to faults where faults seem to exist, and suggest such im- 
provements as an honest and kindly ingenuity could devise 
would have a real claim on the gratitude of the world. His pro- 
positions might not always be practical, nor their success demon- 
strable, but no criticism would question his intentions. But 
nothing is clearer than that he who would do this would do what 
Mr. Marshall has neither done, nor apparently desired to do. It is 
possible that the time has not yet arrived forattemptingsucha task, 
and that any generalization must, as yet, be crude and premature. 
But Mr. Marshall has, in some measure, cleared the way for its 
final accomplishment. He has shown us unmistakeably what is 
not the proper mode of treating such a subject. As in Bacon’s 
system of induction, the rejectio naturarum was an indispensable 
preliminary to arriving at the first vintage, so we may form some 
notion of the proper method of handling the subject of Christian 
missions by observing and avoiding the method which Mr. 
Marshall has deliberately adopted. We propose, therefore, to 
exhibit to our readers some indications of the mode in which 
this gentleman has proposed to establish the desired conclusion 
that the Church of Rome is alone true and infallible, and that 
“ Protestantism must at last accept, with whatever repugnance, 
the inexorable judgment which it is the province of history to 
ronounce upon all the works of man.” In a recent essay on 

istory it has been shown, with some power of reasoning, that it 
is not the province of history to pass an inexorable judgment 
upon all the works of man, and that it is well to make sure that 
no farther evidence is procurable—in other words that the book 
of history is finally closed—before any such inexorable conclusion 
is arrived at. But either Mr. Marshall is deliberately at 
issue with so cold a theory, or his well-meaning impatience out- 
runs his judgment. Whether it is his logic or his animus which 
2 — for his errors we will leave it to our readers to 

ecide. 


The cardinal yee of Mr. Marshall’s argument is exhibited in 
his rendering of the Scriptural text which he has selected for a 
motto. The head and front of his volumes are the words from 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, “ A fructibus eorum cognoscetis eos—By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” What idea these words 
suggest to our readers’ minds it is not for us to say. But there 
are proverbs extant in more than one language which contrast 
the expectations of man with the overruling disposition of God, 
and which go far to warn us, if we are wise, against anticipating 
His final decision by a hasty conclusion arrived at only from 
examining the apparent bearing of events. That a human 
judgment should estimate the value of a given creed by its 
results requires at least three postulates—that the eye which 
professes to read the results should be infallible, that the 
tongue which records them should be beyond suspicion of 
conscious or unconscious misrepresentation, and that the con- 
nexion between the given creed aud its assumed results should 
be shown to be inevitable. It is not likely that these three 
postulates could be granted in any instance without some mis- 
givings; but in the case of Mr. Marshall we fear we cannot grant 
any one of them. His eye en to be clear-sighted enough 
while examining one side of the question, but to be closed, or at 
least subject to a pleasing obliquity, in examining the other. 
His quotations from Protestant authorities appear too frag- 
mentary and indeterminate to remove our lingering doubts. He 
would have us pronounce on the whole geological system of a 
world from isolated pebbles offered from an isolated stratum. 
And, granting that the present aspect of Protestant missions is 
as deplorable as he wishes us to believe, he yet has to show that 
asequel is necessarily aneffect. It is possible that the Protestant 
theory is not a mere delusion, that its teachers are not without 
exception “‘lie-speaking devils,” and yet that an overruling Pro- 
vidence, for its own wise purposes, has not permitted its success. 
Weare not, of course, accepting Mr. Marshall’sview of the present 
state of our missions as a correct one—we are only desirous of 
ascertaining the exact mode by which he would propose to con- 


clude from it, supposing it were correct. In estimating the 
worth of an argument, it is satisfactory to have a clear idea of 
the premisses as distinct from the conclusion. The logical intel- 
lect does not feel a thrill of unmixed pleasure in being presented 
with three propositions which are reported to be inferentially 
connected, but of which any one may be the major, any one the 
minor, and any one the conclusion. We like to be introduced 
to the major proposition as the major, and not to be asked to 

it over in the expectation of hearing it demonstrated rape} mg 
If we are told that it is the major, and accept it accordingly, we 
know what we are doing ; and the conclusion to which it logically 
leads must be accepted. But Mr. Marshall must pardon us for 
saying, that in the syllogism into which his three volumes 

be condensed, we are obtuse enough still to feel uncertain whi 
he intends for his major and which for his conclusion. He tells 
us that the system of Protestant missions is radically bad, and 
that their success is finally hopeless. But is the system bad 
because success is hopeless, or is success hopeless because the 
system is bad? Again, is the religion false because it employs 
an unwise method? or is the method sure to be unwise because 
oe acre @ priori intuitions warn him that the religion is 

e 


There are some authors, however, whose main argument may 
appear faulty when thus preci itated, without our condemning 
them very severely for their blindness towards its defects while 
it was still held in solution. Meanwhile, in smaller points of 
detail, where there was less of intervening matter to confuse 
antecedent and consequent, their logic is satisfactory enough. 
Let us see if these extenuating circumstances can be pleaded for 
the author of Christian Missions. What shall we say of the 
reasoning powers of a writer who enumerates, among the argu- 
ments to prove the presence of St. Thomas in India, the appa- 
rently irrelevant quotation from a single writer that our own 
King Alfred sent presents to St. Thomas’s tomb? Is Mr. 
Marshall's credulity most to be admired, or his estimation of 
the world’s common sense, when he first recognises a willing- 
ness to undergo death as an infallible test of a man’s religion 
being true, and then asserts that “ the world has agreed in 
every age to accept this supreme test of a man’s faith P” 
On such an elastic hypothesis he will find few opponents when 
he vindicates the truth of his own religion, for the world 
will have room for his religion and for many others besides. 
If every creed is to be held true which has produced one or 
more unflinching martyrs, the question will be not so much 
which can be considered true as which can be considered false. 
He proceeds, indeed, to say that “ other religions have produced 
fanatics, Christianity alone may boast of martyrs; but as he 
does not seem to consider that this last assertion qualifies the 
former, we suppose it is his opinion that fanaticism always stops 
short of death, while martyrdom does not—which seems st 
in a follower of that religion which ranks the confessor as only 
one degree below the martyr, and which ascribes to Mary Mag- 
dalene the dignity of martyrdom by right and title of her having 
been present at her Lord’s crucifixion. Again, our author quotes 
the promise to the Apostles that they should sit on twelve thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel, and that every one who 
Selon house and brethren for Christ’s sake shall receive an 
hundredfold, and shall possess life everlasting. But he proceeds 
with the strange assertion that this promise has been 
fulfilled in all ages and in all lands, and nowhere more con- 
spicuously than in the Jand of China and in the 19th century. 
Sometimes he resorts to logic for purposes of offensive warfare, 
and proposes to extend an opponent on the Procrustean bed 
which his own theory of argumentation has devised. Thus, when 
a Protestant writer distinguishes between the use of the Cross 
and that of the Crucifix, our author triumphantly answers, “It 
is difficult to attach any meaning to such words, of which the 
writer is perhaps by this time ashamed. The Crucifix, as he 
probably knows, is simply the cross plus the victim. To which 
of the two does he object?” As a final instance, we may adduce 
his method of dealing with the fortunes of Protestant missions. 
If they do not succeed in converting many, he cites their want 
of success to prove their want of inspiration. If they do succeed, 
he calls the conversions sacrilegious, and is unable to think of 
them without horror. 


But the absence or unsoundness of the reasoning organ is not 
the worst point in Mr. Marshail’s constitution, as far as we may 
judge of it from the fruits exhibited in this work. A far more 
melancholy symptom is his tendency to rush in where angels 
fear to tread, and to arrogate to himself an unerring insight into 
higher counsels. Mr. Thackeray says that there are some 
people who are for ever taking God into their confidence, but our 
author does more. We cannot attempt to quote all the instances 
in which this tendency displays itself, but a few cases shall suffice. 
He asserts dogmatically that the Bible was not intended to convert 
the heathen, his alleged ground being that the Apostles did not 
distribute books. He appears to ascribe to Isaiah an intention 
of distinguishing in one prophecy between the Roman and the 
Protestant missions. He obtrudes himself into the confidence of 
the angels when he tells us that in their sight all classes of Ame- 
ricans are a sign and portent, for that the angels “ behold in 
them that most piteous type of human infirmity, Samson with 
his head shorn, the giant robbed of his strength.” The following 

assage shall close our quotations. ‘“ There is no form of religi 
in the world, save only Protestantism and Islamism, of whi 
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sacrifive is not the chief act. ‘Ubi corpus fuerit,’ said our 
blessed Lord, ‘ibi et aquile congregabuntur ;’ in which divine 
words we have, 80 to speak, the whole distinction between the 
Catholic and Protestant religions.” 

We might adduce other illustrations of the animus which 
has inspired the writer of this work—such, for example, as his 
vindication of the truth of Xavier's miracles, and his appreciation 
of the value of such lives as those of Heber, Martyn, Selwyn, 
and Tomlyn. But the defects to which they point are incon- 
siderable when compared with those which we have already illus- 
trated ; and, in truth, we have done with Mr. Marshall. Those 
who desire to see to what length an author can be carried who 
starts with the determination to write down the Protestant reli- 
gion, and who does so by the practice of every error in collecting 
and balancing evidence against which Bacon protested, may read 
his book for themselves. We have performed our duty in stig- 
matising some of its many vices. We believe that the work 
itself will hardly be acceptable to the majority of Mr. Marshall’s 
own brethren, as it is certainly ill calculated to be serviceable to 
their cause. The heathen world is large enough for both reli- 
ag to labour side by side in the great work. It is a writer 

ike Mr. Marshall who throws a difficulty in the way of both, by 
labovring to undermine that Christian love and charity which, in 
spite of all their differences, may yet unite, and has often been 
found to unite the followers of both in one bond of brotherhood. 
The history of Christian missions has still to be written. There 
are, indeed, some few useful hints to be derived from perusing 
even such a work as this; but the author has done his best, by 
his mode of suggesting them, to render their adoption impro- 
bable, and to obviate their utility. 
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at half-past One, commence at arriages at Four,—. 


MENTS INSERTED. A list, with days of — &c. sent gratis. WM. 
DAWSON and SONS, Newsvendors, and Stati 74, Cannon-street, City, 
Established 1800. 
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COLONIAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY. 
MELBOURNE ARGU S— Monthly Sufimary, 74. ench, Post free, 


SYDNBY MORNING HERALD 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER ” 
HOBART TWN MERCURY a. ” 
QUEENSLAND GUARDIAN » ” 


Advertisements and Subsoriptions received for every Colonial Newspaper. 
G, STREET, Colonial Newspaper Agency, 30, Cornhill, London. 


SAUNDERS, ADD CO, 
ARMY, EAST INDIA, AND COLONIAL AGENTS, 
66, BROOK-STREET, HANOVER-SQU4RE, LONDON. 
Mess Supplies purchased and d hed to R ts in India and the Colonies. 
Outfits, Cahin Furniture, &c., ded. 
Parovis and Boxes Transmitted Uveriand end t by Sea route, 
ages ecured Overlani or by and Bag 
Banking Accounts opened. Pay » a Pensions we and remitted. 
Orders for Miscelianeous Goods, Books, Newspapers, &c., from Members of the Military 


and Civil Services executed. 
regularly sent to Libraries abroad, Reading Societies, and 


Books, Newspape:s, &c., 
Military Buc Buok Olubs, in any part of the world, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO.’S AGENCY for shipping 
nd forwarding PARCULS, BOXES, BAGGAGE, &c, to India, China, Ceylon, ana 
the East, Australia, New Zeniand, the ee, West Indies, Western Africa, the Medi- 
terranean, &c. East India. secured to all parts of the world.—A ly Messrs. SAUNDERS, 
OTLEY, and Co. Co., Exst India and Colomat Axents, 66, Br Brook-street, _Hanover- er-square. 


To Nobiemen, _ Gentiomen, Fine Art Col tiquarians, C di of Public and 
Private Gatleries, Persons connected the | ay of Religi Establish 
ments, Chapels, &c., and others. 


THE JESUS MARIA HODEGEDRIA OF ST. LUKE. 


MER cho: E. and H. LUMLEY are instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Gailery, 2!, Old Boud-street, on Wednesday, February 26th, al 
ck precisely, that valnable and unique OLL PAINTING, “THE 

wants  HODEGEL DRIA,” a Portrait of the Virgin and Child, reputed Gro be painted by 
St. Luke the Evangelist, arelie of inestimable value, not alone from its being an inte- 
resting monument of early Christian Art, but obviously also from its unquestionably 
vast religions importance. It is snygested ‘that this Pietnre would alike form the Gem of 
any Public or Private Gallery, or the treasured Relic of a Religions Community. 

ay be viewed seven aes prior at Messrs, Lumiey’s Offices on presentation of Care ; é 
then fir two before the Sale, at the Gallery, 21, Old Bond-street. A Dewscript 
Catalogue may be had on appltent ion to James Cooper, Esq., Solicitor, 5, Biltiter-street 
or the Auctioneers, 67, Chancer ry Lane. 


)PATHY.—WINTER TERMS.—THE BEULAH 
PA HYPROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, within 20 minutes’ 
} J of the Crysta (aiac =i is OPEN for the RECEPT ON of PATIENTS and VISITORS. 
Terms: Patients, from e Guineas; Visitors, from Two Guineas upwards, according 
to accom modation. Particniars of Dr RITTERBANDT, M.D., SOLK PROPRIETOR. 


FLAN D-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFIC 
Established 


No, 1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LON DON, E.C.— 


DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. William T. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
T. Palmer Chapm William Scott, ksq. 
Lieut.-Gen. the fon. Sir Ed, Cust. John Sperling. . 
John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. Thomas Turner, Exq. 


Hewury Wiison, 
W. Esdaiie Winter, Esq. 
James Esq, Gordon B. Surtees, 
NKERS—Mesers. adi Sharpe, 19. Ficet-street. 
Puysicran—Thomas K, Chambers 22 B, Brook-stre-t, Gr: 
STANDING COUNSEL—The Hon. A. ‘Ashley 33, Lincoliy’ s-inn-flelds, 
Nicholl, and Newman, 18, Cyrey-street, 
AcTUaRY~—James M. Terry, chard Ray, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
This office offers a low scale of premiums to non-members without participation 
coals of with au annual participation in the whole of 
r five annua 
th the last 13 years in has an annual abatement of 524 per 
cent. on the premiums of all ve years’ standing. 


_The of the Abatement is thus 


James Esdaile, Esq.’ 
John Gurney "Hoare, 
the Hon. P. F. Cust. 


| Age w | Annual Premium for Reduced 
insu red. | | first Pive Years. Annual! Premium. 
20 £1,000 £21 15 10 | 7 2 
| 30 | 538 4 377 
0 3,000 | Wl 17 6 8 
50 5,000 223 15 0 | Ws 13 4 


If instead of taking the benefit of a reduced payment, a member chooses to employ the 
amount of the abatement im a further insurance, he may, without iacreasing his outiay, 
take out an additions! policy at the end of the first five years of, on sn uverage, more than 
4 per cent. on the sum originally insured, and at the end of the secoud five years of 

Qu per cent. more, with further additions afterwards, 


The following Table presents Esenpies pre to be thus obtained at the existing 
pro, 


| Original \ amount, with addi- | Amount, with adat- | 


| Age when tions, by re-assur- | tions, by re-nssure 
Insured. anew ing atend of first | ing at end of second 
| soucg. | five years. ve years. 
| £1,000 £1,475 £1,700 
30 | 2,000 2,087 3.370 
8,000 4,372 4085 
» 5,000 7,131 $023 


Asa third alternatiy ve a member may have the amount of the abatement converted year 
ear into proportional payable at de 
ected bel before the oth Jone next wilt participate in profits in the year 1867, 


Insurances eff 
DEPARTMENT. 


HYPRoOPATHIC SANATORIUM.”—Svupsroox Park, 
Richmond-hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin, 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


V. R. ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
BEST for GENTLEMEN, (2s. 64.) Y ONE for LADLES, (3s. 6d.) 

ALWAYS KEAPY. Public and Private. Cards 3° post. 26, QUEEN-SQUARK, 

RUSSELL-sQuARE, W.C, 

__*s* From Six to Nine p.M., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury, 


UNIV ERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No.1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LonDON, E.C.—ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1834. 
Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.—Agents throughout India. 

The last Annnal Reduction of Premium amounted to 4 per cent., 80 that a person being 

assured for £1000 at the : ge of 30 is now paying ¢13 8s. 7d., instead of £24 8s, 4d, 
INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF £780,000. 
M. E. IMPEY, Secretary. 


= STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1825. 
Directors invite particular attention to the System of “‘ Free Assurance” intro- 
Pe py this Company, under which Policies are relieved from all liability for payment of 
extra Premium for Foreign re aisenee, and are subject to no other condition than the 
payment of the ordinary Premiv 
Forfeited Policies can be rev wed ‘within thirteen months under certain conditions. 
Surrender values granted after one annual payment on with-profit Policies, or after 
three annuai payments on those without profits. 
rans granted on such Policies to the extent of their value. 
The STANDARD has transacted a larger amount of Assurance business during the last 
Fifteen Years than any other Office. 
Annual Revenne upwards of .. 
Accumulated and Invested Fund .. 
Next Division of Profits in 1865, 


£315,000 

. £1,950,000 

WILL, THOS, THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. 


Lonpon—King William-street, E.C.; FEDINBURGH—S, George-street (Head Office); 
DUBLIN—6, Upper Sackville-street. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE co MPANY. 
Lonpon Orrics—4+, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHB 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Income, above £200, — 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

SECURITY—Acenmulated and Invested Funds upwards of £1,100,000. 

PROFITs—Ninety per cent. of the a is divided among the Assured. The ascertained 
surpius at last investixation w 

PRIVILEGES—Besides all the nsual Policies are on reasonable eon- 
ditions, freed from payment of EXTRA PREMIUM for Foreign Kesid 

PROGRESS OF BUSINESS. 


heer Assured. 
In there were issued £377,435, 
1800 


449,425. 
475,60. 

The next Investigation takes place in | December, 1865. “The Improvement in the Com- 
pany’s - ‘jrcaees as above, will, itis affect the Bonus then to be 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances of every description effected at the usual 
January, 1862. W. F. BIRKMYRD, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKPRIARS.—ESTABLISHED 1762, 
DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon, Lord TREDEGAR, President. 

nes, Esq., V. ¥; | Richard Gosling, Esq. 


W. Samuel Jon 

William F. Pollock, Esq.. V. P. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
William Dacies Adams, Bsq. John Alidin Moor Esq. 
Charles Burgoyne, Esq. Charles Port, 

Lord G. H. Cavendish, M.P, John D.D, 
Frederick Cowper, Bq, James Spicer, Esq. 
Phillip Hardwick, Ksq. J. Charles Temple’, Esq. 

The Equitable is an ousiagly mutual office, and has now been established for a century. 
The reserve, at the las est,” in December, 1850, excceded three-fourths of a million 
sterling, more double thecurresponding fund of any similar inetitution. 

The bonuees paid on — in the 10 years ending on the 3ist December, 1859, exceeded 
£3,500,000, being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims. 

The Oapitai on the sist D ber, 1861, jisted of— 

£2,230,000 in the 3 per Cents. 
£3,028, 608 Cash on Mortgage. 
£350,000 Cash on 
£122,140 Cash advanced on security of Policies. 
The Annual income exeeeds £400,000, 


Policies effected in the enrrent year 1862 will be entitled to additions on payment of the 
Annual Premium dve in 1868; and in the order to be made for Retrospective Additions in 
1870, be entitled to the benefit of such order rateably with every other Policy then existing 
—in respect of the Annual Premiums paid ‘aeree in the years 1868, 184, 1865 1865, 1867, 
1868, 1809, or on seven payments: and in 1880 a further Retrocpective addition will be rated 
on seventeen Annual pha ments, and so on. 

On the snrreader of poli¢ies the full value is any or the Di 
tors will advance nine-tentis of such surrender v: 
the deposit of the puliey, 

No exiva premium is aes for service in any Volunteer oa within the United 
Kingdom, « pense 

A weekly of Di peoure is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o’elock, to 
receive ering for =a assurances ; and a short accuunt of the Society may be had on 
Seatioas jon, peroogelly or by post, from the office, where attendance is given daily, from 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


I are effected at the usual rates, 
By Order of the Board, 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Speciat Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. Cap.% 
1, PRINCES-SPREET, BANK, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS. 

Major-General ALEXANDER, Biackheath- * Chairman. 

Geor.c¢ Bevington, ksq., The Lodge, Duiwic 

Fortexque P. Cockerill, Bsq., Shadweil aud Twickenham, 

Geor e Cohen, Esq., Shaeklewell, 

Milli. Coventry, Esq., Corn Exchange Chambers. 

Johua Cornhill, 
1 Gird! Esq., 7, Tokenhouse-yard. 

Houry 1 Lewiet ‘Smale. Ductors’ Commons. 


RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


ally adapted to the seenring of Loans or Dents, 


INCREASING PATES OF PREMIUM, 
emium only is payable during tLe first seven 


HALF-CREDIT RKaTEs, whereby t 
cars, 

° SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT SIXTY, OR aT DEATH, if occurring previously. 
PROVISION DUBING MINORITY FOR 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


remiums for EVERY THRE 

HALP-CREPIT POLICIES gran n Terms unusuaily favourable; the unpaid half- 
premiums being liquidated out of the profits. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Prorirs, 


WirTHovT PROFITS. 


Half Prem. | Whole Prem. | Aunnal. | Half-Yearly; Quarterly 
Ase. | ist 7 Years. | Rem. of Life. |) Age. Premium. | Premium. y+ 

£s. d, a. | Years. Mos, £ s. £s.d. £s.da. 
30 336 | 273 143 en 3 
40 192 26464 i 276 144 
50 226 450 6 2710 146 oR 5 
6 3 6 8 6134 | | 28 2 148 012 6 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURAN CE COMPANY. 
OrricE—19, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Vice-Chuirman. 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. Francis Hicks, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. John Hodgson, Esq. 
Edwin Fox, Join Humphery, Jun., Esq. 
an 
J ir s, Esq. 
Samual Bee, William Lee. M.P. 
George Harker, Esq Andrew Lusk, bsg 
Frederiek William tiarrie, Esq. Johu Kobert ‘Phomeon, Jun., Esq. 
Smith Harrison, Esq. Joseph Underw 
David Hart, Bed. John Kemp Welch, "Esq. 
MANAGER—Mr. Henry Thomson, 
BaNkKgRs—The Londun and County Bank, 


This Company being unfettered by any combination with other offices, has adopted a 
seale of for MERCANTILE and GENERAL BUSINESS on the prinemple of 
CLASSIPICATION—t he charge for Insurance from Loss by Fire in all cases bemy in PRO- 
PORTION to the CHARACTER of the RISK ate 

‘The \ ompany is prepared to receive proposals for the pr of every description 
of property. 

mataseD aortas on Goods may be insured - those who operate between the original 

sale anc day of prompt. 

LOSSES will be met with fairness, liberalit 
proposal and every information the Chief Office, 19, CornhiD, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 18%. 
DIRECTORS. 
AMES GORDON MURDOCH, =, Chairman. 
Wen ky DAVIDSON, Esq., Deput, 

Thomas Geo. Barciay, Esq. George Heury Gutter, ison, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. George Field, Witham K. Robinson, 
Charles Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. artin T. Smith, Esq., 
Edward H. Chapman, Eeq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, "Esq. 
George Wm. Cottam, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 

PKOFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned aoe age every fifth 
year. The avssured are entitied to participate after atten of one 

BON US. —The made to Policies issued before the + of 


mento the issue ofa olicy remium. 
8.—The ant will +" sums ra £50 and npwards on the security of 
ect with this Company e whole term ei life, when they have Bh 
nate v 
With it Parti Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
may De be had at the Chief Office, as abuve; st the 
16, Pall-mail ; or of the Agents in Town and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 
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LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, | recommended by. 


Baron LIEBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had im the fi condition 
Messrs. PARKER and CO., 5¢, Pali-mall, 8.W.; and 


Waterloo-place, 8. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
TH# STANDARD OF EXOELLENCE.) 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten Years in the wae, 837s. per Dozen. 


St. Julian ret... 188., 208, and 24s. 
and Packages included—Sia Dozen Paid. Terms, Cash. 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 12, Paill-mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


GEORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86, Great Tower-street, 
9 1, Greet, Tower-street, nd 1 
Park-row, Greenwich, 8.E. Established “1785. Price List on Free. 

A ane and aa Stock of OL DB OTT LED PORTS, of various Shippers and ¥intagen, 
hundred and fifty dozen, bottied oy the late Mr, Fenwick, of the firm of Messrs. Ruck 
Fenwick, and Ruck, know n to the trade as his celebrated “ Six Vintage” Wine, dry, full of 

ples forwarded on pay ment, 
GAUCE—LEA AND. PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imi 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
a by C o s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Pr 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., aud by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well-known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual 
injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 


E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, as sole pro- 
rietors of the receipt for Harvey’ 8 Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, ‘from the fact 
That 3 are closely imitated with # view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen, 


E LAZENBY and SON beg to offer to notice their 

= Roy of new FOREIGN PRESERVED FRUITS FOR DESSERT, Apricots, 
Greengages, Pears, Strawberries, Angelica, and other kinds, Crystallized and Glacé; 
Dried pay ‘Almonds, Muscaiel Raisins, Figs, Freneh and Elvas Pl ums, Normandy 
Pippins, Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Currants, ir Sauces, Pickles, Jams, Tart 
Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, C ‘olza and other Oils, Candles, and General 
Groceries, will also be found of the hest descriptions. 


6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 
is an invaluable article of diet for Invalids and persons of weak diges' 
Sold by all Grocers at 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA, 


for price and quality combined, stands unequalled. 
Sold by all Grocers at 1s. 44, per Ib. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOT R. 
The Lancet states— 


“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


STARCH 
need ty HER 


GLENELELD PATENT 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUN 
LAUNDKESS to be the STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


#, OXFORD STREET, W 
GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Gigeo 
Services, for 


£2 
NGHAM—MaNUFACTORY and SHOw Rooms, BRoaD STREET. 
Established 1807. 


MORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford- 


street.—CHINA Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Services, ata 
~ br CASE, in consequence of the expiration of the Lease, 250, 


(COLLARD AND COLLARD’S mI EW WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR STREET, my 4 where al) com- 
munications are PIANOFORYES ‘of Classes for Sale and Hire.— 
City Branch, 26, Cheapside, EC. 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 popular M en and 


Women of the day, are published at 1s. 6d. each, by Messrs. MECH! and BAZIN, 112, 
Regent-street. Alsomany hundreds of Drawing-room Albums for ditto, on sale es 


2s. my to 10 Guineas each. 
Catalogue of Names post free. 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 
Despatch Boxes—Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks— 
roductions—Library Sets _in medisval, and Leather Cases of Fine Cutlery— 
‘azors, Table Knives—The Magic Razor Strop and Paste, at Messrs. MECHI and enor 
4, Leadenhall-street; 112, Rexent-street ; an Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. — — Messrs. CALDESI, BLAN FORD, 
and Co. have the honour to inform the pontine, and L Gente That they have com 
their arrangements for taking the NEW VIGNEITE CAKTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT 
at their Studio, 13, Pall Mall East, where Mr, Caldesi, Sootas returned from Ltaly, 
personally s ‘perintend sittings for’ 
of Pictures, Drawings, &c, in all sizes. Portraits, Carri: 
y daily, by sppoimtment, at the Branch ‘Studio, 6, Victoria-grove, K 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
in either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their no hand, or on rever- 
freehold, leasehold, life interests, policies, other property.— Apply 
oO A. 6, Norris-street, St. James’s, London, 


great red 
Oxford-street, near 


LXVEs1 MENTS.—Mr. DOWLING, Stock Broker, 27, 
Change Lombard-street, London, transacts business either for INVESTMENT or 
SPECULATION, and from an experience of nearly twenty years, is able to give advice to 
those desirous to consult him with reference to purchases or sales of siock. Persons 
wishing to speculate in the runds or Foreign Stocks, can by paying a small premium, 
nard themselves against further loss. obtained on all descriptions of marketable 

ritish or Foreign Stocks or Shares, 


27, Change-alley, Lombard-street, 7th February, 1862. 
LE SOMNIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF, 


HEAL AND SON have patented a method of making a 
Spring Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its 
being echeers and cumbersome 
The “SOMNIKR ELASTIQUE PorTATIF” is made in ree separate parts, and when 
— together has ail the elasticity of the best Spring tress. As it has no stuffing of 
or horse-hair, it cannot harbonr moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is 
liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best spring mattresses, Viz. :— 


8 ft. wide by 6ft. 4in. long... £2 5 0) 4ft. ee long ...... £300 
$ ft. éin, ” ” 210 $50 
” ” . 215 5 ft. Gin, swe 


urability, clean and heapness. 
An ted Lee of B ist and Bed-room Furniture sent free by 
post on application. 

HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court- road, W. 


combines the of city, 


Grocers, &c. &.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


HOUSE TREES AND VINES.—Winter wash 
with GISHURST COMPOUND, recommended by Mr. RIVERS.—See “Orchard 
House,” Ninth Edition; and see Mr. PEARSON’S in Gardener. 

1361,—-Sold Retail by Nursery and Seedsm n Boxes, 18., 38., and 10s, 6d. 

yholesale by PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY "(Limitéd). 


WHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 


often occurring to literary men, public characters, and persons of benevolent inten- 
tions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN Book OF 
TYPgs, and information for authors, sent on application, 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES—the most secure against Fire 
an ieves. 
CHURRB’S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTC -DOOR TCH 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEE BONES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post 
CHUBB and son, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyaid, London; 28, 
6, Market-street, Manchester : and Wolverhampton. 


Lord-street, Liverpool ; 


MAPPIN AN COMPAN Y’S LONDON BRANCH, 
opposite to the Pa. eon, Oxford-street, TOC 

of ELECTRU- SILVER PLATE ‘and CU TL ERY: jin London 
and Civil Appointments in India and Colonies can select complete Services of Plate of the 
most elegant design, without the disadvantage of delay. 

_MAPPIN AND 00'S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


| Good. | Medium. , Superior. 

1 doz. Fable Egives, Balance Ivory handles | £018 0 | £100 £115 0 

1 doz 010 0 050; 150 

1 pee Registered Cavers: -| 046 070) owes 

O08 6 080 0186 

ir Poultry Carvers... . 046 070 on 0 
026 036 | 046 
Complete Service | 4200 £806 | 20 

Each article may be had separately at the same ; the handles are so secu’ 


price Tred as 

me loose in hot water. Estimates submitted for furnishing with —_ and oy 
Military Messes, Hotels, and all Public Establishments. Celebrated Outlery in large Stoc' 

for selection and immediate shipment at Sheffie ld lilustrated atalogues pos’ 
free. The only London Establishment is opp to the th Oxford-street, 


Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order ef Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER. 
mont Medical Men throughout the 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENEBAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


not 
it 


MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

HENRY MARSH. M.D., in hy to the in Ireland.—“I 
consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod Liver likely to create 
disgust, anda Lights great value. 


Dr. GRAN VILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany.”—“ Dr. Granville has found 
that Dr. de doughs Light- Brow 2 Cod Liver ou produces the desired effect in a shorter 
her ki an »t it does not cause too 
consequent on the administration of the Pale Oi” 
Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Sawe-Osbengena Gotha.—“Tinva- 
Jongh’s Brown Liver Oil in to any other, 
iat I am recémmending a genuine arti nota 
pound, in which the efficacy of thisinvaluable medicine is dot a mamuctured com 


DE 8 LiGHT-BRowN Cop LiIvER Ott is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
6d.; Pints, 4s. 0d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signatule, 
ut watson NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & 0O., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 

RTON has SIX LARGE SH OW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most ‘varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his lishment the most disti: in 


hi ant 
from - 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 


D'Sz, COVERS AND HOT WATER “DISHES, in every 
material, in at variety, and of the newest and mest yesterehd patterns, are on 
show at WILLIA . BURTON’S, Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 64 set of six; block tin, 
12s, 3d. to 35s. 6d. the os of Six; aaenant modern terns, 30s. id. to 60s. the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set of five ; electro-plated, 
£9 to £21 the set of one Tin Hot-water Dishes. — — for gravy, 128. to 80s, ; 
Britannia metal, 22s, to 77s.; castro" -plated on nickel, full size, 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL, FURNISHING 
LKONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be bi and by post. It contains 
u wards of Five Hundred Illustrations of his illimite Stock of Sterlin Loy and Electro- 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces en 8, ps, Gase: en rns, 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron rn Wedateads, 
Bedding, Bed-room, —_ Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty targe Show-Rooms, at 39, Ox ford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Wowman-inews. 


amen by all Grocers, Chemists, and others, 30s, per dozen. 


Dp. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 


immediately relieve the meet violent fit of Coughing. Tbey have a pleasant taste. 
At 1s. 1$d. per box, by all druggists. 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.—WHAT DISEASES 

Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, at 9d., 4s. 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. uul’s-churehy 


6d., ane 10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Retail by all Druggists. 


K EATIN G’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER 
OIL has been analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors TayLok and 
THOMSON, also by Dr. EDWIN PAYNE, whe, in the words of the late , Dr. ap, Susans. say, 
that “The finest oil is that most devoid of colowr, odowr, and flavour,” 8 this oil 
will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., Quarts, ot. and Five-Pint bottles, 10s, 6d., Imperial 
Measure. 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS act warm and Balsamic 

ROBERTS ard Co., Fleet-street, London. 

andin family packets, lis, each. 


Sik: JAMES MURRAY'S PATEN T FLUID MAGNESIA, 


UP. Bottles now double the size and effect 
at Chief Druggists, an the 104, Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars 
and Books. 


DpUAN EFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 
during twenty-five ¥ cally sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally he public. best Rem ‘for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, He: ndache, out, and Indigestion, and as a M Ly for delicate consti- 
tutions, more especiaily for Ladies and Children. It is |, in a state of pe: 

rity and unifies strength, only by DINNEFORD ona 172, New Bond-street 
Tone: ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world, 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, established up- 
wards of ory the best and on'y certain re! ever discovered pre- 
strengt fying, the e Har, Wh o* or 
ning | bottles, $8. 6d., 68., and Ils., by ©, and A. OLD 
IDGE, 21 GE, 21, Wellington-street, Londo “London, W.C., all Chemists and Perfumers. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Feb. 8, 1862. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


AA how a FISHER beg to call attention to the 


PAINTED. GLAS: "AND WALL DECO- 
RATION.—LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Endell-street, Bloomsbury, London, will 
be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic | purposes. 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
MEMORIAL, DECORATIVE, AND HERALDIC, 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 


An ILLUSTRATED PKICED CATALOGUE, including a Treatise on = History and 
Practice of the Art, forwarded on the receipt of Thirty Post-office Stamps. 


WORKS—%, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, ys: Ww. 


OUTFITS. FHRESHER and GLENNY, next 


Somerset House, Strand, fi Lists of the necessary 

every appointment, with Prices of each Articie. N.B. 's India Gauze 

aisteoats, India Tweed Suits,and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at 
this Establishment. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXL, 


is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I, RAILWAY CONTROL. 
IL. THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 
Ill, POPULAR EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE. 
IV. ICELAND—THE CHANGE OF FAITH. 
Vv. THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 
VI. SPAIN AS IT IS. 
VII. LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
VIII. THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
JoHN Albemarle-street. 
is day is publish 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. LXXI. 


I. WRITINGS OF RUSKIN. 


IL OUSE OF SAVO 
Ill. B WOME 
IV, SIR WILLIAM LOC KHART OF LER. 
Vv PRASAN TS AND PObTS OF AUSTRIA AND SCOTLAND. 
VI AND THE PAPACY, 
Vil NITARY IMPROVEMENT IN THE ARMY.—LORD HERBERT. 
GAT S OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 
SC 


AR TULLUS. : 
xX. RICAN REPU BLIC. RESURRECTION THROUGH DISSOLUTION, 
Edinburgh: T. and T.CtarK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


OLD BOOKS, OLD BINDINGS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS, 
In the Press, preparing for immediate publication, 


AGS CATALOGUE of RARE, VALUABLE and USEFUL 


BOOKS, English and Foreign , in_ every De: nt of Literature, Ancient and 
Modern ; together with some very CHOICE ILLU NATED, CLASSICAL. HISTORICAL 
and GENEBA ALOGICAL MANUSCRIPTS; being a Selection from the Extensive Stock o: 
T. and W. Boons, 20, New Bond-street, London. 


—Forwarded by Post on receipt of Six Stamps. 


HE NEV NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY FOR 1862. 


ready this day, = full — of all the Newspapers published in the United 


Einadom. wy ve Newspaper Property, correeted to January Ist, with the 
NEWSP. BR MAP UNITED INGDOM: also, the MAGAZINE DIRECTORY for 


with full particulars of every Magazine, Review, ‘and Periodical. Price One Florin, 
or post free for 30 Stamps. 


Cc. MITCHELL and Co., 2 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 1 E.C, 


Now ready, price 1s. (Post-free for 14 Stamps), 


THE | OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 


Containing Map, Blank Pages for a Diary, &c. This small Work, in a small 
form for the pocket), the fullest i emation for the Overland 
po A Map, marking the Overland Route, and a Blank Diary for Memoranda, w 
found both convenient and useful. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Army, East India, and Colonial Agents, 
66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 


"Just ont, handsomely bound, price 2s, 6d, 


(CYPRESS LEAVES; a Volume of Poems. By W.H.C.N. 


London: W, KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Beis Path POETRY: the very Choicest of the Present 
Past. A Re-issue in Weekly Numbers at Fourpence. Nos. 1, and Il. now 
CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Now ready, 8v0, 32 pp., price One Shilling, 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO EARL RUSSELL, respecting 
the LATE EVENTS AT WARSAW, andin POLAND. By GBORGE MITCHELL, Esq. 
BICKERS AND Busi, 1, Leicester-square, London. 


Feap. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


DE BOISMONT ON HALLUCINATIONS: 
and Explanation of Apparitions, Visions, Dreams, Ecstacy, Magnetism, 
mnambulism. Translated from the French by ROBERT T. HULME, F.L.S., M.R.C.S. 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW.—The FIFTH 
of BANKRUPTCY MANUAL, by C. EB. Lewis, Solicitor, contains 

se and Practica! Summary of the Present Law of Bankruptcy yet published, 
Threw wane of che New Rules are given at length. Price 1s. 6d.; or by post, is. 8d, 


RICHARDSON and Co., 23, Cornhill. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
This day is published, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


REVISION A NECESSITY: A Voice from the Unassisted 
Schools. By the Lucas M.A., Rector of Cheriton, Glamor- 
ganshire, and Curate of Great Houghton, Northants. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, 


Essays IN HISTORY AND ART. ByR.H. Parrerson, 
Author of “The New Revolution; or, The Napoleonic Policy in Europe.” 
Colour in Nature and Art. | An Idea) Art-Congress, 
nd Ideal Beauty. 
Genius and Linerty. 
U top rds of the Pa Past: Nineveh and Babylon, 
Our Hindian Empire. India : its Castes and Creeds. 
The National Life of China, “ Christopher North”—In Memoriam. 
In Octavo, price 12s. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


[THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Ina Series of entirely Original Maps. By A. JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G. Author of the “ Physi tlas,” &c, ith a Index of easy 
reference to cay ap, comprising nearly 00, 000 Places contained in this Atlas, Imperial 
Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 
THe Trmks, Dec, 27th, 1861. 

“ No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnston’s new Atlas without seeing that it is the 
best which has ever been published in this country. To those who have a mean idea of 
our British map-makers perhaps this is not saying much. Let us therefore add that the 


a fit successor to that other production of Mr. Johnston’ 8, the 
Physical Atlas, which ry oy) unique among such works for beauty of execution ‘and 
richness of information. he present volume we have, at a charge of five and a half 
guineas, about 50 most prepared and and highly finished maps, with a spe- 
cial index to each, containing all the that appear init. The price, therefore, of 
these remarkably accurate and beantifal map $s is no more than 2s, for each—a fabuldus 
sum, if we consider the amount of work which they contain,” 
ATHENEUM. 

“Of the many able atlases prepared by Mr. Johnston and published by Messrs. Black- 
wood and Sons, th Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, BA will deserve to 
be the most 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“* We know no series of maps which we can more wi recommend, The accuracy, 

wherever we have attempted to put it to the test, is really iy chselnion ad 
MorRNING HERALD, 

“The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the world appears in the al 
Atlas, than which it is impossible to conceive anything more perfect.” ~~ 
GUARDIAN. 

“*This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as well as the most useful 
and complete, of all exist ng atiases,” 

EXAMINER. 

“There has not, we believe, been juced for general public use a body of may ual 

in beauty and completeness to the yal Atlas just issued b by Mr. A. K. Johnston” ” 
SCOTSMAN, 
“An yd oes reference to, and oom arison of it with others, since the public: tion 


of the + pare om e tw ntil now, enables us to without the slightest 
hesitation, hat this ‘s ‘by dar the mc moet complete and authentic atlas that has yet been 


Third Edition, making Seventieth Thousand, is now ready, of 
THE JANUARY PART OF 


GoeoD WORDS, Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. Edited 


by NoRMAN MACLEOD, D.D., Ilustrated by Millais, Holman Hunt, and others. 


an January Part contains the Opening Chapters of Mistress a Lig 
ory (to be continued phroagbont the year). By the Author of “ 
an” Tilustrated by J. E. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Sir David Brewster. Professor C, Piazzi Smith, Astronomer- 
Archbishop Whatel, Reyal for Scotland. 
Norman MacLeod, D.D., Editor. The Countess de __ Author of “ The 
A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of Near ond Heavenly Horizons. 
a Country Parson.” The Rev. Will am Arnot. 
Dora Greenwell. isa Craig, and others, 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY PART. 
1. Moments in Life, By the Editor. 
Days and Nights in Greenland. ‘By David Walker, M.D., F.2.G.S., F.LS. With Four 
Illustrations by the Author. 
8. The Worse the Better. ie the: Rev. Hugh egy Brown. 
By the Sraneene de G asparia, Author of “ The Near and 
Heavenly Horizons. ‘Illustrated . Watson, 
5. The Battle of Gilboa, By the Author of Kelavane.” Hustrated ay Sin 
6. aan Blessings Os those who Weep. By the late Rev, Edward Irving. 
7. Gifts.--A Parable from Nature. By Mrs. Gatty 
8. Mistress and Maid, Chaps. Il. andlV. By the “author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
illustrated by J. Millais. 
9. My Sag Album. By “Ann Warrender. Ilustrated by T. B. Dalziell (froma 


10. The Uses of the Moon. By Principal Leitch. 
ll. The Newspaper. By M. B. 

12. The Carrier Pigeon. By Dora Greenwell. Migstented ty 2. Morten, 
18. At Home in the Scriptures. By Rev. William Arn: 


Edinburgh: STRaAHAN and Co Co. London: Gnoomsarpes and Sons; and all Booksellers. 
FEBRUARY QUARTERLY NUMBER.—No. XXIX. Price 1s. 


THE ST. JAMES’S MEDLEY. No. XXIX. 


CONTENTS: 
Gabriel D’Estrees. Tem ion—Chaps. IV., V. 
in Memoriam— December 14, 1861. Fishing -— a Wife. 
Physical Lite in Norway. IL. 
Twelve Yea a Crime, 
“Les Girondins” and their Critics, Selemtific 
A Lost Hop Virginibus Peerisque. 


ae London: J. , MITCHELL, 38, Old Bond-etreet. 


A N ILLUS TRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
will be issued with the snp dounnat, for 1862 (commencing on April 1), each part of 
which will consist of twenty-four illustrated pages, and contain about one hundred and 
twenty engravings. No ertra charge willbe made for the AnkT-JOURNAL containing such 
Illustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be required for the introduction—with Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notices—of any object of Art engraved, 
THE ART JOURNAL 
For FEBRUARY contains the second of a Series of Selected Pictures :— 


“ THE SWING,” engraved in line by E. GOODALL, after a Painting by F. GoopALL, A.R.A, 


Also, 
“BRIGHTON CHAIN PIER,” engraved by R. Waxuts, after J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., 
oa yertous Articles, extensively illustrated by Wood Engravings of the highest attainable 
me 


London: JAMES S. VIRTUR. 


KARL DERBY.—A PORTRAIT of this eminent STATES- 
will be with the ‘ILLUSTRATED NEWS WORLD, Saiurday, Feb. 
Price 8 xpence, Stamped Sevenpence.—125, Fleet- 


‘THE SECOND EDITIONS of BLACK WOOD'S MAGA- 


ZINE for DECEMBER and JANUARY are now read 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Bainburgh and London, 


SPIRITUALISM.— For a Narrative, see THE CRITIC of 
THIS DAY. Price Threepence, or a Copy for Four Stamps. 
16, Wellington-street, London, W.C. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET for FEBRUARY. 


No. IV. Price One Shilling. 


Comsgyee: —The Extinction of Slave: is Novels: “Guy Livingstone,” “ Dighy 


Mrs orton’s Writings—America Literature—Literary Manure— 
Exhibition Literature— Intelleetnal Turnbull’s Subscription—The Secret Press 

It bert Smithism—Lite re Dignified—Perfervidum ingenium Scotorum-- 
Serial Artists and iesheeo-terciciom and Spiritualism—Book-making—French and 
Gorman Literature—Reviews of all the New Books of the Month—Literary Gossip and 
Intelligence. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 
CoN SERVATION OF ANCIENT MON UMENTS.— 

ALNWICK CASTLE—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, contains :— 

Fine View of Alnwick Castle—The Condition of our Towns—Wells—Ch mney a 3 (with 
INustrations)—Conservation of Ancient Buildings—Smirke’s Lectures—Fire: 
ment of Farm Bu Measures—On Sewer Ventilation—The 1862 Exhibit 
—Institution of Civil Engineers—The Lewis—The Royal Engineer Department— 
building News—Provincial News—Church-building News, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


DEUTSCH ES MAGAZIN (The GERMAN MAGAZINE). 
Illustrirte Monatsschrift. von JULIUS RODENBERG. 
: OSW. SEEHAGEN. 
London: HENRY Newport-street, Newport-market, W.C. 
Yearly Subscription, 8s. The January number sold separately. Price 8d. 
LE BIBLIOPHILE ILLUSTRE, 
RE VUE MENSUELLE DE LA BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
ANTIQUAIRE, Texte et_gravures par . BERJEAU, avec la collaboration de 
MM. Pavt LACROIX, GUSTAVE BRUNET, A. , BERNARD, et autres bibliographes. 
Nos, 1. a VI, 15 Aéut au 15 Janvier ont paru. 
Prix d’abonnement pour un an, payable d’avance, 16s, 
W. Jnrrs, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 15, Burlington-arcade, 
Paris: AUG. AUBRY, and FRANC 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


TS TRUTH RESPECTING ITALY and PIEDMONT: 
n.d Revelations by a Secret Agent of Count Cavour. Preceded by 
with additional Notes, by ARTHUR DE RIMINI. 


W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, Sold by all Booksellers, 


London: W, 15, Burlington-arcade, 
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The Saturday Review. 


February 1 oe £12 128,, after which day £18 18s., the entire edition limited 
to 800 copies. 2, 200 already subser.bed for, 


FUSTORY of the DISCOVERIES at HALICARNASSUS, 


CNIDUS By 0.T NEWTON, Esq., M.A 


The Folio Volume of Ilustrations contains 100 Plates’ oF Planso f the Sites explored 
at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, Branchidw, Labranda, Lagina, and other places in 
Architect tral Drawings, including the Details of the Arc nite cture of the Mausoleum and 
a Restoration of the Edifice: also a Restoration of the Lion Tomb, Cnidus; of Views, in 
double-tinted lithography, of Sites Excavated, Landscapes, and Sculpture froin the Manso- 
leum and Sacred Wity at Hrane’ hidw ; and 13 Vlates of Greek Inscriptions, chiefly unedited, 
including several dedications in most ancient characters, discov: ered pen the Sacred Way, 
Branchidw. The inscriptions, reduced and lithographed in d by 
their text in Cursive Greek, with explanatory remarks. 

The discoveries which form the subject of the present Work, though as 7 only partially 
known to the pubiic, have already excited a murked interest, not only in this country 
but also in Europe generally. But this interest will be ereatly’ enhanced, ana the real an 
lasting value of the discoveries will be more clearly shown, by the history ofthe Expedi- 
tion being given to the world in a complete nud authentic form, and accompanied by those 
illustrations for which the liberality of Her Majesty’s Gov ernment has provided such 
ample materials, The object of the work has been to present a succinct and accurate 
statement of facts, substantiated by documents, and, at the same time, by ajudicious use 
of illustrations, to attractive and beautiful volume. 

A —_ cation of this character will, it is thought, contribute to 2 more just appreciation 
of those precious remains of Greek art which have been acquired for the National Collec- 
tion » through this Expedition, and are now in course of arrangement at the British 


Muse 

Whe! n n the facts which have been bronght to light by excavation, in reference to the 
plan of the mausoleum, become more pas ally known, the relation of the sculpture to the 
architecture will, it 1s "hoped, be much elncidated, and we may thus be enabied to form a 
more aceurate conception of that destan which was the joint product of several celebrated 
artists, and, in the ‘ahnne ut of antiquity, ranked among the seven wonders of the world. 
Thus, too, with reference to the colossal Lion dhe | Cnidus, the statues from Branchi¢ze, 
and the other sculptures and inseriptions acquired for the National Colleetion in this Ex- 
Gee a knowledge of the circumstances of their discovery is, in cach case, necessary, 

re we can duly appreciate these interesting remains. 


Subscribers’ Names already received :— 


The late Prince Consort .... 
Her Majesty's 


His Majesty the King of Prussia ...... 
His Majesty the King of Hanover 


The Right Hon. the ‘Earl of Carlisle. 
Lieut.-Gen. Fox, Kensington 


The Library of Parliament ee 
The Library of Congress, jashingto: 


The Imperial Academy of Science, St. Pi Jolin Gibson, Esq. Rome.. 
Messrs. Gorham, Rhode 1. ... 
The Royal Museum, Berlin . Capt. Wm. Gra; 


ay, 
The Right Hon. ‘Earl de v and oe 
George Grote, Esq., F.RS., C.L. 
Guest, Esq., L F.RIS. 
wat ‘Hamilton, Esq. 28, Chesham- 


BE. PHtailatone, Esq., F.S. 
Hatchard @ nd Co 

Hervey , lckworth Lodge 
The "Rev. Dr. Hesse! 
RK. 8. Holford, Esq., lane 
H. T. Hope, Esq. F.G.S., Piccadilly 
J. Jackson, M.D., tiendon ...... 


The Society of Antiquaries, London 
e Master and allows of Trinity 
lege, Cambridsz 
The Library, c heist ‘hurch, Oxford 
The Library, Worcester © ollege, Oxford... 
The Library, the Atheneum, Pall-mal:.. 
The Lec of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Glas University Library 
The Library of the University ia B: 
The Library of the University of Bonn . 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Chichester 


deacon Lane Freer, D.D... 
A. Lan gdon, Esq., Trinity Coll. Campb....... 
The Mar uis of Lansdowne, P.C,, &e..... 
The Due de Luynes, Memb. of Fr. inst... 
Lieut,-General Tilney -street 
Lord Talbot de ide 

John Maicolm, Esq., 


The Right Hom, Lord Ashburton, 
Messrs. Ascher, Berlin... 


oo. ixwell Close, Drumbaneghe 
Rev. R. R. P. Mealey 

Win. Miies, Lei Bristol 

Sir Oswald’ Mosele art. sve 

Sir Roderick Murchison, MA, 


G. Baird, Anslie-piace, Edinburgh... 
re 


ex, pe, 
G. Bomford, Esq., Oakiey- “park 
Beriah Bottleld, Esq. , MP, 

Bray brooke, Audley - 

The Marquisof Bristol, St. Janies’ 
Mr. G. A. Brockhaus, Leipsic.. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, 
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ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. VIII, Nene tc the Edition in Post 8vo, with Portrait and 
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the Very Rev. the Deaw or St. Pavr’s. With Portrait from Rich- 
mond’s Picture. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
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DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA. Translated by Hewry Rerve, Esq. New Edition, 
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N TRANSLATING HOMER. Last Words. By 
Marttuew ARNOLD, M.A., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
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ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 
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REV. E. T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A. By the Author of 
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THE LIFE OF SIR M. I. BRUNEL, CE. 


By Ricwarp Beamisu, F.R.S. With a Portrait and Illustrations. 
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of “ Amy Herbert.” 
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ag te ROMANCE OF A DULL LIFE. By the 
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Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
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SHRINES. By Emtry A. Bravurort. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Two Vols. Post Svo, 25s. 
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THE CITY OF THE SAINTS; AND ACROSS 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO CALIFORNIA. By Captain 
R. F. Burton. Second Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. “8vo, 18s. 


EVELATION AND “SCIENCE in respect to 


Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, the Evidences of Christianity, the 
Mosaic Cosmogony, &. By the Rev. B. W. Savitz, M.A. 8vo. 
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ELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS FROM 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. Translated by Lady Wattace. 
One Vol. Post 8vo. [Just ready. 
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OTES ON THE CHASE OF THE WILD 
RED DEER IN THE COUNTIES OF DEVON AND SOMER- 
SET. By C. P. Cottyns, of Dulverton. With Fifty-two Illustrations. 
Square Crown 8vo, 16s. 


17. 
EMORIES OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. By 


Epwin Hopper. One Vol. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


18. 
EN DAYS IN ATHENS; and Notes by the 
Wayside. By D. J. Corrigan, M.D., ” Physician-in-Ordinary to the 
Queen in Ireland. “With Woodeuts. Post 8v0, 7s. 6d. [Ina few days. 
19. 
HE THEORY OF WAR. By Lieut.-Colonel P. L. 


MacpovaGatt, late Superintendent of Studies at the Royal Mili 
College. Third Edition. With Ten Plates. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 2 5 


EVEN ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS 
VIEWS. By Joun Nasu Grirrin, M.A., Trinity College, 
Dublin, With Inteodustion vy the Right Hon. J. NAPIER. Sve, Bs, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE OF 


BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. Three Vols., with Portrait, 31s, 6d, 
“Avery amusing chronicle. hat 1 it ‘will be read with curiosity we cannot doubt,”— 
Atheneum. “This Diary is well worth reading, and may obtain considerable pop 
The writer’s position gave him the entrée into circles more talked of than known, 
observations are marked sense and shrewdness.”—G/lobe, 


RAVELS in the HOLY LAND. By Freprrxa Bremeg 
giving exact, as distinguished from vague, impressions.”’—Ath 


FRE NCH WOMEN of LETTERS. By uLia 

Mies Kavanagh's book ie very good one. Jt will obtain not only popular success, 
8s ao 

but alsoa place in the of the literary 


‘THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. From Original 
Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow Acadomicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. Two Vols. with Portraits, 308, 
“ A clever and highiv-attractive work.”—Ezaminer. “An honest memorial of the great 
painter.”—Darly News. “A valuable ‘addition to our artistic biography.”—Spectator, 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER OF 
NAPOLEON ITI, Edited by LASCELLES WRAXALL. Two Vole., with Portrait, 2is, 
“This book furnishes a compendious biography of the beantiful and unhappy queen 

more satisfactory than any we have yet met with.”—Daily News. 


I IFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B.; 
with his Correspondence. By Major-General ELERS NAPIER. Two Vols, 
“A work of great interest, with much that is amusing for the general, and instructive 
to the professional, reader. "At 


LODGE’ S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1862. 
Under the especial Patronage of HRR MasEsty. Corrected th apenas by the 
Nobility. Thirty-first Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s, 6d. 

“The readiest, most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.”—Spectator, 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE: Sketches of Military Life. 


By the Author of “ FLEMISH INTERIORS.” Three Vols., with Illustrations, 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narnative of Travel, Ex xplora, 
tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES ANDERSSON, Author of “Lake gami,”’* 
$vo, with Portrait of the Author and numerous Lilustrations, 21s. 


pown SOUTH;; or, An Englishman's Experience at the 
Seat of War in America. ’, Day, Esq., Special Correspondent of the a 
Herald. Two Vols., with 21s, (Just ready, 


TX ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; or, Narratives, 
a and Anecdotes from Courts of Justice. By PETER BURKE, Serjeant-at-Law, 

bound and Lilustrated, forming the New Volume of HURST and BLACKETY’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS. 


WHAT CAN IT BE; or, the Fact Family Travelling 


Ineognito. Edited by Lady CAROLINE EL10?. With an Illustration, 5s. 
racterized by taste and feeling, keen perception of natural 


“A charming volume; charact 
beauty and graceful fancy.”—Post, 


THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the Author of 


“ MARGARET MAITLAND,” “THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR,” &c. Three V 
“ A charming book, simple, quaint, and fresh. It is a novel ‘comme eae @ peu,’ and 
will go far to sustain the reputation of the author.”—Athenaeum. 


LADY HERBERT'S GENTLEWOMEN. By “Surver- 


PEN,” Author of Three Vols. 


A GREAT SEN SATION. By E. “Sieies Derine, Esq. 
a a story of life in the higher classes of society, written in an attractive 


W Hick DOES SHE LOVE? By Cotsurn Mayng, Esq. 
KF OREST KEEP. Dedicated to Lady Trevetyay. 


“A clever tale. The plot is well woven.”—Hxaminer. 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By Frances Browne. 


Dedicated to the Marquess of LaNSDOWNE. Three V 


WHITE AND BLACK: | a Story of the Southern States. 


& good sensible novel.” —Athe 


CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. wwe 


Vols. 21s. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: A 
Handbook of Faith Framed out of a Layman’s Experience. By Lord KINLOCH, One 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Scotland. 
Edinburgh: FpMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88, Prince’s-street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Just published, a New Edition, with Sateen, 


= practacrais OF THE FACULTY,” with the Principles 
of Chrono-thermal Medicine, By Dr. Dickson. Price 5s. cloth. 

“Our function is discharged when we have called public attention to the Curene-aoruae 

ystem, and have paid our tribute to the grand medical truth which it irrefutably es' 
blishes. Our cordial sympathies are all with Dr. Dickson, whether we look at the it 
u visited upon him in the past, or at the great reputation which the future has in 
store for him.”’—Critic. 

TINSLEY BROS., 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


THE HUNDRED AND FOURTH THOUSAND, 


TUPPER'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 16mo, cloth, 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. Crown cloth, price 8s. 
London: HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


HOME EDUCATION, 
Just published, Seventeenth Edition, Feap. Svo, 3s. cloth, 


HATS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF EARLY 
EDUCATION, AND NURSERY DISCIVLINE. 
“I think I may say, that, of all the men we meet with, eeogums of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education.” —LocK 
London: HATCHARD and Co., 187, 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, 
Second Edition, 12mo, with Diustrations, reduced to Six Shillings, 


FUSTORY OF ROME, ror Younea Persons. By 
Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. 

“A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries of the critical school into 
working competition with the miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of our youth.”— 
Christian Remembrancer. 

« = clear, lively and nd pleasing style of narration is admirably calculated to awaken and 
sustain the 


Also, by the same, 


THE EMPERORS OF ROME, from AUGUSTUS to 
CONSTANTINE; being a Continuation of the “ History of Rome.” 12mo, 6s. cloth. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying, that this is one of the best histories «f the Roman 
Empire for children and young people which has come under our motion. Mrs. . Soe 
Gray has made herself acquainted with at least some of the more import: 
writers on the subject of which she treats, and also w = — criticisms of Niebunr on 
other modern investigators of Roman history.”—A? 

“It may be recommended rapid, and w summary of 
frequent but brief retlectio sa very good compendium 
istory, primarily designed ire children, but useful for all.”—Spectator. 

“It would be an erroneous impression to convey of this volume, that ‘it is written solely 
for schools and childrew, In reality itis an abridgment far more likely to be useful to 
grown- > ve ss. who can reflect upon the working of general inws, and make their owD 
observation on men and things, A aes characteristic of the book is t 
tiality of ite tieal tone, and its high moral feeling.”—Ezaminer. 


London : HatcHaRp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
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KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in a. 
with their present Political Divisions. A New and Enlar, Edition. 
the Present Time. With acomplete Index. Twenty-six Maps. Half- “bound, nd, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in Series of 
Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, ty a | 
= History, A New and Enlarged Edition. Twenty Maps, me including 

Geological Maps ‘of burope and of the British Isles, Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. "marion, in Twenty Plates, 
is and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 
uthors; acoompanied by Pronouncine Index By T. Harvxy, M.A. 

ja A New and Revised Edition. Huif-bound, 12s 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by R. Esq., F.R.A.S., &e. 
Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, qpretying all Recent Discoveries 
in Astronumy. Eighteen Maps, Half-bound, 12s. Od. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES. A New 
=. Aon rig Edition. Twenty Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. 


By the same Anthor, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. Imperial Folio, reduced to £8 8s., half-bound in 
‘occo, 


mor 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced from the Imperial 


ie. a Edition contains Twenty-five Maps. Imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, 
23. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, 


from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley. Vol. I1., 8vo, 18s. 


Il, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF PLATO. 


Translated from the Greek by GzorGIANA CHaTTERTON, Author of Home 
Sketches,” “Selections and Translations from the Works of Jean Paul Richter, 


ANECDOTE LIVES OF WITS AND HUMOURISTS. 


By Joun Timss, FS.A., inelnding 
smith —The Two (‘olmaus—Rev. Syducy Smith—Theodore Hook. in Two Vols, Crown 


8vo, with Portraits, 18a. 
The cream of nd: zen interesting biographies.” ’—Saturday Review. 
“ Executed in Mr, Tumbs’ best manner.” — News, 


SECOND SERIES OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MARY G*ANVILLE (MRS. DELANY). The Concluding 
Volumes, —_ Nine beautiful Portraits. These Concluding Volumes will contain 
an Index of 80 pages t» the whole Work. 50s. 

The few copies of the First Series = remaining may be had, price 50s. 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S “GUIDE. 1100 and 


Wovdcuts, Price 5s. admirable manual for every household.” 


vi. 
EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK;; or, Puddings, Tarts, 


&c., in their Proper Season for Alithe Year Round. By the Author of “Gourmet's 
Gulde to Rabbit Cooking.” Feap. $vo, bound, 2s. 6d. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S (LORD COCHRANE) AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. With Four Charts and Portrait, 5s. 
“We may safely predict for this work an unbounded popularity. A ee of heroic 
— every line of which should be perused by Englishmen.” — 
“oO to be a prize-book in every military and naval school.” London Review, 
“ More ‘full of interest than one of at’s s.”— Economis: 


THE MILLENNIAL REST; or, The World as % Will 1 Bo. 


By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d, 


SIRENTI4A;_ or, the tile of the Sirens. Post 8vo. 
[Immediatel; 


x 
THE HISTORY OF ROME. From the Earliest Time to 


the Period of its Decline. By THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated, with the Author’s 
sauction, and Additions, by the Rev, WILLIAM P. DICKSON. With a Military Map 
of Italy, and with an “lutroduetion by Dr. SCHMITZ. Vols. L and I1., Crown 
8vo, 18s, (Immedi iately. 


HEARTS OF OAK; or, Naval Yarns. By the Author on at 
““Vonved the Dane, a Romance of the Baltic Sea.” Post 8vo, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING MAN. 


Edited by the Hon, Miss E, EpEN. Price 1s. Ummediately. 


TEN YEARS’ SPORTING “ADVENTURES IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. By C. W. BALDWIN, 8vo, with numerous by Wolf, 


ROUGHING IT IN AUSTRALIA. By = 


HAMPTON, Esq. In Feap, Svo, with Lilustration. 


HENEAGE JESSE’S MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD 
THE THIKD AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 8vo, with Portraits, 15s, 

“Richard’s career is traced from his peaceful in faucy at Middlcham to its stormy close 
on Bosworth field. We have here the story of his youthful love, of his marvellous heroism 
in nestle, © of his wisdom, and of his crimes, The story is more exciting than any romance,”’ 
News. 


A RESIDENCE IN JAPAN, AT NAGASAKI, AND 


HAKODATE, in 1859-60, By C. P. Hop@son, Her Majesty’s Consul at those Ports, 
With an Acecunt of dapan, and Letters on "Japan, by his Wirs, Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 103, 6. 


ANECDOTES OF AN IMALS. With Eight spirited Mustra- 


tions by Wolf, 5s. 


XVIII. 
BUCKLAN D’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
jach Se: ies price 6s, 
SECOND ES: Wild Cais—Eag Hedgebuge Worne—Dage. 
N.B, Both Sales are ee by further Books, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER 1N ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. CHARLES LEVER'S NEW SERIAL. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS, 
Each Part to contain Two Illustrations by “ Putz.” 


Just published, Part L of 
BARRINGTO N. 
By CHARLES LEVER, 

Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” “Charles O’Malley,” &. 

With Illustrations by “ PHIZ.” 


NEW NOVEL 
In Three Volumes, Post Octavo, 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. 
A NOVEL. 


By JOHN CORDY J*AFFRESON, 
Author of “A Book about Doctors.” 


In Two Vols, Post 8vo, 16s. 
A HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA. 


FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN. 
By J. G. KOHL. 


(This day. 


One Vol. Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, 


And How to See and Know Them. 
By Captain A. W. DRAYSON, Sa. 


Next week, 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
Fifth Edition, in Three Volumes, Post Octavo, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In Demy 8vo, price 11s., Vol. I. of 


KR LE Y F A R M. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With 20 Illustrations by J. E. MILLAIS. 
In Three Vols. Feap, 8vo, 18s., a New Edition (being the Fifth) of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL _WORKS. 


(This day, 
In One Vol. Feap. 4to, price 21s, bound in an anetainbtiiabasiiad cover, 


A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS 
AND SENTIMENTS IN ENGLAND, 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A.. F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., &e. 


Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of France Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Leitres.) 


Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from the 
Tluminations in Contemporary Manuscripts, and other’ sources, drawn and engraved 
by F. W. Farruont, F.S.A. 


Second Edition, in One Vol. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DINNERS AND DINNER PARTIES; 
OR, THE ABSURDITIES OF ARTIFICIAL LIFE. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 


In Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO 
TROD THEM. 


By T. COLLEY GRATTAN, 
Author of “ Highways and Byways,” “ Traits of Travel,” “ Civilised America,” &. 


“These volumes are d ly interesting, and in many places A. 5 Nor does 
the ene of the enportoneed author appear to have leat any portion of yd 
y News. 
“Mr. G attan has told one story, ‘Bachelor's Hall,’ which. as it appears to 
be, the v.tdest tale Lever ever improved is thrown completely in the shade.” '—Spectator. 
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ROMAN HISTORIES BY THE REV. C. MERIVALE, B.D. 
The Second Edition, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By as 
Rev. C. Mi gtvaxz, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 


EMPIRE, from the First Triumvirate to the Fall of Jerusalem, a.p. 70. 

Vols. I. to VI. in 8vo, price £4 10s. viz.:—Vols. I. and II., 28s.; Vol. IIL, 

14s.; Vols. 1V. and V., 32s.; Vol. VI., 16s.; Vol. VII. nearly ready. 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


MR. D. F. MACCARTHY’S NEW WORK FROM THE SPANISH. 
Just published, in Feap. 4to, priee 15s. cloth, 


OVE the GREATEST ENCHANTMENT; the 
SORCERIES of SIN; the DEVOTION of the CROSS. From the 
Spanish of CaLpERoN. Attempted strictly in English Asonante and other 
imitative Verse by Denis Frorence MacCartny, M.R.LA. With an 
Introduction to each Drama and Notes by the Translator; and the Spanish 
Text, printed in parallel columns, from the Editions of Hartzenbusch, Keil, 
and Apontes. 

“ For completeness and fidelity to the | ments; but this volume is a perfect work, 
original, Mr. MacCarthy’s translation of | that could only have been written by 
these three dramas stands alone in the | one who unites the enthusiasm of a poet 

. We have had detached scenes | with the patient, untiring industry of the 
and mutilated plays, very good as frag- | scholar.”—London Review. 
London: Lonemay, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 


IMPROVED EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
Now ready, a New Edition, in 12mo, price 4s 6d. cloth, 


ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People. With a 
Selection of British and General Biography. 


New Edijion of the Only Genuine anv Prerect Epitioy, as finally 
corrected by the Author; but remodelled throughout, enlarged, and 
improved. 

This well-known work, pronounced by | an abstract of British and general modern 
the QuarrseLy Review “ the most com- | biography, the elements of astronomy, &c., 
prehensive book of instruction existing, | and furnishes a very full body of carefully 
and to be preferred to all the others to arranged historical and general know- 
which it has served as a model,” contains | lege, fur schools and general use. All 
a series of questions on the several | the information contained in the work is 
branches of ancient and modern history, | brought down to the present time. 
including the History of the Bible, with | 


G@ Messrs. Lonaman and Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 
London: Green, Lonemay, ana Roperts. 


MISS CORNER’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition, Corrected, in 12mo, price 5s. bound, 


QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, viz., 


France, Sepia, Portugal, the Germanic Empire, Poland, Italy, the Apostolic See, 
and the Reigns of the Popes from the time of St. Peter—not comprehended in” Mangnall’s 
Questions,” to whieh work the present furms a Sequel. By JULIA CORNER. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERtTs. 


Now ready, in Fcap. 8vo, with Thirty-four Plates, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


CON VERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 

which the Elements of that Science — familiarly explained, and adapted to = 
comprehension of , Young Persons. By J ARCET, fe thor of “Conversations on 
Political Economy” Gs. on “ Chemistry Two Vols. 14s.), on “ Vegetable Physiology”’ 
(98.4, and on “ Land ater” (58. 6d.) The Thirteenth edition, thoroughly Revised, 


proved, 
London: LONGMAN, GRBEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 
tereotyped Edition, in Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


TABLES OF "SIX. FIGURE LOGARITHMS: containing 


the Logarithms of Numbers 1 to 10,000, of Sines and Tangents for every Minute of 
be +4 Quadrant and of Sines for every Six Seconds of the First Two Degrees; to which are 
ule for the Solution of Plane and Spherical Triangles, and a Table of Con- 
tae. Superintended by RICHARD FARLEY, of the “ Nautical Almanac” Office. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBeRrts. 


A New Edition, in Post 8vo, price 8s, 6d. boards, 


THE FIRST FIVE BOOKS OF LIVY. With Eng English 


By the same Editor, 


TERENCE. From the Text of Reinhardt. With English 


Explanatory Notes. Second Edition; with Vignette. 12mo, 9s. 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA of SOCRATES. From 
the Text of Kahner. With English Explanatory Notes, Life, Chronology, Examination 
Questiuns, and Indexes, Second Edition, Post 8vo . 88, 6d. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
HORT’S PANTHEON AND CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 18mo, with Seventeen Plates, price 4s. 6d. bound, 


THE NEW PANTHEON; or, an Introduction to the 
Mythology of the Ancients. By W. J. Hort. New Edition, with the Oriental and 
Nor hern Mythology. 

“ Superior to all other juvenile mythologics in form and tendency, and decidedly in the 
pleasure it gives a child.”—Quarterly Review. 


By same Author, New Edition, in 18mo, price 4s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHRONOLOGY 
and ANCIENT HISTORY: with Questions and Answers. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


A New Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 64, bound; KEY, 1s. 


a >? 
GOLDSMIT H’S GRAMMAR OF GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY. The Only GENUINE Edition, carefully Corrected, Enlarged, and 
Improved: With the Physical Geography | Australia, New Zealand, &c.; and a'new 
of tach of the great Continents and of the | set of Plates. comprising Views of Capital 
Glohe incorporated ; a new Set of Maps and Ciries, Costumes of various Countries, lilus- 
Diagrams, inelnding «large coloured trations of the Seasons, &c. ted 


sical Map of the World. and separate Maps throughout with the greatest care to the 
of the World in Hemispheres, Europe, Asia, | requirements of modern education, 
Africa, North and South America, an 

Edited we <4 Hvuauxs, F.R.G.S., late Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Green- 


wich Hospital, 
irae London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


THE REV. F. C. COOK’S SCHOOL POETRY BOOKS, 
New Edition, in 18mo, price Ninepence, 
AF FIRST BOOK, OF POETRY, for Elementary Schools. 
e Rev. I’. C. CooK, One of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop London, 
By the same Author, New Edition, in 12mo, price 2s, 
A SELECTION OF SCHOOL POETRY, intended to 
serve as an Introduction to the Study of the great Classical Poets of England, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roberts. 


MR. CHARLES KENT’S NEW POEMS. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
DREAMLAND : 1. Shakspeare at Shottery; 2. Chaucer at 
Woodstock ; 8. Surrey at by 8 aS by enser at Kilcolman ; 5. Milton at_Cripple- 
te; 6. Butler at Earlscroomb; 7. ho; 8 Pope at ‘Twickenham ; 9. Youn “ 
Welw n; 10. Thomson at Richmond ; 1. y me at Leasowes; 12. Falconer at 
13. Johnson at Streatham ; 14. Goldsmith at Edgeware ; 15. Burns 3 Mossgiel; 16. Cowper 
at Olney. 17. Byron at Newstead; 18. Shelley at Marlow; 19. Scott at Abbots ford ; 
20, Wordsworth at Rydal. With other Poems, By W. CHaRLEs KENT, Barrister-at-Law. 


Also, New Edition, uniform with the above, price 5s, 


ALETHEIA:; or, the Doom of Mythology. With other 


Poems. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, _Loneman, and ROBERTS. 


COOK ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, CHEAPER ISSUE. 
May now be had, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a Commentary, 
and Practical a Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the English 
Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, H.M. Inspector of Schools, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, &c, 
“A very excellent commentary on a por- and, in 
resents difliculties to unlearned readers, | of very extens 
r. Cook explains briefly and clearly, sug- Church aA State Gazette. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roberts. 
LEGENDS OF ST. SWITHUN AND SANCTA MARIA 2GYPTIACA, 
Now ready, in imperial 4to, price 21s. boards, 


(GLOUCESTER FRAGMENTS. _ I. Facsimile of Leaves in 


Saxon Handwriting on S, Swithun, copied by Photozincography at the Ordnance 


Survey Office, Southampton; and published with an Essay by JoHN EARLE, e 
of Swanawick; late Fellow’ and Tutor of Oriel, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford. 11. Saxon Leaves on 8. Maria Zgyptiaca, with Facsim 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


New Edition, 12mo, with Plates, &c., price 6s. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 


K EITH’S TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES; 
or, @ Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens. New Edition, Enlarged and 
greatly lmproved, by 
8. TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on ¢., in 
A. LE MESURIER, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi Co! orOxtord and 
J. MIDDLETON, Esq., Professor of Astronomy, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 


PROFESSOR DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY. 
In Three Vols, 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, price £3 15s. cloth, 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. 
ay 4 A. De LA Rive, late Prvfessor in the Academy of Geneva, Translated for the 
Author yO. V. WALKER, 
Rs of the best text- ‘hooks of electricity | the boundaries of the science by his own 
to be found in Europe.”—. di ies; who has searched 
“In the study of electricity the pupil wi!) | with patience every available source of in- 
find the work of de la Rive the best of | furmation; and who possesses the rare 
uides,—a ilosophical and practical er of berspienos and popular exposi- 
Gratin, written by one who has extended | tion.”—North British Review, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, aa ROBERTS. 


MR. LINWOOD’S EDITION OF SOPHOCLES, &c. 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 16s. cloth, ° 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGCE:DLZ superstites, recensuit et brevi 


instruxit GULIELMUS LINWOOD, M.A. Christi apud Oxonienses 
nuper Aluma 


By the same Editor, 
ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 8vo, price 14s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMAN, and Rowerts. 
BLACK’S MANUALS OF ENGLISH yoepe DERIVED PROM | THE 
LATIN AND GR 
In 18mo, price Half-a-Crown, a nl Edition of 
TH E STUDENT’S MANUAL: being an Etymological and 
Explanatory Vocabulary of Words derived from the Greek. By R. H. BLACK, LL.D. 
Also, New Editicn, uniform with the above, price 5s. 6d. 
BLACK’S SEQUEL TO THE STUDENT’S MANDAL, 
or Dictionary of Words derived from the Latin: with amusing I!lustrations. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
HOWARD'S LATIN AND GREEK EXERCISES, 
A New Edition, in i2mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
TNTRODUCTORY LATIN EXERCISES to those of 


CLARK, ELLIS, TURNER, and others, designed for the Younger Classes of Learners. 
By NaTHANIEL HowakD. New Edition, improved. 


_gHOWARD’ S LATIN EXERCISES EXTENDED, 3s. 6d. 


HOWARD'S INTRODUCTORY GREEK EXERCISES, 
under Models to assist the Learner. New Edition, 5s. 
London: Longman, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


This day, Part VI., price 4s. 
A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
HENNY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 
“ An economist of the first order.”—Journal des Débata. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 


PEPPE ON MINES.—In this volume the entire Construo- 
tion of Mines is funy explained ; also the Canses of Accidents happening in them, 
and the manner in which they can be avoided. Illustrated by numerous Cul of Coal 
Mines, and the manner in which they are worked. Post Svo, cloth, 7s. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


In Crown 8v0, price 10s. 6d, half-bound, 800 pp. 


MEN OF THE TIME: a Dictionary of Eminent Living 
Characters (including Women). A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and for t! 
reater purt re-written, with the addition of Several Hundred New Articles. By 1 se 
WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLFDGE, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR MANUALS.—NEW EDITIONS, 
Price 16s. 6d. each, half-hound, with Illustrations, 


WALSH'S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Eleventh Thousand. 
WALSH'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND HOUSE- 


HOLD SURGER 


STONEHENGE'S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. Thir- 


teenth Thousand. 


HAYCOCK’S GENTLEMAN’S STABLE MANUAL. 


London: RouTLEDGR, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW DIAMOND DICTIONARY.—6# pages. 
In 64mo, price 1s. cloth, or 1s. 6d, roan, gilt edges, 
ROUTLEDGE’ 8S DIAMOND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Edited by Dr. NUTTALL = D. This elegantly-printed and contpact little bijou 
contains 25,000 Words of gene 
London: ROUTLEDGE, oon, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


MISS MALING’S MANUALS, 


FLoweErs FOR ORNAMENT AND DECORATION. 


With Frontispiece. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


IN-DOOR PLANTS ; and How to Grow them for the Draw- 
ing-room, Balcony, and With Coloured Frontis 
Feap. 8vo, price “6d. cloth, 

FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE FOR IN -DOOR PLANT 
Sie Preserving Flowers in Cases and in Rooms, Feap. 


SONG BIRDS: and How to Keep them. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Feap, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. clot! 
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BISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged to Thirty full-coloured Maps, 
ohn a complete Index. Ne ed. 
Cor rection 
e most recent Sources of Information. Edited by the 
futhor's Royal 8vo, 12s, 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR MODERN ATLAS, for 
the Use of Young Persons and Junior Classes = 
Schools, Comprising Twelve full- coloured 7 

jected from the “* Modern Atlas” ...Royal 8vo, 43 


BUTLER’S SKETCH OF MODERN GEO- 
GaaFey, revised, corrected to the Present Time, and 
Post 8vo, 4s, 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Twenty-four full-coloured 
Maps, andacomplete Index, “Now Bi ition, re-engraved, 

ted by the Author’s Son.. = .. Royal 8vo, 128. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ANCIENT ATLAS, for 
the Use of Young Persons and Junior Classes in 
Schools. Comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, 

ected from the “ Ancient Atlas.” Royal 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


BUTLER’S SKETCH OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. Revised | throughout, 
corrected,’ and much improved.................. ‘ost SvO, 48, 


BISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of 
MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Comprising 
Fifty-four coloured Maps, and complete Indexes. New 
Edition. Edited by the Author’s Son...Royal 4to, 24s, 


BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. 
New Edition, revised throughout, corrected in both 
Parts, and much improved .................. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political; con- 
taining a Sueccinct ‘acconnt of Every Country in the 

World, preceded by an Introductory Outline of the 

History of Geography; a familiar Inquiry into the 

Varieties of Kace and Language exhibited by different 

Nations: and a View of the Relations of Geography to 

Astronomy and Science. Completed by 

Huaeuers, F.R.GS. New Edition, corrected to 186 

Feap, 8vo, 


A MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, In- 
dustrial, and Political, comprising: 1. Land and Water— 
2. Physical Geography of Kurope—3. Connexion between 
the Physical Geography of Europe and the Pursuits 
nd Social Condition of its Inhabitants—4, Great 


ann Northern and Eastern Europe—8. Southern 
—). Physical Geography of Asia—10. National 
of Asia—11. Physical Geography of Africa— 
2. National Divisions of Africa—13. Physical Geogra- 
of North America—l4. National Divisions of North 
America—15. Physical Geogra phy of South America— 
16. National Divisions of Sonth America—17. Australia 
—18. Poy nesia. By WILLIAM HuGHES, F.R.G.S., &c, 
Revised Edition, with 6 Maps............. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Or,in Two Parts—Part L. Europe, 3s. 6d.; Part II, Asia, 
Africa, America, Australasia, and Poly nesia, 48, 


By the same Author, 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY: 
embracing the Physical, Industrial, and Descriptive 
of England and Wales, Scotiand, and lre- 

New Edition; with 4 Maps ......... Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LEON 
CONTANSEAU, lately Professor of the French 

age and Literature in the Royal Indian Military 

‘ollege, Addiscombe (now dissolved), and Examiner for 

—~ Appointments. Fifth Edition, with Correc- 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


By the same Author, 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: being a careful abridg- 
ment of Contanseau’s “ Practical French and English 
Dictionary,” preserving all useful features of 
the original work, oa y printed 

ket voinme for the of tourists, travel- 
rs,and English readers or students to whom porta- 
bility of size is a requisite. Square 18mo. 
{In the Press. 


LECTURES FRANCAISES; or, Extracts in 
Prose from Modern French Authors, with Copious 
Notes for the Use of English Students. 4 LEONCE 
STIEVENARD, Principal French Master in t 

London School; Seeond French Master in St. Paul’s 
School; and Lecturer on the French Language and 
Literature in King’s College. Second Edition... 43. 6d. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL: with a Chapter on 
mglish Metres. Intended for the use of Schools and 
lieges. By THOMAS ARNOLD, B.A., Professor of 
English "Literature, Cath, Univ., 
(Nearly ready. 


CATECHESIS EVANGELICA: being Questions 
and Answers on the “ Textus Receptus.’ ” Part I— 
St. Matthew. By THomas Law. M.A., 
Trin. Coll., Camb.; Rector of herston- Leweston, 
(Just ready, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE; or, Exer- 
cises on the Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody of the 
aqiien Language, adapted to every form of Tuition. 

By G. F. GRAHAM, Author of “English, or the Art of 
Composition,” &c. 12mo Un the Press. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of the LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE of oe. By WIL- 
LIAM MURE, of Caldwell . 5 Vols. 8vo, £3 9s. 

Vols. I. to If1., the Mythical Perio, HOMER, 
yd Epic Cycle, and the Lyric Poets 
, comprising Mretestont Literature to the Death 
of ca TUS. New Edition 
1. V., containing THUCY DIDES, ‘an 
we ‘remaining Historians of the Attic Period .. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, 


Classical School Books 
By the Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for 
Fourth Edition.......... 12mo, 4s.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
open of this work, suggested by the Rev. Dr. Temple, 
Heed aster of Rugby School, an }. hays approved by many 
of the first scholastic toillustrate every nciple 
of Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Accidence, on 
that a delectus should bea 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, Ld 
“ap ending honk for youn Grock cholnre 

ing of extracts from Anacreon, the ssey, t 

and lyric poets, and the Alcestis of Euripides, with an 

ample supply of good notes,”—Atheneum, 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in Harrow, 
vised and corrected ‘8d. 

“Mr. Wilkine made good of th 
which the friends who have mane trial of his ‘ Notes 

Latin Lyrics’ have him. The new is as 

an intr the practice of Latin Lyrical 
verse as the young can desire.” —Guardian, 


WILKINS’S ELEMENTARY LATIN PROSE 


EXERCISES, for the use of the Spell Forms. 
(Nearly ready. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES: 
consisting of English Sentences translated from Cesar, 
Cicero, Livy, be into the original 
Latin. By the Rev, W. W. BRADLEY, M.A., late Demy of 

Magd. call. ‘Oxford. Fink Edition. 12mo,88.6d.; KEY, 5s. 


By the same Author, in 12mo, with KEY, in the press, 


LESSONS in CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE- 
WRITING. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edition, cor- 
rected and considerably enlarged addition of 
Explanatory and Notes ‘English and 
nestions. By t Rev. J. M.A., First 
aster of the Latin ‘School, Christ’s Hosp tal ... 3s, 6d, 


By the same Editor, 

The FIRST SEVEN BOOKS of EUTROPIUS’S 
EPITOME of the HISTORY of ROME. With Erglish 
Notes and Questions, and a Copious Vocabulary. New 
Edition, revised and improved 12 od, 

SELECT FABLES from PHZDRUS. With 


English Notes, Questions, and Vocabulary. Corrected, 
and eulerged the addition of Grammatical and 
Expl 


0, 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID’S METAMOR- 
PHOSES, With English ant New 
Edition, revised and improved ... -- Limo, 48, 6d, 


Colenso’s Arithmetics. 
ARITHMETIC designed for the use of Schools; 


comprising the Four Elementary Rules. Compound 
frit metic, Reduction, &c,, Square and Cubic Measure, 
Fractions and Decimals, Practice, Proportion, Interest, 
Discount, Profit ~ Lose, and an Appendix on Money, 
Weight, Space, and Tim 4s. 6d. 

KEY. By MayNnarp 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
designed for the use of National, Adult, and Com- 
mercial Schools; ee of a Text-Book of —- 

xamples, arrar ssively in order 
18 0d, ; or with ‘Answers, 28.34." 


0, 


12mo, 6s, 


1.1 fext~ Book, » price 
Il. ‘art Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 
ILL. : les, Part II. d Ar price 4d, 
1V. Examples, Part ILL. Fractions, Deciinals, &c., 4d. 
V. Answers to the E with of the more 
difficult Questions, price 1s. 
Colenso’s Algebras. 


The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed for 
the use of Schools, Part I. containing the simpler parts 
of the Science, suitable for general School burp 
and as required for the attainment of an ordinary BA. 
12mo, 48, 6d. ; 5s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 
designed for the use of Schools, Part II. adapted to suit 
the wants of more advanced Students; containing the 
higher parts of the subject, with an Ap pendix of more 
dificult Examples, KEY, 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 
and EQUATION PAPERS from Parts I. and II, of the 
Algebra; with the Answers 12mo, 2s, 6d, 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 
adapted for the use of National and —_ t Schools ; 
containing easy 
under every Rule; a selection of! Miscellaneous 
Exercises for Practice.........18mo, 18, 6d,; KEY, 2 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 
Parts. and IL... = 64, ; KEY, 12mo, 0d. 


Colenso’s Trigonometry. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I, com- 


rising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the 
Ku merical Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios; with 
he Use of Logarithms........ 12mo, 3s. 6d. ; KEY, 3s. 6d, 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 
Part I1., comprising the Summation of Seri the 
'Prigonometrical of Equations, and a 
Collection of Problems ............ lzmo, 2s, 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
*,* The KEYS to the Two Parts of the Trigonometry, 
together, price 8s. 6d, 


Colenso’s Euclid. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID (the parts 
usually studied in the Universities), from the Text of 
Dr. Simpson; with a large Collection of Problems. 

1smo, 4s. 6d.; or, with a KEY to the Problems, 6s. 6d. 

COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL PROSLEMS 
and KEY 0, 38, 6d, 

COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS 

separately, for the Use of Sehools where other Editions 
of “ Euclid” may be employed....................000« 18mo, 1s. 


White and Riddle’s New Latin Dictionary. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the 
Rev. Joun T. Wurrs, M.A., of Corpus Christi Col 
Cxford; and the Rev. Joserx EsMonD pratt 

of St. kdmund. Hall, Oxford. F 
onary of Freund, revised by 


and Schools. 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford 
The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 

Separately { The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY: being 
an Abridgment of the above......... Square 12mo, 10s, 6d. 
The LATIN-E H DICTI 
Separately {The ENGLISH LATIN DICTIONARY, be, 


REGES et HEROES; or, Kings on and i Heroes a 
Greece and the East: a Selection 
tus, with Notes for the use of Schools, By Rev. 
St, JoHN Parry, M.A., Head Master of Leamin 
College (Ne 


Liddell and Scott’s Smaller Greek Lexicon. 


A LEXIOOR, GREEK and ENGLISG, abri 
from Liddell ‘and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, 
Ninth Haition, and co throughout with 

the Original. .. Square 12mo, 78, 6d. 


Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by 
HENRY GEO. LIDDELL, PD. Dean of Christ Church ; 

Master of Balliol. Fifth 
nted......Crown 4to, 3is, 6d. 


Ropert Scott, D.D., 
revised and augmen 


Classical School Books by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy. 


GREEK GRAMMAR.—GRECE GRAMMA- 
TIC [NSTITUTIO PRIMA. Rudimentis Etonensibus 

GREEK PROSE MATERIALS.—PALESTRA 
MUSARUM,; or, Materials for Translation into Greek 
Verse, selectively and progressively arranged... 5s. 6d, 

LATIN Elementary Grammar 

THE CHILD’S LATIN GRAMMAR; or, 
Latin extracted from the Author’s Elemen 
Latin Gram: mo. = 

A LATIN VOCABULARY, on - 
ye Principles, as an Exercise- and First A, 


A FIRST LATIN READING-BOOKE;; or, Tiro- 
Adapted to the 
A SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK; or, 
Latina, Adapted to the Author’s “ 


0, 


LATIN PROSE MATERIALS.—PALZESTRA 
STILI LATINI; or, Materials for Translation —_ 7? 
, selected ted and progressively arranged. 1 
EXAMPLES OF LATIN STYLE. 


School Books by the Rev. J. D. Collis, D.D. 
PRAXIS GREOA: a Series of Elementary, 
Miscellaneous Exercises Greek 


Progressive, on 

Grammar, 3 Parte lls, 6d, 
Part I. ACCIDENCE. Second Edition............... 2s, 6d. 
Part Il. SYNTAX 6s. 


THE CHIEF RULES OF GREEK ACCEN- 
TUATION; witha Series of Exercises and Examination 
Papers. Forming Part Il. of “ Praxis Grwca.” 12mo,3s. 


PRAXIS IAMBICA; or, Elementary and Pro- 


PRAXIS LATINA: a Series of Elementary, 
ssive, and Miscellaneous Exami- 
nation Papers on Latin Grammar, adapted a 
the Eton and Dr. Kennedy’s Latin Grammars 


Part I. for BEGINNERS 
Part IL, for ADVANCED STUDENTS... 


PONTES CLASSICI, No. I. Latin... 
PORESOULUS LATINUS: the History a 


Rome e Destruction of Carthage, arranged for 
Translation into Latin, as Exercises tu accompany the 
Square 12mo, 1s, 


PONTES CLASSICI, No. Il. Greek... 3s. 6d. 
PONTICULUS GRECUS: Short | 


* Xenophon,” arranged for Translation into Greek. as 
Ex ercives to accompany the above.... Square 12mo, a 


TIROCINIUM GALLICUM: a Short French 
Grammar for Classical Schools, with Grequens Com 
rison of the Latin 2mo, 3. 


THE NEW LATIN GRADUS. Containing 
— Word used by the Poets of authority. Com- 
piled and neopered expressly for the Use of Eton, West- 
College. B D. YonGx, B.A. Bar Edition, 
Post 8vo, 9s.; or, with Appendix, 12s. 


By the same Author, 
A DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS. 


THE NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 
Containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of 
good authority. Second Bdition do, 


LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Will be ready on Wednesday next, in One Vol. 


PRECIS OF THE WARS IN CANADA. 
From 1755 to the Treaty of Ghent in 1814. 
With Military and Political Reflections. 
By the late Major-General Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL SMYTH, Bart. 


‘With a Brief Notice of his Services. Edited by his Son, Sir James Canmicwazt, Bart. 

*,* Sir James Carmichael Smyth was sent to Canada in 1825 by the late Duke of Wel- 

to report on the strength and defences of that Colony, and to show how it might 

be secured against ay oy The information collected by Sir James was thought so 

valuable by His Grace, that he ordered a few copies to be printed for circulation among 
official people only, who were —" to i nmeersine it as confidential. 


Bs. 
THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” “The Seven Sons of Mammon,” “ Twice Round the Clock.” 


On February 15th, in One Vol. 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; 


Or, Home Scenes in France. 
By the Author of “Photographs of Paris Life.” 


This day, at every Library in the United Kingdom, the Second Edition, in 3 Vols. 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” “A Journey Due North,” &. 

“This is a work of broad and u tionable genins.”—Specta: 

***Phe Seven Sons of Mammon’ is a most exciting romance. wit the characters, all the 
imeidents, all the accessories, taken rately, are graphic and life-like sketches... .. . 
No reader will leave off until he reaches the end.”—Atueneum. 

“In the volumes before us there are many passages which no other man conld have 
Shows real and unusual genius. Mrs. Armytage is wonderful.” —Press, 


Now ready, price 5s. 
DUTCH PICTURES: 
With some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” “Seven Sons of Mammon.” 


“ There is earnestness about such a picture as the followi 
which, thonsh it rit might = written by Dickens, has more in it of Mr, Sala’s personal 
“Mr. Sain 


inventor of strange incident and delineator of charac- 
te; herein there is no man living who has shown ae like simiiar power.”—Press, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERIN E STREET, STRAND. 
This day is published, price 7s., cloth boards, 


THE IDYLLS OF THE KING: 
A NEW EDITION, 
With a Dzpicatioy to the Memory of the late Perycz Consort. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


On Saturday, February 15th, will be published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME 
or 
A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 
Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse. 


The plan adopted in the arrangement of this re-issue, is that of placing the works, 
as far as can be ascertained, in the order in which they were written. By this means 
the reader’s interest will be increased by watching the growth of the author’s mind, 
the increase of his powers, and the maturing of his style. Explanatory and illustra- 
tive Notes are added, together with fragments and poems hitherto unpublished, and 
pieces never before reprinted from the magazines and annuals in which they originally 
appeared. The work will extend to Seven Volumes, which, the exception of the 
two series of “ Hood’s Own” already published, wili contain all the writings of the 
author of the “Song of the Shirt” that can be discovered. The volumes appear 
on alternate months. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 
The Public are respectfully informed that the following Series of 
WEALE’S 
RUDIMENTARY, EDUCATIONAL, AND 


CLASSICAL WORKS 
ARE NOW THE PROPERTY OF MR. J. S. VIRTUE, 
And will be supplied in future from him at 26, Ivy-Lawz :— 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY WORKS, complete; for the use of Beginners, 
é RUDIMENTARY SERIES on MINES, &c. 
o NEW SERIES of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS. 


*,* Several New Works, by standard Authors, are now in progress, with the view of 
rendering the Series complete. Catalogues to be had on application, 


LONDON: J, 8, VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE, AND 294, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


NEW EDITION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Now complete, in 21 Vols, 4to, and Index, price £25 12s, in cloth; and £32 2s, 6d, 
in half russia, marbled edges, 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
Illustrated with upwards of 5000 Engravings on Wood and Steel, 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S CYCLOPZ&DIA. 


Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 


A NEW EDITION, 
ENLARGED AND REMODELLED THROUGHOUT, OF 


KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 
Edited by the Rev. WM. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 


ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS CONTRIBUTORS, WHOSE INITIALS WILL BE 
AFFIXED TO THEIR VARIOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 


To bepublished in Twenty-four Parts, Super-royal 8vo, = 2s.6d.each. Tlustrated 
and Steel, and 


with numerous Engravings on Wood be completed in Two large 
Volumes, Super-royal 8vo, price £3. « 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Nearly ready, in Crown 8vo, o: PP. 750, a New and greatly Enlarged Edition, with Lists 
and Figures of characteristic Fossils, and containing upwards of 400 Woodcuts, 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


By J. B. JUKES, M.A., F.R.S. 


Local Director of the one Survey of iotenst, and Lecturer on Geology 
Museum of Irish Industry. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


This day is published, 
ST. AUBYNS OF ST. AUBYN. 


By the Aurnor of NuceEnv.” 
Two Vols, Post om, anes 21s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE 


Now ready, price 12s, 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES AND REVIEWS. 
By VISCOUNT CRANBORNE. 


“ A series of historical essays of great merit. The style is admirably adapted for con- 
veying information and impressing it on the mind.”—Saturday meee? 


“ These sketches are all of a grave, sober, and studious cast, full of well-digested infor- 
mation, and marked by considerable research.”—Standard, 


“ We can only compare the writer to Prescott the Historian.”—Cowrt Journal. 
LONDON: J. MITCHELL, 33, OLD BOND STREET. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


kingdom, in 
MADAME DE STAEL AND THE 


GRAND DUCHESS LOUISE. 


A Selection from the hitherto Unpublished Correspondence of 
Madame de Stael, and the Grand Duchess Louise, and Saxe 
Weimar, from 1800 to 1817. 


Together with a Letter to Bonaparte, First Consul, and another to 
Navporron, Wmperor. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
FEBRUARY Ist, 1862. 


CONTENTS: 


LETTRE SUR L’ART.—_ORPHEE, GLUCK, MADAME VIARDOT, Par MADAME ParE- 


GOVERNOM WINTHROP'S WIFE. Abridged from Anderson's “ Memoirs of Memorable 
Puri 


LEGAL NOTES. “By A 


By Mak 
ENTINE’S EVE IN NORWICH, HELEN 
FACTS SCRAPS. Mrs. Constantia Grierson; 
REPORT — EDINBURGH SOCIETY FOR PHO 


WOM 
ES THE SICK. A.M. H.W. 
FR H CORRES PO: NDENT. 

OTICES OF ara Matire Pierre; Books of the Month. 


from an Old “ Blackwood.” 
OTING THE EMPLOYMENT 


don: Published by the ENGLISH WOMAN's JOURNAL CoMPANy (Limited), at their 
Wogent-street. aud for the Company by W. and Co. 
Paternoster-row. 
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* in boards, with the edges uncut, so as to enab: 
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COMPLETION 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
The Cyctopxpra is published in Four Drvistons, 
each Division being complete in itself. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Each Division of the English Cyclopedia is sold as a separate Work. 


GEOGRAPHY 4 Vols., £2 2 0; or, 2 Vols., half moroceo, £210 0 
BIOGRAPHY 6 Vols, 3 0 0 3 Vols., » 312 0 
NATURAL HISTORY 4 Vols, 2 2 0 2 Vols., ” 210 0 

512 0 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 8 Vols, 416 0 4 Vols., 


*,* For full details, see Prospectus, which may be had fromthe Publishers, 
or through any Bookseller. 


FROM THE TIMES, October 4th, 1861. 

“As regards the contents of this Cyclopedia, it is, h , impossible to give any 
sufficient impression of an aggregate which includes somewhere or other all the ta 
tion generally reyuired upon every conceivable topic. A good pnepeepnea, as every one 
knows, is acompendious library, and though students may require further information 
upon some points than its summaries contain, even students will be surprised in this 
instance to find the materials at their disposal when they once adopt the habit of resorting 
toits pages. For all practical purposes a large proportion of the articles may be said to 
be exhaustive ; they are accurate to a degree which will strike even those who know what 
pains have been taken to render th»m so; and, as they are concise as well as full, every 

n being rammed like a sky-rocket, the owner has @_reservoir out of all proportion to 
the library shelves it will occupy.” 


BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 
From its Commencement in 1841 to the end of 1860. 


In Vols., 5s. boards, uncut, monthly; and in Double Vols., 10s. 6d. 
cloth gilt, every other month. 


In arranging this Re-issue, two modes of publication have been adopted. 

One in Monruty Volumes, each ——. the Numbers for half-a-year, price 5s, 
ie purchasers to rebind them according 

to their fancy. 

The other, in Volumes published every AuTERNATE MONTH, and containing the 
Numbers for a year, so that each year for:»s a distinct volume. The price of these 
volumes is 10s. 6d., bound iu cloth, gilt edges. As however, “Puncn” 
was commenced in July, 1841, the volume for that year is half the size of the others, 
and the price 6s. 

To each Volume is prefixed an Introduction, furnishing a Kxy to the events sati- 

or commented on; thereby perpetuating in its original freshness the wit and 
humour which have made “ Puncx ” so welcome throughout all lands, ~ 


The following Volumes are already published :— 
In boards, price 5s. each, Vols. I. to XII. 
In cloth, gilt edges, 


Vol. 1 (For 1841) ......... 6s. | Vols. Gand 7 (1844)...... 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 2 and 3 (1842) ......... 10s. 6d. | Vols. Sand 9 (1845) ...... 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 4 and 5 (1843) ......... 10s. 6d. | Vols. 10 and 11 (1846) ...... 10s. 6d. 


Vols. 12 and 13 (1847) will be published on the 28th inst. 
*,* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separately. 


FRoM THE EXAMINER. 
“ As acurrent comment on our social history, the volumes of Punch will have in their 
as real, if not as grave, an interest to future students as the tomes of any serious 
Nistorical compiler, The sketches show the English year by year in their habits 
as they lived, and chronicle incidentally every shift and turn of outward fashion. Thus 
in a pleasant and handy volume one can recover the whole body of English gossip for a 
ne year. To the shelves, then, of all household libraries not yet pos: oO! r 
enlivening store of wit and wisdom, we commend the volumes of Punch in this their 
compete re-issue. They are rich in wholesome comic thought, and they are, we believe, 
~ it repertory of comic sketches within the whole range of English and foreign lite- 
ure. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


RANK AND TALENT OF THE TIME: 
A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY, 
Containing nearly One Thousand Memoirs of Eminent Living Celebrities. 
Post 8vo, 6s. cloth antique. 


“We are hapry to be able to speak of it in terms of commendation, It is carefully com+ 
piled ; the notices, as the poet said of the Thames, are, ‘without o’erflowing, full.’ The 
ype is excellent, and the book is, even with one thousand notices, portable. it is hand- 
some enough in the getting up to deserve a place on the drawing-room table; and simple 
enough, and stout enough, to stand worthily among library books of reference which are 
being constantly handled.”—Atheneum. 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, BOHN, AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
1, EDUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND 


PHYSICAL. By HERBERT SPENCER. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


2. ESSAYS: SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, AND SPECU- 


LATIVE. By HERBERT SPENCER, §Svo, cloth, 12s, 


3. PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Hazrserzr 


SPENCER. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


4, SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions essential to Human 


Happiness Specified, and the first of them Developed. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 


N.B.—Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Works will in future be published by the undersigned} 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


NOTICE. 


“THE SPECTATOR,” 


_ CAREFUL DIGESTS OF ALL NEWS, 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE, 


NOW CONSISTS 


ENTIRELY OF ORIGINAL MATTER. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSMEN ; 


OR, DIRECT FROM THE 


OFFICE, 1, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, price 38s., in One Vol. Royal 8vo, 
SIR B. BURKE’S 
PEERAGE & BARONETAGE FOR 1862. 


TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION. 


“The first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy,”—Globe. 

“Beyond comparison with any other books of the same class, and perfect of its 

—Examiner, 

“Sir B. Burke has spared no pains to ensure accuracy in every department. His 
history of the nobles of England from the earliest period is remarkably well and 
it is a book of superior merit and value, and such as not one person in a thousand 
could venture upon accomplishing.” —Observer, Feb. 2nd, 1862. 

“ Ulster King of Arms presents us annually with a Peerage and Baronetage, which 
may be classed among the institutions of the country... . . It is evident the 
has taken every care to insure accuracy. Of the present (24th) Edition for the year 
1862, it need only be said that it is in no way inferior to its predecessors.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Jan. 31st, 1862. 

“The Twenty-fourth Edition of this superb volume has just appeared. .... A 
Peerage like this is really a portion of the historie literature of the country, and 
should be studied by everybody.”—Jllustwated London News, Jan. 18th, 1862, 


Parr I., just ready, of the New Eprrton of 


SIR B. BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 


Preparing for Publication, a New Eprrrow of 
SIR B. BURKE’S 
EXTINCT AND DORMANT PEERAGE. 


Now ready, price 6s., Demy Svo, cloth, with Plana, 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE LIST FOR 1862. 
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succinctly laid down, and no one could take up the huge volume without seeing that. — 
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